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THE FLYDALSJUVET, A GORGE IN GEIRANGER FIORD 
Fiord is an inland arm of the Stor Fiord, in the northern Fiord Country and ml 

seems almost like a toy boat in the midst of the majestic ^ 



The Land of Fiords 

Norway and Its People 

Thor once hurled his thunderbolts in thfs/wild mountains °ln £ soraymt the 
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T HE sea unites us; the land divides 
us,” has long been a saying of the 
Norwegians. It helps to explain both 
the character of the people and the rugged 
beauty of their country. Through count- 
less ages, wind, ice and water have chis- 
eled what might be called a single huge 
stone into a complex pattern of moun- 
tains, plateaus ( vidda ) and deep U-shaped 
valleys. Sending long probing fingers in- 
land, the sea formed fiords; and ofif the 
coast a chain of more than 150,000 rocky 
islands and islets— skerries— arose. Thus 
an inner ocean passage was made, shel- 
tered from gales, From early times this 
sea route has been known as Norvegr, or 
“the Northern Way.” 

If we sail around the coast, beginning 
in the southeast, our ship passes, first, 
through the Skagerrak (the strait that 
separates Norway and Denmark). Then, 
where the waters of the Skagerrak and the 
North Sea mingle, we pass the most 
southern tip of Norway, the headland 
called The Naze, or Lindesnes. Rounding 
into the North Sea, at about Stavanger 
we pass into the North Atlantic : Ocean. 
Beyond Floroe, our course changes to the 
northeast. A further voyage of about 450 
miles brings us to the Arctic Circle, and 
from here on, around North Cape, we are 
in the Arctic Ocean. 

The highest range of mountains in the 
whole Scandinavian Peninsula rises along 
the west side and from early times has 
been called ICjoelen, or The Keel. The 
name of Kjoelen Mountains is also given 
to that part of the range which marks 
the natural boundary between Norway 


and Sweden. Though the peaks of the 
Kjoelen Mountains soar higher in north- 
ern Sweden, the Scandinavian spine south 
of Trondheim Fiord lies within Nor- 
wegian territory. Between the Kjoelen 
Mountains and the Gudbrandsdal (dal 
means “valley”), the highland of plateaus 
and rounded summits is called Dovre. 
South of Dovre and running all the way 
to the southern coast, the mountain mass 
is called Langfieldene, the Long Moun- 
tains. Included in the Langfieldene are 
the Hardangervidda and the magnificent 
Jotunheim Mountains. 

Though Norway is narrow — the width 
varies from about 4 to 275 miles— it has 
a length of about 1,100 miles. However, 
the coast is so deeply indented that the 
actual shoreline is about 12,000 miles 
long. Norway also has territory far within 
the Arctic Circle— the Svalbard archi- 
pelago, which includes Spitsbergen. These 
islands are in the same latitude as northern 
Greenland. Though one-third of Norway 
proper is within the Arctic Circle, the 
climate is surprisingly mild. This is be- 
cause of the Gulf Stream, the ocean cur- 
rent that forms in the tropical Caribbean 
Sea, and swerves across the Atlantic in a 
great arc. To western Norway, the Gulf 
Stream brings abundant rainfall, mild 
winters and cool summers. However, on 
the eastern side of the mountains in 
southern Norway, the climate is drier, 
with hotter summers and colder winters.. 

The visitor to Norway by ship or plane 
generally lands at Oslo. It is a crisp, 
spacious city, with many green vistas and 
no slums. From the inner harbor, where 
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The very modern ap- 
pearance of this big building is in sharp 
contrast to the gleaming white Royal 
Palace, classic in design, that surmounts 
a near-by hill. 

A town named Oslo was founded 
around 1050 at the eastern side of the 
harbor. However, in 1624, Christian IV, 
king of Denmark and Norway, estab- 
lished a town on the western shore, after 
the old town burned down. There he laid 
out a city with broad avenues and rec- 
tangular blocks and named it for himself, 
Christiania. In 1924 the Storting, the 
Norwegian Parliament, voted to restore 
the old Norse name of Oslo. 

A rocky peninsula, on which Akershus 
Castle stands — it was a fort and a royal 
residence long ago — divides the port in 
two: Bjoervika, the old town, to the east; 
and Pipervika, to the west. An inviting 
park stretches from north of the castle 
to the Storting (Parliament House), and 
within the park is the National Theater, 
which Norway’s foremost playwright, 
Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), helped to 
make world-famous. 

On the outskirts of Oslo, in the park 
at Frogner, is the lifework of the sculptor 
Gustav Vigeland, who died in 1943. 
Starting as a design for a fountain, which 
is in bronze, the group was added to year 
by year, the later works being carved in 
granite. The central piece alone — -a 
column fifty feet high— has 121 inter- 
twined human figures. 

On the Bygdoe Peninsula, to the west 
of Oslo, is the fascinating open-air Nor- 
wegian Folk Museum, where the visitor 
steps into the Norway of medieval times. 
Among the old wooden buildings is a 
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stave church. Carved in the portals are 
intertwined dragons, a favorite Viking de- 
sign, which was often used in ship carving. 
The steep gables of the stave churches 
give them an oddly Oriental look. Why 
such a style developed under Gothic skies 
and in Norway is a mystery. In a build- 
ing near the Folk Museum are several 
ships that tell stories covering centuries 
of adventure on the high seas : high- 
pro wed Viking ships— the Oseberg, the 
Gokstad and the Tune; the celebrated 
Fram, on which Fridtjof Nansen and 
Roald Amundsen explored the Arctic and 
the Antarctic; and the fragile Kon-Tiki 
raft, on which Thor Heyerdahl and five 
companions made a 4,000-mile voyage 
across the South Pacific in the interests of 
twentieth-century science. 

Oslo Fiord is wider and has more gently 
sloping ledges than the western fiords. 
The eastern shore — Oestfold County — is 


a fertile and thickly populated region of 
green meadows and large tracts of forest. 
Timber has always been one of Norway’s 
most valuable raw products, and since the 
Middle Ages one of its chief exports. 
Norway’s largest river, the Glomma, flows 
through Oestfold on its way to the Skager- 
rak. Just south of the mouth of the 
Glomma is one of the larger skerries off 
this coast— Hvaler — where fishermen and 
coast pilots like to gather and spin their 
salty yarns. In summertime, farther up 
the east shore, white sails fly before the 
wind in the regattas held at Hankoe. 

On the western side of Oslo Fiord — 
Vestfold County— cliffs and sandy beaches 
mark the shoreline. Vestfold is a bustling 
center of industry and shipping. The 
largest whaling ships in the world come 
from the small ports here; and the town 
of Sandefiord is the main base of the 
whaling fleet. Holmestrand, called the 
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OSLO’S HANDSOME MODERN TOWN HALL 
As one comes into Oslo by water, the massive building at the edge of the inner harbor draws the 
eyes at once. The twin towers give this part of Oslo a twentieth-century skyline; and the Town 
Hall is a meeting place of modern Norwegian art. Sculptures relieve the severe lines of the ex- 
terior; and inside there is a series of large murals of Norwegian life. 
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A BIT OF OLD NORWAY IN THE TELEMARK COUNTRYSIDE 

On many farms one may still see a stabbur, a storehouse raised above the ground to protect i 
family’s provisions from dampness and wild beasts. Usually such storehouses were two-storv 
buildings, with an outer staircase leading up to a gallery around the upper floor. Some of those 
still standing have been m continuous use for more than six hundred years 


“aluminum town,” is a center for one of 
Norway’s most important industries. 

Aluminum is produced from a clay 
called bauxite, and to extract the aluminum 
requires tremendous amounts of electric 
power. In Norway, electric power means 
hydroelectric (water) power. As the 
rivers cascade down to the sea from the 
mountains, the rapids and falls have given 
Norway a greater amount of hydroelectric 
power in proportion to population than 
any other country in the world. Thus far 
only about a fifth of this 'power has been 
developed. Norway does not have baux- 
ite. Nevertheless, the falling- water re- 
sources and their nearness to ice-free har- 
bors make it profitable to send the clay 
from other countries to be processed. In 
turn Norway exports aluminum metal and 
articles made from it. 

Fanning out north of Oslo and cutting 
deeply into the mountain plateau are the 
Eastern Valleys, U-shaped, sprinkled with 
sparkling lakes, and divided from each 
other by rolling highland moors. The 
valley farthest to the northeast, Oesterdal, 
is sometimes called “Norway’s hidden 
valley.” It once seemed far more remote 
than it does today, and few travelers 
glimpsed its brooding conifer forests car- 


peted with leafy mosses, its deep mirror- 
like tarns and foaming rivers, including 
the upper course of the Glomma. Elk still 
slip through the woods, and occasionally 
roe deer. Among the many game birds is 
the capercailzie, which figures so often in 
Norwegian folk tales. 

The largest and most important valley 
is the broad, fertile Gudbrandsdal, which 
spreads between the Dovre and the north- 
ern end of Lake Mjoesa, the largest lake in 
Norway. Though narrow, it is almost sixty 
miles long. The gateway to the Gudbrands- 
dal is the town of Lillehammcr, on the 
lake. Sigrid Undset, who won a Nobel 
Prize in literature, lived just outside 
Lillehammer. Her greatest book, Kristin 
Lavrandsdatter, is considered the most 
important Norwegian literary work of the 
twentieth century. The scene of the tril- 
ogy is thirteenth-century Norway, hut the 
characters are seen through modern eyes. 
Kristin is one of the most alive and mem- 
orable women in all fiction. 

The Gudbrandsdal, Norway’s “valley 
of valleys,” and the region between it and 
Oslo contain the most fertile and level 
stretches of land and make up the chief 
farming district of Norway. Mountains 
and forests leave only about 4 per cent of 
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IN THE NORD FIORD some of the cliffs fall so steeply to the waters edge that only goats 
can scale them. The Norwegian fiords run inland for many miles, and though in some places 
they may be only two hundred yards wide, the water is so deep that ocean liners can steam 
up them, passing some of the finest scenery in the world. 
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the total area of the country suitable for 
raising crops. Nevertheless about one- 
third of the Norwegian people earn their 
living by farming in combination with 
forestry. (Along the coast a farmer may 
also be a fisherman.) Agriculture and 
lumbering have this close relationship be- 
cause many of the farmers themselves own 
the forests. Besides, the farms are quite 
small : more than 90 per cent are less than 
25 acres in extent ; and only about 40 
farms in the whole country are 250 acres 
or more. Though thrift and skill and the 
widespread use of fertilizers make the crop 
yields exceptionally high, not enough food- 
stuffs can be raised to meet the needs of 
the population. Only in the production 
of potatoes is Norway self-sufficient. 
Taking just two items, the country must 
buy from other nations about 40 per cent 
of its cereals (grains) and 15 per cent of 
its fodder (for livestock). 

Saeters and Modern Creameries 

The raising of livestock is an important 
part of the farmer’s work. To this must 
be added the raising of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, particularly silver foxes. Norway 
has developed its own breeds of cattle and 
horses, among them the Doele cattle that 
are raised in both the Gudbrandsdal and 
the Oesterdal. In addition to forests, many 
farmers own mountain pastures in com- 
mon, where their cattle and sheep are put 
to graze in summer. In times past, milk 
was churned into butter and cheese was 
made in mountain dairies — the lonely 
saeters that, in Norwegian folklore, are 
often haunted by trolls. Today, however, 
the raw milk is sent to creameries in towns 
and villages. Norway, with other Scan- 
dinavian countries, was a pioneer in the 
co-operative movement. Most simply, this 
means that those who produce a certain 
article — milk or cheese, for instance — 
band together in an association that mar- 
kets and sells the article without benefit 
of a middleman, or distributor. In Nor- 
way, the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts is handled almost entirely by co- 
operatives. 

There are several valleys, west of the 
Gudbrandsdal, in the enchanting lake dis- 
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trict of Valdres. One of them extends to 
the slopes of the Jotunlieim range— -the 
name means “Home of the Giants” — 
where the mountains of Norway soar high- 
est. Here Galdhoepiggen lifts its rocky 
summit 8,098 feet above sea level. It is 
the highest mountain in Europe north of 
the Carpathians. However, a near-by 
peak, Glittertind, appears even higher be- 
cause of its thick cloak of eternal snow. 

South of the Valdres district is the 
Hallingdal, through which the railway 
between Bergen and Oslo passes. The 
route provides a thrilling moutain ride, 
and from the train one sees a cross section 
of the magnificent Norwegian landscape. 
To the east of the Hallingdal lies a road- 
less forest called Vassfaret, where an oc- 
casional bear still lurks. 

The farthest south of the Eastern Val- 
leys is the Numedal. Its chief town is 
Kongsberg, which was an important silver- 
mining center as early as 1800. Metal 
for Norwegian coins still comes from these 
mines. Of more interest in the Numedal 
today are the number of stave churches 
still standing in their original settings. 
The one at Uvclal has a gorgeous “rose 
painting,” and is an outstanding piece of 
Norwegian folk art. 

The Norwegian Riviera 

From Stavanger to Krageroe the coast 
of southern N or way is called S oerlandet, 
or the “Norwegian Riviera.” Indented 
by many bays and tiny fiords and pro- 
tected from the open ocean by thousands 
of skerries, the Soerlandet lures all those 
who love salt water and sun. From cen- 
turies-old ports along this coast — Arendal, 
Grimstad, Kristiansand, Tvedestrand— 
generations of mariners have braved the 
perils of the sea. 

Telemark , Home of Skiing 

Telemark, in the central part of South 
Norway, is a district of winding valleys. 
On many of the farms one may still see 
examples of the folk architecture that de- 
veloped during the Middle Ages. Among 
these wooden buildings, adorned with 
carving, is the stabbur , a storehouse that 
rests on pillars. 
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RJUKAN— FOREST-CLAD RAVINE AND CHEMICAL PLANT 
The little cable car carries workers from the plant to the high surrounding plateau. Extracting 
nitrogen from the air, this factory produces fertilizers, of great importance to agriculture. The 
process of nitrogen extraction was developed by Norwegian scientists. It uses enormous amounts 
of electric power, made possible by the country’s vast water-power resources. 
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SETESDAL COSTUME. One of the loveliest valleys 
a region neh in folklore. The fanners and their families 
of their forebears. Richly embroidered clothes such as 
occasions, sometimes for a weddin 







HARD ANGER ‘WOMEN used to wear a headdress called a “skaut” made of white linen. 
The bodice is beautifully trimmed with beads, and the buckles of the belt are silver. This 
charming costume is rarely worn now save on holidays. The Hardanger folk are among the 
foremost in Norway in attempting to preserve their traditions. 
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The glittering white cap of Mount 
Gausta dominates Telemark. Near this 
peak is the town of Rjukan, which is a 
center of Norway’s important electro- 
chemical industry. This is another in- 
dustry that has grown along with the de- 
velopment of water power. Vast quanti- 
ties of cheap electricity have opened the 
way for the production of chemicals, of 
“heavy water” (used in atomic-energy 
plants), and for the extraction of nitrogen 
from the air, a process worked out by Nor- 
wegian scientists. The factories at Rjukan 
are among the largest in Norway and — a 
unique combination of beauty and utility 
— they nestle at the bottom of a deep, 
forest-clad ravine. 

Telemark is also the home of skiing, 
the national sport, and has given its name 


to a kind of skiing technique. Skis have 
been in use all over Norway for at least 
a thousand years, though skiing was not 
considered a sport until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. During the four 
'‘white” months, Norwegian boys and 
girls learn to glide over the crust almost 
as soon as they can walk. Easter is a 
special skiing holiday, when the worker in 
office or factory takes his family to the 
mountains for the sport. It is not surpris- 
ing that Norwegian skiers usually take the 
lead in the Winter Olympics. 

To the west of the mountains lies the 
breathtakingly beautiful Fiord Country. 
At the Same time that the glaciers of the 
ice age were scouring out the deep East- 
ern Valleys, similar valleys were formed 
on the west coast separated by rounded 



COLORFUL GARB FOR FUN ON ICE AND SNOW 
Many of the intricate designs are traditional, developed by 
generations of Norwegian women, busily clicking their needles 
through the long winter dusk. The star pattern (at left on 
the rack) comes from the Selbu area near Trondheim. 
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mountain ranges extending 
toward the ocean like huge 
fingers. After the ice age the 
coastline began to sink, and 
the sea flooded the valleys to 
form the fiords. After the pe- 
riod of sinking, a slight rising 
occurred so that a shelf of 
lowland pushed above the 
water in the south as well as 
in the west. Today the 
greater part of Norway’s 
population lives on this shelf. 
When it was formed, the 
chain of skerries also ap- 
peared that forms a natural 
breakwater along the coast. 

The fiords are extremely 
deep. In places in Sogne 
Fiord, the water has a depth 
of more than 4,000 feet. At 
their mouths, the fiords are 
broad and smiling, with 
farmlands on either side ; but 
gradually they narrow and 
the walls rise sheer and ever 
higher above the water. In 
many places the sides are so 
nearly vertical that large 
ocean-going vessels may ply 
within a few yards of the 
fiord’s edge. On the steeper 
slopes there is little soil, but 
elsewhere there are groves 
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of pine and birch, 
where graceful red 
deer may be seen 
now and then. The 
islands that stand 
sentinel in the open 
sea look barren from 
a distance, but in 
sheltered coves and 
in crannies in the 
rocks there are thick- 
ets of oak and birch, 
aspen and rowantree. 

Some of Norway’s 
most important cities 
are at the mouths of 
the western fiords. 
Stavanger is a quaint 
old seaport, bustling 
with shipping and 
trade. It is the cen- 
ter of the fish-can- 
ning industry. Dur- 


THE HANSEATIC WHARF ON BERGEN’S WATER FRONT 
In these gabled buildings the German merchants of the Hanseatic 


ing the summer a League once bargained for fish in exchange for grain. Bergen has 
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constant stream of dock! line the l 

smacks bring silvery 

cargoes of brisling to the quays. Brisling 
are small fish, and those canned are sold 
as “sardines/' From Stavanger one may 
sail inland, weaving in and out among the 
teeming isles of Ryfylke and beyond into 
narrow fiords. One of the most enthrall- 
ing of these is Lyse Fiord, where farms 
perch, at the edge of steep walls, hundreds 
of feet above the water. On such farms, 
the sturdy, sure-footed “fiord horse” does 
yeoman service. 

One of the loveliest fiords of all is 
Hardanger, between Stavanger and Ber- 
gen. In the springtime the orchards along 
the shore are a drift of white blossoms. 
Farther inland, upland pastures show 
green and lush. Rising above the head 
of Hardanger Fiord is a lake-studded 
plateau rimmed with snow-covered peaks 
— Hardangervidda. On the edge of it, 
the power of both Laatefoss and Voering- 
foss (joss means “falls”) has been har- 
nessed in superb engineering feats. 

Although the colorful costumes of old 
time are rarely worn any more and the 
folk costumes are disappearing from 
everyday life, the visitor to the Hardanger 


been an important port ever since that medieval period. Today modern 
docks line the busy harbor, a haven for ships of all flags. 


region may be lucky enough to witness an 
old-fashioned wedding. The women in the 
bridal party wear white blouses, and over 
them stiffly beaded or embroidered bod- 
ices ; and knee-length skirts of black or 
dark-blue homespun. The men may be 
decked out in bibbed trousers with elab- 
orately embroidered vests, and broad- 
brimmed hats, or sometimes tight-fitting 
knee breeches, scarlet vests with silver 
buttons and silver-buckled shoes. If the 
people live inland, the bridal procession 
winds down a country road led by a 
fiddler playing the curious eight-stringed 
“Hardanger fiddle.” (Four of the strings 
are set below the others, and they give out 
rich overtones when the fiddle is played.) 
Bride and groom follow, riding in state, 
the bride wearing a crown, a tradition that 
has come down from medieval times. The 
crown, wrought of silver, is probably a 
family heirloom. If the fiord is near by, 
the procession will be made up of a num- 
ber of small boats. 

Bergen was already an important city 
in the Middle Ages, when merchants set- 
tled there from the free towns of the 


the sun is shining on the spray, a rainbow bends ks^f vfn U ^ nf0S ’ ° r ? eek ? ng Falls - When 
graph shows a portion of the Norwegian plateau, two to 7hr£ thouSfcet Wgh. ^ Ph ° t0 ’ 
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GLACIERS, such as" the one of which we see the 
sides of some of the mountains in the Horunger grou] 
These enormous U-shaped valleys were carved out b} 
cut several hundred of them along the coast, which 
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Hanseatic League in northern Germany. 
Side by side with gabled buildings, includ- 
ing the Hanseatic Wharf, that date from 
this period, and even earlier reminders of 
the Vikings, are modern hotels and res- 
taurants and shops. 

Though industry is taking a more im- 
portant part in the life of Bergen today, 
it is still one of Norway’s chief shipping 
centers. The country’s prosperity has 
long been dependent on world trade ; and 
before World War II, Norway had the 
fourth largest fleet of merchant ships of 
any country in the world, During the 
heroic but doomed struggle against the 
Germans in April 1940, seven-eighths of 
this fleet managed to escape to Allied 


ports. Thereafter it carried men and 
supplies to every theater of the war ; and 
numbers of the ships and the Norwegian 
seamen who manned them were lost. One 
of Norway’s chief problems after the war, 
therefore, was to rebuild its merchant 
marine. Norwegians could take pride in 
the fact that by 1951 their shipping was 
greater than it had been in 1939. Norway 
now ranks third in world shipping. 

The largest and deepest of the fiords, 
and perhaps the most wildly magnificent, 
is Sogne Fiord. It winds inland for no. 
miles, where it meets the cold fingers of 
the Jostedal Glacier, the largest ice field 
in northern Europe. The really high 
mountains of Norway — the Lorn, the 



Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway, JN, Y. 


GLAF TRYGVESSEN STILL STANDS GUARD OVER TRONDHEIM 

The market place is in the center of Trondheim, at the base of a statue of King Olaf Trygvessen who 
founded the city in 997 . A daring Viking chief, his romantic story weaves through Norwegian 
u f ? laf T eSse1 ’ *e Long Snake, was the mightiest in the north. During a fierce 

battle in 1000 , Olaf fought on until he was about to be overwhelmed and then leaped into the sea. 
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Jotunheim, the Hemseclal and the Voss — 
lie in a semicircle around the innermost 
arms of Sogne Fiord. 

The most northerly part of the Fiord 
Country consists of the districts of Moere, 
Romsdal and Trondelag. Kristiansund 
is the most important town of Moere, and 
most of its citizens are sea fishermen. 
Aalesund is the chief fishing center and one 
of the most important in the world. In- 
land, the streams, their headlong rush to 
the sea broken by numerous falls, teem 
with trout and salmon. Flare and ptar- 
migan may be flushed on the upland 
moors; and elk roam in the forests around 
Lake Snaasa. The forests of this region 
are second in value only to those of South 
Norway. All supply the country’s tre- 
mendous pulp and paper industry. 

Trondheim, Once Called Nidaros 

The city of Trondheim, in Troendelag, 
is almost exactly in the center of Norway 
from north to south. It was founded by 
King Olaf Trygvessen in 997 as the capital 
of Norway and was then called Nidaros. 
The spires of Nidaros Cathedral dominate 
the modern city’s skyline ; and Norwegian 
kings are still crowned in the beautiful 
medieval building. 

Beyond Troendelag lies North Norway, 
the Land of the Midnight Sun. The 
greater part of it is within the Arctic 
Circle. At North Cape, the farthest tip of 
Norway, the sun never sets from about 
May 14 to July 30. In the winter the 
shimmering curtain of the aurora borealis, 
or northern lights, brightens the long 
nights with unearthly splendor. 

To North Cape by an Ancient Route 

One of the most exciting experiences 
in Norway is to take a trip in summer on 
one of the comfortable coastal steamers 
that ply the Northern Way between Ber- 
gen and North Cape. A wall of rocky 
cliffs, rising sheer from the icy Arctic 
waters, the headland stands out in lonely 
grandeur. The round trip on the ship 
takes about twelve days. However, you 
can vary the tour by returning overland. 
There are excellent roads and railways. 

Not far south of North Cape, on the 


island of Kvaloey, is Hammerfest, the 
most northerly town in the world and the 
center for Finnmark. as the far northern 
region is called. Only about 70,000 peo- 
ple live in this district, on the weather- 
beaten coast or on lonely homesteads sep- 
arated by vast stretches of moor. Here, 
in the brief summer months, under long 
hours of sunlight, plants grow so fast that 
one can almost see them sprout. 

South from Hammerfest, the next im- 
portant town is Tromsoe, the “Capital of 
the Arctic.” It, too, is on an island. The 
Northern Lights Observatory is here and 
near by there is a Lapp camp. Narvik, 
further down the coast, is the chief port 
for shipping iron ore. Most of the coun- 
try’s considerable iron-ore resources are 
in North Norway. 

Swinging out into the ocean, northwest 
of Vest Fiord, is the chain of the Lofoten 
Islands. They are the headquarters of the 
tremendous fishing industry of North 
Norway. Cod is the chief catch. Tons of 
it are exported, fresh or frozen, dried or 
salted. The herring fisheries are the next 
most important after cod, and a large part 
of this catch is canned. Since it was dis- 
covered some years ago that cod-liver oil 
is extremely rich in vitamins A and D, the 
oil has become an important item in Nor- 
way’s international trade. 

The Norwegian People of Today 

Their mountainous and sea-girt country 
— almost an island — has molded the Nor 
wegians in many ways, For all its beauty, 
the land requires hard labor of its inhabi- 
tants. Toil and hardship have made them 
sturdy and self-reliant; and the constant 
challenge of sea and mountain has made 
them proudly independent. From the 
dawn of their recorded history they have 
also had a great respect for law and order. 

From about 800 to 1050, the people 
along the coasts of northwestern Europe 
trembled in fear of the bold Viking raids. 
Nevertheless, many Norsemen went to 
trade (dried cod was even then an item 
for barter) and in search of homes. Norse 
colonies were set up in Iceland, Scotland, 
the Faeroes and along the French coast 
(Normandy ! ) and in Ireland. Where- 






SVOLVAER, HOME OF THE LOFOTENS COD-FISHING FLEET 
From January into April, the harbor swarms with thousands of vessels of fishermen who have 
gathered from all parts of the coast. It is then that the cod come to their spawning grounds at 
the base of the mountainous Lofotens. Nowhere else are such large quantities of cod found in 
so small an area, and the catch is enormous. More than half of it is salted, 


ever they settled, they brought a respect 
for law. The feudal system, by which the 
great mass of European people were held 
in thrall during the Middle Ages, was 
never established in N orway . The peas- 
ants continued to live as free men. It is 
an interesting sidelight on the period of 
colonization that ancient Norse literature 
— the sagas, the eddaic and scaldic po- 
ems^ — found its richest expression in Ice- 
land. 

By 872 Norway was united under a 
single chief , Harald the Fair-haired. The 
kingdom was made even stronger by Olaf 
Haraldsson (Saint Olaf, 1016-29) who 
brought Christianity to Norway. 

However, colonies were lost, and civil 
strife and the terrible Black Death swept 
away three-quarters of the Norwegian 
population during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. So in 1397 Norway was 
forced to submit to a union with Denmark 
and Sweden, from which Sweden grad- 
ually broke away. The Dano-Norwegian 
union nevertheless lasted until 1814. In 
that year Norway wrote a new constitution 


and agreed to join a union with Sweden. 
But throughout the nineteenth century the 
Norwegians strove by peaceful means for 
independence. Writers, composers and 
painters were inspired to produce works 
that would be thoroughly Norwegian in 
feeling, without the old Danish influence. 
Interest in the old folk arts took on new 
life. Asbjoernsen and Moe made their 
wonderful collection of folk and fairy tales, 
which until then had been handed down 
by word of month. Woven through the 
haunting music of Edvard Grieg ( 1T43- 
1907), Norway’s greatest composer, are 
threads of old folk medodies. 

The union with Sweden ended in June 
1905, when the Norwegian Parliament 
declared Norway’s independence. Hoi- 
king, the Norwegian people elected Prince 
Charles of Denmark, crowned as Haakon 
VII. 

The government of Norway is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. There are several 
political parties, of which Labor is the 
strongest, Norway was one of the first 
countries to develop a broad Social-security 
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program, which includes insurance against 
unemployment, illness and accident, and 
retirement pensions. The welfare services 
for children reach the most remote homes. 
Boys and girls have regular medical and 
dental examinations ; and necessary treat- 
ment is usually free. 

Other progressive nations have copied 
the “Oslo breakfast,” served to the city’s 
children at school before classes begin. 
It is a scientifically balanced meal, of whole 
milk, whole-grain bread, vitamin-rich 
spreads, and fresh fruit or vegetables in 
season — plus cod-liver oil ! 

Norway has a splendid public-education 
system. Boys and girls from the age of 
seven must go to elementary school for 
seven years. On remote farms and in 
little isolated schools, the radio helps to 
bring the children into closer contact with 
the outside world. In the last two grades 
of the elementary schools and in the sec- 


ondary schools, English is usually taught 
as a second language. Oslo University is 
the mother institution of all the other 
Norwegian academic colleges. 

The “big moment” in the lives of Nor- 
wegian children comes on Christmas Eve. 
It begins with a traditional dinner of boiled 
codfish and rice porridge. In the country 
a bowl of porridge is set out, in the barn, 
for the brownie who, according to legend, 
watches over every family. Boys and girls 
remember the birds, too, and for them a 
sheaf of oats is hung from the ridgepole. 
There is no lingering over dinner, for 
under a lighted tree gifts await the chil- 
dren-— perhaps skis or ice skates, and mit- 
tens, sweaters or scarfs knitted in unique 
patterns that have come down through the 
centuries. As the joyous evening draws 
to a close, boys and girls join hands around 
the glowing tree and sing old Norwegian 
Christmas carols. 


NORWAY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Bounded on the north and northwest by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the west by the North Atlantic, 
on the south by the North Sea and the Skager- 
rak, and on the east by Sweden, Finland and 
Russia. The distance from north to south is 
about 1,100 miles; and the coastline, including 
the fiords and the shores of the islands, is about 
12,000 miles. The total area is 126,099 square 
miles, and the population is about 3,250,000. The 
Arctic archipelago of Svalbard (which includes 
Spitsbergen), which is under Norwegian sover- 
eignty, has an area of 23,980 square miles and a 
population of about 2,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

Hereditary and constitutional monarchy with 
legislative power in the hands of the Storting, or 
Parliament, for which women are eligible. The 
executive is represented by the king, who acts 
through a Cabinet. The constitution, which has 
been modified at various times, dates from 1814. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Country unsuited to agriculture, and only 3.6% 
of the whole area is cultivated. Forests (mostly 
pine) cover 24% of the total area and are one 
of the chief natural resources. Cod, herring, 
mackerel, salmon, whale and seal fisheries are 
important. The mineral deposits include silver, 
copper, pyrites and iron, and coal is worked in 
Spitsbergen. 

The principal exports are wood pulp and paper 


manufactures, edible animal products, base metals 
and articles made of them, oil seeds and fats. 
The principal imports are machinery, transport 
equipment, ships, base metals and articles made 
of them (different from those exported) , fuel, 
oil, textiles and cereals. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

In a recent year, the total registered mer- 
chant marine (ships above 100 gross tons only) 
was 2,215 vessels, 5,822,000 gross tons. Ships 
under construction at this time totaled 2,500,000 
gross tons. Total railway mileage is 2,780 miles, 
mainly state-owned. There are 1,693,147 miles of 
telegraph and telephone line. Radio broadcast- 
ing is state-controlled. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the na- 
tional church and the only one endowed by the 
state. The clergy are nominated by the king. 
There is freedom of religion for all denomina- 
tions. 

Education is compulsory and primary schools 
are free. There are 2 kinds of secondary 
schools, and a number of vocational and technical 
institutions. There are 2 universities, Oslo and 
Bergen. 

POPULATIONS OF CHIEF CITIES 
Oslo, capital, 418,449; Bergen, 109,320; 
Trondheim, 57,128 ; Stavanger, 50,320 ; Dram- 
men, 26,994; Kristiansand. 24,343. 
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The Home of the Goths 

By Forest , Dale and Waterway through Sweden 

Sweden, one of the lands of the midnight sun, a land of lakes, forests and 
rapid rivers, is rich in iron mines, paper mills and intricate electrical appli- 
ances. To it perhaps five thousand years ago came a tall, blond Aryan 
people who had never bowed to alien rule nor mixed their blood with that 
of other races. Sweden was one home of the Goths, whence hordes of “bar- 
barians” swept over Europe from north to south and from east to west in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, conquering all who opposed them, 
even to the legions of the Roman emperors. Although few in number, 
the Swedish people have left their mark upon the world — for there is not one 
of the great ruling races, with the exception of the Japanese, that cannot, 
through Gothic ancestors of centuries ago, claim kindred with the Swedes of 
to-day. Prosperous Stockholm is a city of high culture and advanced social 
legislation as well as great natural beauty. 

S WEDEN, facing eastward with its to them in 1160. He later became the 
back to Norway, shows in its pol- patron saint of Sweden. Byzantine coins, 
ished granite slopes and coastal dug up amid the ruins of ancient Visby, 
islands and the basins of its snow-fed on the island of Gothland, indicate that 
lakes the work of the last ice sheet. Cen- ancient Sweden had an extensive trade, 
turies before the Goths swarmed out of Her vast copper mine at Falun was 
the north to the invasion of the Latin opened in 1284, and she had furs and 
countries, the ice in its advance down the fish for export. Several thousand rune 
eastern slope of the Scandinavian pe- stones remain to mark the graves of the 
ninsula gouged out a chain of depressions Vikings. In 1397 Margaret of Denmark 
through the very middle of Sweden. It united the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
also embroidered the entire coastline with at Kalmar Castle, on the coast opposite 
ragged islands and peninsulas that range the island of Oland ; but the Swedes were 
in size from the tiniest of pine-clad rocks restive, and in 1523, Gustavus Vasa, who 
to the two huge stretches of farmland, had driven out the Danes, was elected 
Oland and Gothland. These islands are king. By the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
called the Garden of Skerries, and many tury the throne had become hereditary; 
of them have been made even more and what with the wise rule of the Vasa 
charming by the presence of summer kings and the decline of the Hanseatic 
villas. You would enjoy the sail through League— which permitted them to secure 
the labyrinth of wooded isles and islets the lion’s share of the Baltic trade— 
along the coast of Bothnia. Sweden had two centuries of great 

The Swedes came of the same Viking power in Europe. Protestantism gradu- 
stock as the other Scandinavians. Though ally gained a: foothold. 

St. Ansgar preached in the ninth century Sweden’s greatest king, Gustavus 
in Sweden, the natives continued their Adolphus, joined in the Thirty Years’ 
pagan sacrifices to Thor and Odin until War and made his country mistress of 
British missionaries converted them in the Baltic and a dominant military power, 
the twelfth century. The first Swedish His daughter Christina, a mere child 
overlords chose Upsala as their seat of when she came to the throne, made the 
government. Stockholm originated in Swedish court a centre of European 
the effort to defend an islet with stocks culture. A generation later Charles XII 
from invading Danes. Ironically, it was fought desperately with Peter the Great 
because King Eric IX refused to cut of Russia, but was worsted, and during 
short his attendance at Mass when a 1 the next hundred years Sweden lost 
Danish army arrived that he fell victim most of her foreign possessions. In 1810 



the Swedish diet elected Bernadotte, one 
of Napoleon’s generals, crown prince, and 
his line still rules in Sweden. Norway 
was joined to Sweden in 1814, but, in 
1905, became independent. When the 
popular Gustavus V came to the throne 
in 1907 he dispensed with the coronation 
ceremony. Sweden was neutral in both 
world wars, though in the second war 
Germany occupied N orway and Den- 
mark, and the three little states across 
the Baltic were taken by Russia. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN PENINSULA 


As your steamer plies along the wind- 
ing fjord to Stockholm you will see rising 
out of the quiet waters a granite city built 
on two groups of these rocky promi- 
nences, one in the Baltic, one in Lake 
Malar. The waterfront; is as clean as 
a boulevard, and on the rivers that flow 
deep within the heart of the city lie great 
steamers, little sail boat freighters laden 
with birch logs, and numbers of white 
passenger steamers. In winter the tourist 
will see long-distance skating races wind- 









SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 

NIMBLE FINGERS WEAVE BASKETS FOR HOUSEWIFE AND FISHERMAN 
On rainy days and during the long winter months the Swedish farmer can find many a pleasant 
task or hobby. Basketry, for instance, is engrossing and it produces things of real use. 
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ing through the archipelago on silver ice, of the ancient city. To the north of this 
and in the harbor hilarious exhibitions lies Norrstrom and to the south, Soder- 
of sail-skating. On one island stands the strom. Norrmalm, at the heart of Norr- 
palace of the king, an impregnable look- strom, is the part of the city that con- 
ing structure built around a court ; on an- tains the finest buildings. Downtown you 
other, hard by, is the red brick city hall will like the government-operated phone 
with a roof of copper shingles green with booths on the street corners, the clean 
weather-stain. Gleaming like the mid- waterfront— -so like a boulevard— and the 
night sun on the tower of this building opportunity of drinking coffee, in sum- 
poises a great golden ball and above it mer, at little green painted tables on the 
the three golden crowns that are Sweden’s sidewalks beneath the drooping elms, 

coat-of-arms, symbol of the one-time joint The fashionable suburb, where lives the 
sovereignty with Norway and Denmark, royal family, is Ulriksdal. At Upsala is 
On other islands stand factories and lum- the Temple where, thousands of years 
ber yards or schools and museums. before Christ, sacrifices were made to 

Stockholm is an uncommonly beautiful Odin. It stands neighbor to the Univer- 
city by reason of its location, which has sity of Upsala, founded five centuries ago. 
caused it to be termed the Venice of the In visiting another suburb, Sodermalm, 
North. Standing at the junction of Lake one is taken up the cliff in two great 
Malar and the sea, it occupies all of the iron elevators called the Maria and 
small islands that lie between their shores. Katarina lifts. The Stor Kyrka, which 
Staden, the island that so nearly con- also is worth a visit, dates back to Stock- 
nects the two mainlands, was the nucleus holm’s thirteenth-century founder, Burger 
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SWEDISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 

THE DONJON OF VITTSKOVLE CASTLE, ANCIENT STRONGHOLD 
Long ago the tower was a grim reminder of feudal power. Today it has a fairy-tale charm. Only 
the wind ever rustles these trees or ruffles the tranquil waters of the old moat. 
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CHRISTMAS COMES IN SWEDEN 
In Sweden, when Christmas time rolls around, charming angels in varii 
oi ail kinds and unique decorative designs in straw are in popular demand 
are fashioning a straw goat with impossibly long horns. The woman anc 
colorful old costume of their district, as part of the holida 





GLASSWARE OF DISTINCTION 

This expert is engraving a vase by means of a copper wheel fitted to a lathe. The scene is the 
Orrefors factory in Sweden, established in 1898. The factory produces household glass of graceful, 
delicate shape; but it is known abroad chiefly for its beautiful “fine arts” ware, designed by emi- 
nent artists. Today there is no modern glass anywhere that excels Orrefors. 
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Jarl. The turreted Stadium was built in 
1912 for the Olympic games. Skansen, 
the island annex to the Northern Mu- 
seum, is what the Swedes call a hill 
garden. It would repay a visit by reason 
of its reproduction of the rural districts, 
old wooden churches and farmhouses 
set in characteristic surroundings. 

Next in size is Gothenburg (Gote- 
borg), the chief seaport, which is at the 
western end of the Gota Canal. This 
canal— through whose fifty or sixty locks 
five thousand vessels annually pass — con- 
nects the chain of lakes before men- 
tioned, Vener, Vetter, and many smaller 
ones. 

A Bird's-eye View 

If we were mounted, like the boy who 
rode the wild goose in Selma Lagerlof’s 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils, while we 
made the thousand-mile journey from 
south to north, we would get a bird’s-eye 
view of four well marked geographical 
zones. These correspond to the ancient 
divisions of Sweden, namely, Gothland, 
Svealand, Norrland and Lapland. 

Gothland, sometimes called Scania, is 
a region of rich farmlands, lakes and 
meadows, the stronghold of the dairy 
farmer. Here and there we will spy an 
ancient castle, with its round towers, or 
a church in the substantial northern 
Gothic architecture. 

A Living from Five Acres 

When you see one of the stalwart red 
farmhouses, steep-roofed against the 
winter snows, white-shuttered against 
the summer sunshine, with its fences 
fragrant with drying hay and its clover- 
breathing meadow placid with grazing 
cattle, it will be easy to realize that the 
bondar or dweller, as the freeholder is 
called, can make a good living from even 
five acres of the rich black soil. Often 
he can trace the tenure of his land back 
for a thousand years, but you will find 
his dairy of the most modern construc- 
tion. You will also find the dairyman a 
member of a co-operative association. 

Now on to Svealand. It was in the 
peasants of Dalecarlia that Gustavus 


Vasa, the patriot king who rescued 
Sweden from the Danes, found his main- 
stay. These farmers received him as a 
homeless fugitive and by their courage 
placed him on the throne. They were 
also the troopers who, in the Thirty 
Years’ War, enabled Gustavus Adolphus 
to maintain the Protestant cause in 
Northern Europe. In Dalecarlia, or 
Dalarne, where gleams Lake Siljan like 
a jewel of the forest, survive all the 
ancient manners and traditions of the 
Swedish race. Here may be seen the 
costumes that originated in the days when 
every housewife did her own spinning 
and weaving. Here people may still 
sometimes be seen going long distances 
to church in huge open church boats with 
their eight pairs of oars. Here also one 
will find that the old-time arts of weav- 
ing and lace-making, metal and cabinet 
work — now on exhibition in the Northern 
Museum at Stockholm and the open-air 
museum in Skansen Park — are being 
taught in the schools. 

Now let us cross the central lake por- 
tion of Svealand on our way to Norrland. 
The rivers become wilder, the forests 
more unbroken, as the land rises to the 
snow-capped mountains of the Nor- 
wegian frontier. Steamers can navigate 
hundreds of miles up the broad Indals 
and Angerman rivers. 

Forests Perpetually Renewed 

Sweden’s two most valuable industries 
have for centuries been lumbering and 
iron-working, and her wood-pulp and 
paper industry is becoming increasingly 
important to the United States. Fully 
half of Sweden is under forest, and care- 
ful legislation regulates its cutting and 
replanting that the forests may he per- 
petually renewed. 

The centre of the timber industry is 
Sundsvall, far to the north of the farm 
country. The flaxen-haired giants of 
lumbermen spend the crisp, white winter 
felling and trimming the firs and spruces 
and hauling them to the skidways or 
platforms built out over the banks of 
the rivers. With the breaking up of the 
ice in spring, the waiting logs are rafted 





GIRLS OF LEKSAND wear their old-fashioned, brightly colored dresses on gala days Their 
beautifully embroidered aprons show that they live in Leksand, for in Dalarne the costumes 
of the country folk vary from parish to parish. In Mora, for example, women wear red rib- 
bons m their hair, and in Floda they have roses stitched on their frocks. 
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and sent floating swiftly down the Indals 
or the Angerman to Sundsvall, to a bat- 
tery of thirty humming sawmills. Nor 
is any waste of the precious timber per- 
mitted. The largest match factory in the 
world is operated at Jonkoping. The 
Swedish match trust once controlled over 
half the world’s output, and became a 
factor in international finance. Origi- 
nally an export trust it expanded into a 
financing organization with branches in 
several countries. This collapsed with 
he death of the promoter, Ivar Kruger. 

North even of Norrland lies Lapland, 
a bleak waste of dwarf white birch, 
creeping willow and boggy tundra where 
the rosy streamers of the aurora borealis 
tingle up from the black horizon of the 
winter night. 

Solid Mountain of Iron Ore 

Around the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, across from Finland, dwell per- 
haps thirty-five thousand Finns, whose 
ancestors migrated from the Ural Moun- 
tains before the time of Christ. Here, 
as in Norway, nomadic tribes of short, 
dusky Lapps follow their reindeer from 
pasture to pasture over the moorlands. 

In this far North exist some of the 
richest beds of iron ore in the world. 
At Gellivara, and at Kiruna, are solid 
mountains of ore, millions of tons of 
which are yearly exported. Though 
Gellivara lies within the Arctic Circle, 
the winter cold is tempered by the west 
winds from the Gulf Stream drift which 
impart, even to the eastern slope of 
Sweden, a milder quality to the climate 
than is usual in so high a latitude. 

To transport iron ore from Sulea, on 
an arm of the Baltic, to the port of Nar- 
vik in Norway, an electric railroad has 
been built. The power comes from Por- 
jus Falls, where a mammoth dam and 
hydro-electric plant were constructed 
during the long winter dusk, the men 
working under a glare of electric light. 
The formation of ice at the dam was 
prevented by thrusting electric rods into 
the water. The tourist could journey 
luxuriously on the Lapland express, 
for a hundred miles beyond Polar Circle 


station, to Abisko, on Lake Torne Trask, 
which was once regarded as the end of 
the habitable world. 

Abundant Electric Power 

While Sweden’s industrial development 
has until of late years been retarded by 
the lack of coal, the development of her 
vast resources in electric power is rapidly 
bringing about an industrial growth, of 
which the one most important item is the 
application of electric power to the smelt- 
ing of iron. The great rivers abound in 
rapids and waterfalls that can be harnessed 
for the generation of electricity. The 
power plant at the Falls of Trollhattan 
commands two thousand horse power for 
the turning of factory wheels, and one 
of Sweden’s most notable industries is 
the manufacture of Diesel engines. 
Hernosand, on the Gulf of Bothnia, was 
the first European town to have electric 
lights, and to-day half the farms employ 
electrically driven farm and household 
machinery. The promise of the neaf 
future is that the whole of Sweden will 
be electrified. So much for the more 
practical side of life. Sweden is also a 
country in which the white winters have 
their unique pleasures. 

Skiing a Necessity in Winter 

It is only of late years that skiing 
(pronounced shee-ing ) has become a 
sport in Sweden. Its importance for a 
thousand years and more lay in its neces- 
sity as a mode of transportation. It was 
a commonplace in Sweden when the 
authors of the sixth century described a 
far northern people, meaning the Lapps, 
as the “speedily-sliding hunting people,” 
while the skiing of the Norwegians was 
mentioned in the Sagas. K skier with an 
arm bow is shown on a runestone of 
the eleventh century at a crossroads near 
Upsala. Certain it is that when the 
Swedes first settled in the northern part 
of their country, their farms would have 
been completely isolated the greater part 
of the year but for skis, nor could those 
first settlers have been so skillful at hunt- 
ing but for this footgear. 

The first ski races in Sweden 
35 
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SWEDISH PEASANT GIRLS in their quaint, old-fashioned clothes have a wonderful 
charm. Their aprons are of soft leather, with the bodices elaborately decorated. The 
short jackets, fringed with thick wool, and the be-ribboned bonnets, add greatly to the 
^ effect of the beautiful dress. We may occasionally see these costumes in the towns. 
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N STOCKHOLM’S “OLD TOWN” 
Jlands. In this section are the Roya 
Its clock tower rises above this narro 
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ranged for school boys in the in the spring, thei 
The first jumping com- with a firm crus 


those art 
late seventies. 

petition was held in Stockholm in 1880 
(and it was won by the Norwegian Norway too. 
Guardsmen of the King). After Lkv. Act 
international ski races, in 1892, local ski 
clubs began to be formed throughout 
Sweden. . Today government-supported 
courses in skiing are given to school of their 
boys, who invariably spend Easter week 
in the snow-covered mountains of north- 
ern Sweden. Unless Easter 


is usually enough snow 
Easter week is a fa- 
vorite time for skiing in the mountains of 

After the first Ski relay racing is also practiced 
Whereas the Norwegians, with their 
mountainous country, excel in j umping 
and short races, the Swedes, by reason 
more nearly level territory, pre- 
fer long races in which endurance takes 
precedence over speed. In the army, 
is very late skiing is held to be an essential branch 
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BRIGHT COLORS worked in beautiful designs on the clothes of both men and women 
mark the traditional costumes of Sweden, although such dress has largely disappeared as 
everyday wear. This country woman of Dalame is busy at her old-fashioned hand loom 
weaving ribbons that will be used to decorate the holiday caps and dresses of Swedish girls. 
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“THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER” 

The changing of the guard is always a thrilling ceremony to witness. In the square of t 
palace in Stockholm, built in Italian Renaissance style, the guard presents arms to the 
accompaniment of the military band in the center background. The palace holds, within j 
some rare collections of art treasures, among them many fine Gobelin tapestries. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE IN STOCKHOLM 

S V i e iT ; f # wm 0yd °? e ?- ? T ouse > built in i 8 98, makes clear the r 
? }v e t he * y en i ce c°, f i he . North ” The city includes several sma 
the Swedish coast by the Skaltsjo, a channel leading to the sea beyond. 1 
with the mainland by a number of bridges including the Norrbro 






G5TEBORG, Sweden’s second largest city, is the center of the country’s shipping and ship- 
building. Fine avenues, parks and buildings reflect the enterprise of her citizens. 



ROLLING MEADOWS decked with white and gold flowers lie along the leys. These young flower-gatherers with their arms full of marguerites 

shores of the Ostervick, an arm of Lake Siljan in central Sweden. The come from Leksand, a lakeside village. Their costumes — all too seldom 

region about the lake is considered one of the most beautiful in Sweden seen today — are the traditional ones of the section and their charm and 

and is sometimes called the Land of Dales on account of its many val- color seem in keeping with the natural loveliness of the countryside. 




fresh pastures for their reindeer. They live sometimes in rough tents such rich. Lapp boys wear caps topped with gaily colored woolen tufts, and 

as this, and sometimes in huts of turf like those ordinarily occupied by the girls, hoods. Warm clothes are needed in their land. 



THE HOME OF 

ness is given to idealism. In 1914 Stock- 
holm adopted a system of liquor control 
whereby sales are confined to licensed 
companies. Indeed, the Swedes have 
become moderate drinkers since the in- 
auguration of the Bratt system, whereby 
applicants for liquor are investigated and 
the amounts they may purchase carefully 
regulated according to their means and 
personal habits. Divorce is freely obtain- 
able upon mutual consent. This is due 
in part to the influence of Ellen Key, 
who advocated marriage for love only. 
Both men and women over 21 years of 
age are entitled to vote. 

The Swedes, universally well educated, 
fond of all their arts, are also quick to 
adopt scientific inventions. They are be- 
coming world-famed for their invention, 
manufacture and use of intricate electri- 
cal appliances, such as their lighthouses 
regulated by clockwork which need to 


SWEDEN: FACTS 

THE COUNTRY 

Boundaries: Finland on the northeast, the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea on the east, 
the Skagerak and Cattegat on the southwest 
and Norway on the west. Over half the coun- 
try is covered by forests of pine, birch and 
spruce, while in the south are oak and beech 
forests. Total area, 173,403 square miles; popu- 
lation, 7.073,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

King wields executive power in conjunction 
with Council of State of about twelve ministers 
at whose head is the Prime Minister. The Parlia- 
ment, or Diet, is composed of First and Second 
Chambers. Members of the former number 
150, who are elected by members of the Lands- 
tings, or provincial representations, and by 
electors from six towns outside the Lands- 
tings. The Second Chamber has about 230 
members elected by universal suffrage for four 
years. Both sexes over 21 have the right to 
vote. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. The chief crops are hay, fodder- 
roots, potatoes, sugar-beets, oats, rye, wheat and 
barley. Mineral resources include iron, zinc, 
sulphur pyrites, copper and coal. Sawmilling, 
the making of pig iron and steel and the manu- 


THE GOTHS 

be attended only once in three months. 
Around Stockholm they are also making 
experiments in the growing of vegetables 
out of season in soil electrically heated. 
Since 1911 they have adopted a national 
trade mark displaying the three crowns 
on a blue and yellow ground. 

There are several fine airports, and 
aviation, as in most countries, has rapidly 
developed. Regular passenger and mail 
service links the cities of Sweden with 
London and with most of the large cities 
on the continent. 

The traveler will find illuminated maps 
in the Swedish railway stations, and at 
Stockholm he may see the native cos- 
tumes on the cash-girls of the big depart- 
ment stores. Whatever else he does, he 
should visit the Scandinavian Northern 
Museum, located out of doors on the 
Djurgard, before he leaves the picturesque 
Swedish capital. 


AND FIGURES 

facture of cream separators, lighthouse appa- 
ratus, telephone supplies, motors and electrical 
machinery, porcelain and glass are among the 
chief industrial activities. Important exports 
are wood-pulp and paper manufactures, timber, 
metal goods and machinery, minerals, glass and 
earthenware and animal products. The im- 
ports include coal, raw textile materials, 
animal products, corn and flour. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There are over 10,346 miles of railway, of 
which about two-fifths are owned by the state. 
Telegraph wires aggregate more than 79,338 
miles, state telephone lines about 2,156,154 miles. 
Highway mileage totals 55,940. Post offices 
number more than 4,635. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
The Lutheran Protestant Church is recog- 
nized as the state religion, but other creeds are 
permitted. 

Public elementary education is compulsory 
and free. There are secondary schools and 
special schools of all kinds and two universi- 
ties (Uppsala and Lund). 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Population: Stockholm, capital, 745,936; 

Goteborg (Gothenburg), 353,991; Malmo, 192,- 
498; Norrkoping, 84,939; Halsingborg, 71,718. 
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The Land of a Thousand Lakes 

Finland and Its Progressive People 

When one reads of the achievements of the Finns, naturally one expects them 
to be associated with a large and prosperous people. As a matter of fact the 
Finns are a small nation (slightly more than four million). The people are 
usually tall and fair-skinned, and they speak a language similar to the Hun- 
garian. The coast of Finland is island-fringed and no country of Europe has 
an equal area of land that contains so many lakes. Forest covers nearly three- 
quarters of the land and the abundant waterways provide routes by which 
lumber and its products may reach the sea. Though under Swedish domina- 
tion for centuries the Finns had been under Russian control for the hundred 
years before 1917 when they declared their independence. There is a small 
bwedish-speakmg population — on the southern ; and western coasts and in the 
Aland Islands. Among the many Finns who have made the world richer by 
their genius are Jean Sibelius, the composer, and Eliel Saarinen, architect 

A NCESTORS of present-day Finns Finns.” The Declaration of Independence 
were sailors, hunters and primitive of December 6, 1917, was the outcome 
farmers who came into the territory But the Finns had to fight the Red armies 
of what is now Finland about two thou- of the new Russian state to make good 
sand years ago. The Finnish language is their freedom, and it was not until 1919 
related to the Estonian and the Hungar- that the Finnish republic was set up. 
ian. The three peoples were probably in Twenty-one years later, Russian troops 
close association before they settled in marched again into Finland, as we shall 
their present homelands. see later in this chapter. Events seesawed 

The early Finns, though brave, hardy from 1940 to 1945 ; but after the war the 
and resourceful, were conquered, in 1157, Finns had to cede some of their territory, 
by the King of Sweden and converted to and also special privileges, to the Soviet 
Christianity. The Finns guarded their Union. 

own customs jealously, yet they adjusted In this land of dense fir and pine woods, 
readily to Swedish rule. lumbering and woodworking are leading 

For the next five centuries Finland industries. Timber, plywood, spools, 
was incorporated as an integral part of paper and pulp are by far the chief ex- 
Sweden. Thus it was that the Western ports. Butter, cheese and eggs have also 
ideals and the Lutheran faith were in- been shipped out in large quantities, 
culcated to survive even the later period Finnish factories, farms and mills produce 
of Russian dominance. In 1710 Peter steel, machinery, cereals and textiles, 
the Great of Russia entered into a bitter But Finland needs more of these than she 
struggle with Charles XII of Sweden in can produce, so she must import a certain 
which his troops overran the whole of amount. 

Finland. Sweden made repeated efforts The great glaciers that once covered 
to win back her lost province, and did northern Europe scored the face of Fin- 
keep the. western part. Russia took over land with rugged lines of scenic hills and 
all of Finland .in. .1.809, and Tsar Alex- placid, twisting lakes. Forests spread 
ander entered into an agreement for the over and between the gravelly ridges and 
union of Finland and Russia guaranteeing down to the sandy shores of the lakes, 
the Finnish constitution. His successors When the seas rose for a. time they cov- 
did not keep the pledge, but attempted to ered the south of Finland with a heavy 
make the country Russian. The Finns clay soil. Here forests are thick and 
resisted stoutly. An oft-quoted saying farming is most productive, 
ran, “We have ceased to be Swedes; we The rivers, filled with rapids, are 
cannot become Russians: we must be excellent for generating electric power. 
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• A FARM WIFE PREPARES BARLEY FOR MAKING MALT 
The barley is soaked in water for two or three days, during which the water is replaced several 
" times. When the grain has sprouted a little, it is dried. The result is called malt. 








LAKE PAIJANNE, SECOND LARGEST OF FINLAND’S 60,000 LAKES 




OLAVINLINNA CASTLE IN THE RESORT TOWN OF SAVONLINNA 

But one, the Ulea, is navigable for any 
great length. Boats of considerable size 
can traverse its whole length. 

The extraordinary system of lakes is 
connected with the Gulf of Finland by 
canals that provide about 2,700 miles of 
navigable inland waterways for ships. Of 
these canals, the most important is the 
sluiced canal connecting Lake Saima with 
die Gulf of Finland. It permits ships 
from the Baltic to penetrate 270 miles 
inland. Lake Ladoga, which is cut by 
the Russian border, is the largest lake. 

The three main lake basins are sepa- 


rated first by low flat hills which finally 
slope to the Gulf of Bothnia. Narrow 
moraines of earth and stone left by the 
ice-sheet run across Finland from north- 
west to southeast, rising as forested ridges 
from thirty to a hundred feet or more 
above the surrounding country. 

This labyrinth of lakes, connected by 
short rapid streams, covers southern Fin- 
land. To the north, nearly uninhabited 
tracts of hill country, the Keel (Kjolen) 
Mountains, stretch into a land of dark 
winters where the days are only a few 
hours long. At the headwaters of the 


THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES 

Tornea, Finland reaches a finger into Portions of the bark are peeled from the 
the highlands of Lapland, where flat- pine trees, a little at a time, until the bare 
topped summits or f jails rise from three trunks are covered with a thick yellow 
to four thousand feet above sea level, substance. The trees are then felled and 
and deep-sunk river basins make a dreary placed in a slow" kiln shaped like a gob- 
waste. _ let with a hollow stem. Down the inside 

The Karelians, the people of the north of this stem the tar runs into barrels, 
and east, nearest Russia, are good musi- The tar boats which take the barrels 
cians and accompany their singing on the along the waterways to Uleaborg are 
national instrument, a kind of zither specially built to shoot the rapids of the 
called the kantele. The Finns of the south Oulu River, which occur on the last stage 
and west, nearest Sweden, and Tavast- of the journey. Only professional pilots 
landers, who show that there has been are then allowed to take charge of these 
some intermingling of Teutonic stock, are boats, for the slightest mistake on the 
more serious minded and less inclined to part of the helmsman would cause the 
play. The Lapps in the extreme north of boat to be dashed to pieces. 

Finland (as in northern Sweden and In summer Finland is a riot of wild 
Norway) follow their reindeer herds. flowers and wild berries, particularly 
The tar industry is an important one. strawberries and raspberries. The moun- 



A COMBINED KITCHEN AND WORKSHOP IN A SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE 
The various members of the family may cook or work at their crafts without getting in each other’s 
way. Beautiful fabrics are created at home on such hand looms as this one. 
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AN INN AT IVALO, A CROSSROADS VILLAGE IN LAPLAND 
Ivalo is on the Arctic Highway, the main road through Finnish Lapland. It crosses the tundra 
for 330 miles, from Rovaniemi, on the Arctic Circle, to Pechenga, Russian seaport. 



FOUR-CORNERED CAP 
The cap’s points represent the winds and the blue tunic is trimmed with bands in colors borrowed 
from the northern lights. At the man’s feet is a canoelike sleigh— a pulkka. 










CARDING, OR HACKLING, FLAX FIBERS FOR WEAVING INTO LINEN 

Carding is the final step in the preparation of the fibers, before spinning. Drawing the fibers 
through a comb disentangles them and makes them lie side by side. For the finest linen the process 
is repeated a number of times, using successively finer combs. Previous to this step, the fibers 
have been retted — soaked in water to remove the covering of bark. 


THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES 


tain ash is abundant and in autumn its 
brilliant scarlet berries add to the beauty 
of the countryside. 

Bears and wolves, which were once 
found all over the country, have now 
almost disappeared. The elk has been 
saved by the game laws. Reindeer are 
found only in Lapland. In winter, Lapps 
come into Tornea with sledge loads of 
reindeer flesh, horns and skins. 

Finnish life has to be arranged to suit 
the climate, which is characterized by a 
short, hot summer when everything 
grows quickly, followed by six months 
of winter. Tornea, at the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, has then only three 
hours of daylight, and the whole country 
is covered with snow. The lakes, rivers 
and canals are frozen for months. 

Finnish hospitality always includes a 
good cup of coffee. The coffee-pot is 
•'kept on the back of the stove in constant 
readiness. With it one eats rye bread, 
smoked herring, sardines, dried reindeer 


meat, curdled milk, and the most excellent 
milk, butter, and potatoes. 

The Finnish steam-bath is a peculiarly 
national affair. Every village and every 
farmstead throughout the country pos- 
sesses a bathhouse. This is a large 
room with tree trunks fixed against the 
wall to form rough seats. On the floor 
is a heap of stones which have been 
heated in an oven or by a wood-fire. A 
pail of water is thrown on the stones, 
and this causes the room to be filled with 
steam. The bathers sit on the lowest 
seats at first and mount to the higher 
ones as they get used to the steam, mean- 
while beating each other with thin birch 
twigs. The bath ends with a plunge into 
a cold stream, or sometimes with a roll in 
the snow. 

For centuries Finland has excelled in 
the art of making beautiful rugs, and in 
olden days these rugs were part of a 
bride s dowry. They were used as bed- 
spreads and as wall-hangings. 
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In November the Folk High Schools 
are opened. These institutions are found 
all over Finland, and now the young 
people who have worked the farms all 
summer go on with their education. 

The state offers instruction in dairy 
fanning, navigation and other matters of 
practical interest. There are free libraries 
and lectures, and a number of co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies. The Univer- 
sity of Helsinki is an excellent climax to 
the public-school system. 

The women of Finland have almost 
complete equality with the men. They 
may enter any occupation and any profes- 
sion. There are women lawyers, archi- 
tects, government employees and bank 
officials. Finnish girls are brought up to 
earn their own living. Women often 
continue in their careers after they marry. 

Ancient Songs and Chants 

Before they came under the influence 
of Sweden arid Christianity, the Finns 
worshiped their ancestors and the spirits 
of natural places and things, such as 
springs and woodlands. Spirits, the early 
Finns thought, had the power to bring or 
take away prosperity. For him to expect 
a good harvest, a farmer would have to 
be on good terms with the proper spirit. 
Often the people gathered together under 
the stars to sing of the deeds of their fore- 
bears and to chant magical phrases meant 
to call forth the favors of nature. 

For centuries the songs and poems were 
not written down, but they passed from 
generation to generation, with new lines 
and stories added from time to time at the 
great songfests. 

In the sixteenth century , scholars began 
to take an interest in the folk poems and 
recorded them in writing. A man of the 
nineteenth century made the most notable 
collection. He called it the Kalevala, 
which means “Land of the Giant Being,” 
Kaleva . The weird rhythms excited 
poets in many lands. Longfellow, who 
studied and translated into English the 
folk poetry of several ancient nations, 
came to love the Kalevala. When he 
wrot t Hiawatha, a narrative poem about 
another brave and imaginative people, the 


American Indians, he used the rhythms 
of the Finnish folk poems. 

Finland’s music also had its beginning 
in the old songfests. Like the lines of 
the Kalevala, modern Finnish music, 
especially that of Jean Sibelius, Finland’s 
foremost composer, preserves the magical 
flavor of life in early Finland. 

Wood smoke and the fragrant odor of 
pine trees, with the ax of the logger 
ringing in the cold air — that is Finland 
in winter. The farmhouses are often of 
logs chinked closely with clay, with the 
roof at a steep slant to throw off the snow. 
Within, in the big kitchen-living room, 
the huge wood stove blazes merrily. 

The Spring Log Drive 
Forestry and woodworking are Fin- 
land’s principal industries and during the 
long winter months the loggers are busy 
in the woods. In the spring when the ice 
breaks out of the rivers and lakes, great 
rafts of cut logs are made, and floated 
down to the mills. Over the waterfalls 
and through the rapids they go. The 
short, hot summer with long, bright days 
is a time of planting and harvesting. 

Pine, spruce and birch are the most 
numerous trees. Pine and spruce are the 
raw materials for Finland’s busy paper- 
pulp and newsprint industries. .Hard- 
woods, principally birch, are exported and 
sold as cut lumber and also made into 
plywood and furniture at the hundreds 
of woodworking plants throughout the 
country. 

Water power and firewood long drove 
the mills of Finland. Today, huge gen- 
erators convert the plunging water of the 
streams into electricity. It now turns 
most of the machines in the mills. 

Ore Fields of Outokumpu 
Wood and electricity are the principal 
; — indeed, almost the. only — fuels. There 
is little or no coal in the Finnish earth, 
but there are deposits of copper, zinc, 
nickel, iron and other minerals. The huge 
ore fields and refineries in and around 
Outokumpu in the southeast produce a 
high-grade copper as well as iron, sulfur 
and even some gold and silver. In the 



AN OLD WINDMILL WITH SLATTED ARMS, NEAR ORIVESI 

Though Finland has tremendous water-power developments which provide power for most pur- 
poses, here and there one may still see windmills. A few of them remain in use on farms. 
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same region, at Imatra, is the leading 
hydroelectric plant of the country. 

Farming, in spite of the severe winters 
and short growing seasons, occupies a 
large part of the population. Most farm- 
ers own their own land. When the sec- 
tion called Karelia was taken by the 
Soviet Union after World War II, many 
Karelians fled westward into Finland. 
The Government helped to settle them on 
new farms. It divided large estates 
among the landless farmers, drained and 
cleared fields and built homes. 

Few fruit trees can survive the cold 
climate. Most grains — wheat, rye, oats, 
hay and barley-— and field crops such as 
potatoes and sugar beets do well. Dairy- 
ing and hog-raising are extensive, but 
there are few months when the animals 
can be left out to pasture. 

Farmers no longer wear a distinctive 
dress. Men generally prefer rough tweeds 
and high boots in the winter, and linen 
blouses and light trousers secured at the 
waist by a leather belt during the summer. 
Women wear blouses, skirts and some- 
times aprons/ richly embroidered. The 
colored handkerchief, tied under the chin, 
is the favorite headdress. 

Helsinki, the Capital 

The largest city and leading port of 
Finland is Helsinki, the capital. It is 
built on a rocky peninsula, which, with a 
number of small islands, forms several 
excellent harbors. Thick ice halts all 
shipping for a few months in late winter 
and early spring. 

The stone and brick public buildings 
are in many styles. The Parliament 
building is classical with a front of Greek 
columns. Ornate churches and cathedrals 
have rounded domes, statues aplenty and 
bright decorations. Some churches, thea- 
ters, hotels and other .buildings are mod- 
ern-stark and simple in design and built 
of near-white native stone. The railroad 
station is by one of the best of modern 
architects, Eliel Saarinen. 

On a cluster of islets outside the city 
is Suomenlinna ( S veaborg, in Swedish) , . 
a historic fortress. Zoological gardens, 
beautiful parks and bathing beaches, mu- 


seums and communities of lovely homes 
grace other nearby islands. 

The short twilight of the winter day 
in Helsinki finds the streets silent. Traffic 
is light and what noises there are — from 
a jingling droshky, an occasional taxi, 
bus or trolley — are softened by the heavy 
cover of snow. People huddle by in deep 
fur coats, save on bright Sundays when 
some appear, in knickers and gaily colored 
sweaters, on skis. The frozen harbors 
become the scene of ice hockey and hair- 
raising automobile races. 

Long, Pleasant Evenings 

The summers present an extreme con- 
trast, with their long evenings and magi- 
cal sunsets. Restaurants are rhythmic 
with dance music. Some of the people 
swim and others sail about in agile craft. 
Large numbers retire to the parks on the 
islands. Everything and everybody are 
clean and tidy. Even the market place 
on the water front is scoured daily by men 
with powerful water hoses and women 
with brooms. 

Next in importance to the capital are 
Turku (Abo, in Swedish) and Tampere. 
Turku, on the southwest coast, Is the 
oldest city in Finland. The harbor, free 
of ice throughout the year, is busy with 
ships to and from Stockholm. Turku 
was the capital of the country until 1812 
and has several fine old buildings— the 
cathedral and the castle, both erected in 
the thirteenth century. Tampere, also in 
the southwest, is on the Tammer Rapids, 
which run through the city, dropping 
about sixty feet in a distance of less than 
a mile. The city has large textile and 
pulp mills and other factories. 

Borga is a place of steep, cobbled streets 
twisting up and down bill, and of wooden 
houses, red, yellow and green, clustered 
about a gray old cathedral rich in wood 
carvings, old brass wall sconces and crys- 
tal chandeliers. 

Finland’s Tragic War Years 

Several months after the beginning of 
World War II, the Russians decided that 
the Finnish border was too near Leningrad 
for Russia’s safety. They demanded that 



ON THE SENAATINTORI 
The Senaatintori is a great square in Helsinki with the severely classical building of the university 
on one side. In charming contrast are the graceful wrought-iron lamps. 
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FINLAND— TIMBERLAND 
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FINNISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 

ARE THESE LOAVES DATED? 

Although these women appear to be hanging up moccasins, they are actually suspending dozens 
of flat loaves of sour rye bread from the kitchen rafters, The bread is baked in huge quantities 
and hung up to dry. One. baking will provide a family with bread for many months to come. 
The people of Finland are used to working hard and for long hours on end. 


the Finns give up considerable territory 
and lease the port of. Hanko for a naval 
base, Finland refused, and on November 
3°, 1939, the Russians attacked. In spite 
of brave resistance, the Finns were forced 
to yield, after 105 days of fighting. 

When the Germans attacked Russia in 
June 1941, the Finns entered the war on 
Germany’s side, hoping thus to regain the 
land they had lost. When the Germans 
were driven out of northern Russia in 
1944, Finland signed an armistice in 
Moscow with the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. A treaty signed at Paris in 1947 


recognized the Soviet claim to all of the 
land around Lake Ladoga and between 
the lake and the Gulf of Finland — the 
Karelian Isthmus including the important 
city of Viipuri. The Petsamo region, Fin- 
land’s outlet to the Arctic Ocean, and 
about 1 50 square miles surrounding Pork- 
kala also went to the Soviet Union. 

In addition, Finland had to pay war 
reparations. Payments were to include a 
new hydroelectric plant on territory taken 
by Russia and many ships, machinery and 
wood products. In 1952 the Finns deliv- 
ered the last of the reparations. 
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WIDE PICTURE WINDOWS and balconies CLASSIC BEAUTY in the midst of modern 
are attractive features of an apartment house. Helsinki— the Suurkirkko, or Great Church. 


FINNISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 

THE HANDSOME RAILWAY STATION in Helsinki was designed by Eliel Saarinen, who 
helped to make Finland a leader in modem architecture. The structure is of native granite. 





GOVERNMENT 


Republic since 1919. President elected for 
six years and House of Representatives of 200 
members for three years. Fifteen electoral dis- 
tricts with proportional representation. Univer- 
sal suffrage at age of twenty-one. Voting sys- 
tem devised toward proportional representation. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 


The national church is the Evangelical Lu- 
theran _ with liberty of conscience guaranteed. 
Education is well developed. There are 11 
training schools for elementary teachers and 
3 universities (a state university at Helsinki, 
and a Finnish and a Swedish university at 
Turku). In addition there are numerous special 
schools. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Helsinki ( Helsingfors), the capital, has a 


people, although only 7.7% of the land is cul- population of 367,462 ; Tampere (Tarnmersfors), 

tivated. The principal crops are hay, oats, 103,043; Turku, 101,239; Lahti, 44,759; Pori, 

barley, rye and potatoes. Lumbering and 43.137; Oulu, 37,896; Vaasa, 35.030; Kuopio, 

fishing are important industries and dairy 33 , 345 ; Jyvaskyla, 30,680; and Kotka, 24,050. 


MONUMENT TO SPORTS 

The huge stadium at Helsinki, dominated by its tall, modernistic tower, is a monument to the 
Finnish love of sports. In 1938, Helsinki was selected by the International Olympics Committee 
as the site of the 1940 games, which never materialized because of World War II, The sta- 
dium, completed in 1940, fulfilled its purpose when the Olympics came to Helsinki in 1952. 
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farming is increasing. The chief exports are 
timber, paper and pulp, and butter, and the 
imports are textiles, cereals, metals and ma- 
chinery. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway mileage, 3,105, largely state-owned. 
Lakes connected with each other and with Gulf 
of Finland by canals. There are 28,340 miles 
of telegraph and 173,378 miles of telephone wires 
partly owned by the state. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


THE COUNTRY 

Bounded on the north by Norway, on the 
west by Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia, on 
the south by the Gulf of Finland, and on the 
east by Russia; 10% of the area is covered by 
lakes which are mostly in the southern part. 
Area, 130,165 square miles including 12,190 
square miles of inland waters. According to 
1944 armistice with Russia, Finland agreed to 
cede to Russia the Petsamo area and to lease 
to Russia for 50 years the Porkkala headland. 
Population, 4,032,538. 


Islands of Fire and Ice 

Iceland’s Norsemen and the Eskimos of Greenland 

Iceland, so-called because the Norsemen who landed there in the ninth century 
found ice in one of the fjords, is rather a land of fire than of ice. The island 
is composed entirely of volcanic matter and more than one hundred volcanoes 
still exist, while there are scores of hot springs and lakes of boiling mud. The 
folk of Iceland are the descendants of Norsemen as well as early Irish and 
others. They have developed into hard-working fanners and fishermen. 
Greenland, a vast island the interior of which is covered by an ice-cap that 
breaks off in huge bergs, was colonized by Eric the Red, who sailed over from 
Iceland. Today a colony of Denmark, Greenland— green only in midsummer 
along a narrow coastal area — is inhabited chiefly by Eskimos, Danes and 
descendants of early Danish settlers. 


A LTHOUGH Carthaginian mariners 
jt"\. fragmentary records of voy- 
ages into northern waters, Iceland 
was little known to Europe until adven- 
turous Norsemen landed on the east coast 
about 850. They found a small colony 
of Irish already there and more Irish as 
well as Norsemen came later. The story 
of the early times is set down in the 
famous “Landnamabok” which may be 
translated “Book of Settlements.” By 930 
they had established good government, 
with an Althing or General Court of 
Parliament. Though largely employed 
in fishing and sheep-herding, they wrote 
sagas in the twelfth century which Ice- 
landic children of today can read in the 
original twelfth-century Norse. In the 
thirteenth century Iceland established a 
personal union with Norway, retaining 
her ancient rights and laws ; but in the 
fourteenth century passed with Norway 
under the rule of Denmark. In time 
Lutheranism was imposed by Danish 
battleships, a trade monopoly was like- 
wise established by the stronger nation, 
and by the eighteenth century the hand- 
ful of Icelanders had no outward inde- 
pendence left. By 1845, however, they 
were able to re-establish their Althing, and 
soon after a really great statesman came 
forward in the person of Jon Sigurdsson. 
In 1854, by throwing the trade of Ice- 
land open to the world, he laid the 
foundation for the national prosperity 
of today, and in 1874 he achieved a 
constitution. In 1903 the Danish Minis- 
ter to Iceland was displaced by an Ice- 


landic Prime Minister, and in 1918 an 
Act of Union as between two independent 
nations was signed. In 1941, Iceland de- 
clared its complete independence. 

Iceland is one of the most completely 
volcanic countries in the world. In- 
deed, in 1783, volcanic eruptions de- 
stroyed nearly nine thousand lives— an 
all but overwhelming disaster. The larg- 
est volcano, Hekla, ' in south Iceland, has 
made the surrounding country a desert, 
owing to the dust and boiling lava that 
it hurls out from time to time. Its last 
great eruption occurred in 1845. In the 
tableland of the interior, geysers and hot 
springs occur, often high in the unweath- 
ered lava of the mountain peaks amid 
ice and snow. The Great Geyser has a 
crater sixteen feet in diameter and inter- 
mittently spouts a column of boiling 
water over a hundred feet in height. 

An island lying a little under six hun- 
dred miles to the northwest of the Euro- 
pean mainland, it is possible that in re- 
cent geologic times Iceland was formed 
by volcanic eruptions along a crack in 
the earth’s crust running through the 
Faroes toward Ireland. Though Iceland 
touches the Arctic Circle on the north, its 
southwestern portion is laved by the 
milder, fog-breeding waters of the North 
Atlantic drift. Of the ice-fields, Vatna, 
the largest, which in places rises to six 
thousand feet, is in the south. » 

Around the rugged coasts there are 
many islands, and on one group, called the 1 

Vestmanna Islands, the chief means of 
support of the inhabitants are the count- 1 
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GREENLAND: A COLONY OF DENMARK 

less sea birds which have made their 
homes in the cliffs. These cliffs are the 
property of the government and are hired 
out to the islanders, who are experts in 
scaling the precipitous heights. They 
catch one variety of bird, the puffin, in a 
huge net not unlike that used by butterfly 
collectors. 

The eider ducks, from which we get the 
eider down used for stuffing quilts, are 
also found in Iceland, and the birds are so 
tame that they will allow the — 

islanders to stroke them while Gf 

they are seated on their nests. 

The ducks pluck the down isafjoerd 

from their breasts to line their C* 

nests, and it is then collected &S5 

and exported. The poor birds' - 

replace the down. Br . eit 

Reykjavik, on Faxa Fiord, 
is a trade center to which 
once a year the outlying farm- ' A 

ers come with their trains of Re 

laden ponies to sell their wool. 

The town has a cathedral and 
a university, a state hospital, 
telephones and a radio sta- 
tion, and to the modern har- 
bor come the half-dozen mail 
steamers of Iceland’s steam- 


ship company. Young people are taught 
English and Danish. One of the world’s 
greatest sculptors, Einar Jonsson, was 
born at Reykjavik. During World War II 
the United States established an opera- 
tions base here. 

At Framnes and elsewhere on the 
northwest peninsula there are various 
whaling stations. The whaling vessels 
shoot their harpoons from cannon. On 
shore, the blubber is cut up by rotary ma- 
chines and is then steamed to extract the 
oil, while the bones and refuse are con- 
verted into manure products for shipment 
to other countries. 

The fishing, which is one of the most 
important industries, is conducted by 
means of steam trawlers and motor cut- 
ters. Quantities of split codfish are ex- 
ported, chiefly to Spain, as is some herring 
and a little fish oil. 

Dairying and sheep raising are impor- 
tant. Coal, petroleum, machinery and 
textiles have to be imported. There is a 
little gold in the country, but it has not 
been exploited. One interesting small ex- 
port is Iceland spar, a refracting crystal 
used in optical instruments. In the water- 
falls of the turbulent rivers, all of which 
flow northward except the Thorsa, there 
is great potential electric power and some 
of it has already been generated for light- 
ing the larger towns. A much more ex- 
tensive development is under way. 
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SUKKERTOPPEN— A TINY TOWN ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
Eskimo town on the fringe of the Arctic Circle has less than a thousand inhabitants, 
s southern tip of Sukkertoppen Island in Davis Strait, off the southwest coast of Green- 
kertoppen has weather and radio stations and both a hospital and a sanitarium for chil- 
:en. the chief occupations are raising reindeer, whaling and hunting for seal. 


A SOD AND STONE HOUSE IN THE THULE REGION 
to^bunl^Tb^V^ 1 northern settlements still follow the customs of 
in snue dweSfn^W h ° USeS & - e - T Stmcted of turf and stone > a combina- 
limate U ^Onlvone S frainr^o surprism ^y warm, watertight and healthful in the 
innate. Only one feature is more modern today-the inner walls are of wood. 
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Danish Information Office 

A MODERN HOSPITAL ON GREENLAND’S BLEAK SHORE 

Few people live in Greenland, and those who do lead hazardous lives, fishing and hunting in 
icy waters or over treacherous fields of snow. This fine modern hospital is at Umanak, a ham- 
let of about 1,400 people on the coast of western Greenland. All the settlements on the island 
are along the coast, the only part that is ever even briefly green. 

a visitor has finished his meal, with which the farms. The roads in Iceland are few 

delicious coffee is always served, he rises and bad, and horses are the chief means 

and says : ‘Thanks for the meal.” The of transport. Indeed, there is one pony 

answer is always : “May it do you good.” to every two persons. Sleighs are used 

Their speech is the old Norse spoken a in winter where the roads permit. In 

thousand years ago by the Scandinavian southern Iceland, however, good roads 

peoples, and their frames are tall and and bridges are being built and motor- 

virile. cars are becoming common. 

The farmer makes the most of the We may often meet a girl leading a 

poor soil, growing turnips, potatoes, and string of ponies each of which carries 

hay. His chief occupation is the breeding two cans of milk. They must go slowly 
of sheep and ponies. The flocks near the to avoid churning the milk into butter, 
coast sometimes eat seaweed if grass is These ponies are small and sturdy, 
scarce, but a large proportion of the their coats are long and their tails are 

productive land is devoted to grass, and thicker than those of horses. During a 

much hay is raised for the cattle as well storm they turn their backs to the wind 

as root crops. and their tails spread over their flanks, 

The ponies play an important part on forming a natural protection. The ponies 



PROUD OWNER 

This Greenland lad’s greatest treasures are his three hush 
to pose. The population of the island is composed of a fi 
and of non-Europeans who are called Greenlanders. Some 
blooded Eskimos, but most of the natives are of mb 




GREENLANDERS STUDY GEOGRAPHY 

The schools of Greenland are largely under church tutelage. The Danish Minister of Public 
Worship appoints and pays the salaries of Danish and Moravian missionaries, who foster educa- 
tion. Instruction in the schools is in the native, or Eskimo, language. The display board at the 
right shows a model of a kayak, a sixteen-foot-long canoe that is usually made of sealskins. 


HOT OFF THE PRESS! 

A Greenlandic newspaper, printed in the Eskimo language, is being prepared for distribution. 
Since 1861 there have been several monthly periodicals appearing somewhat irregularly. Text- 
books, pamphlets, official circulars and books are also printed at this office. A really native 
literature is evolving, covering religious subjects, biographies and books of popular interest. 
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are sure footed and carry their loads 
across fields of lava with a certainty that 
even a mule might envy. When a visitor 
calls at a farm he never lets his ponies 
graze near the buildings. The fanner 
would regard it as discourteous, for every 
blade of grass is precious. 

Some Eskimo Stories 

Now let us turn to the neighboring 
Greenland chiefly inhabited by Eskimos, 
though there are a few hundred whites 
and more of mixed blood. The Eskimos 
are interesting, and so are their dogs 
which are harnessed like the ribs of a fan 
in Greenland though they are driven tan- 
dem in Canada, or in pairs in Alaska. In 
fact Eskimos differ widely in different 
regions. 

During the winter nights, the Eskimos 
occupy themselves with various handi- 
crafts, making their clothing and their 
weapons from the materials at hand. As 
they work, they tell one another stories. 
A favorite tale runs thus: One day an 
old woman was scraping a wolfskin to 
cleanse it. By and by a strange man 
came and asked her what skin she was 
scraping. When she replied that it was 
a wolfskin he uttered a prolonged howl 
and ran off on all fours, for he was a 
wolf-man. Next day the old woman saw 
a great gathering of wolves, foxes and 
bears outside her hut, all growling sav- 
agely. “Ah !” she cried, “come in, all of 
you. I am boiling berries to make a pud- 
ding. You shall taste it if you will come 
into my hut.” 

She deceived them, however. First 
she put a pot of water on the fire to boil. 
Then she laid wet wood on the fire and 
stopped up the smokehole so that the 
hut was full of smoke. As the animals 
coughed and choked, and felt for the 
door to escape, she seized her husband’s 
harpoon and slew them all. Thus she 
obtained their skins, which were of great 
value. 

The Sun Swings Around the Sky 

Greenland is a vast, inhospitable island, 
a waste of glaciers and snow-clad pla- 
teaus, the population of which (chiefly 


Eskimo) is over sixteen thousand. An 
island eight hundred miles wide by seven- 
teen hundred long, this region is sepa- 
rated on the northwest by a narrow 
strait from Grant Land, Grinned Land 
and Ellesmere Land. 

In winter, when the Arctic night has 
settled down over the north, Greenland is 
a land of silence, save for the beating of 
the winds across the bitter wastes and the 
rustle of the hard flakes, when the snow 
shuts out the stars. But in the swift two 
months of summer even the treeless tun- 
dras brighten into mats of wild flowers 
— the seeds of which may have been 
brought by birds. In all frankness, myri- 
ads of mosquitoes also breed in the pools 
of melting snow. The sun swings around 
the sky, never once dipping clear beneath 
the horizon for a hundred and thirty 
nights as seen from Northern Greenland. 

Half-way down the west coast, off the 
Nugsuak Peninsula, the tourist approach- 
ing by steamer is charmed by a scene of 
high blue mountains rising abruptly from 
the sea, while the cliffs of the shoreline 
gleam pink, with streaks of gray-green 
lichen in their seams, and eider ducks and 
Arctic tern in summer residence along 
their tops. Beneath, in the sounding sea* 
mountains of ice that have broken off 
from the interior ice-cap float green-blue 
and sparkling, with all but their peaks 
submerged. At times they float together 
with reverberating booms, startling the 
gulls into grating cries. Seals, peering 
about with sleek puppy-like heads, hump 
themselves over the water-darkened rocks 
or dive as some kayak, manned by a 
Mongol-faced Eskimo with spear up- 
raised, comes darting toward them. 

Flowers Fringe the Ice-Cap 

Only along the southern coast are there 
treelike growths. There, in summer, 
the mean temperature is 46 degrees 
above zero, and the ground is not frozen 
for several feet beneath the surface ; the 
dwarf birches and willow bushes spread 
out into lush green mats and the pale 
yellow of Arctic poppies embroiders the 
mossy tundra, clear to the eternal ice- 
cap that gleams a few miles inland. 



ISLANDS OF FIRE AND ICE 

Curiously enough, the northwest coast rise as much as four hundred feet, though 
from Peary Land to Washington Land only one-ninth above water. In the sun- 
presents a broad stretch of water nearly shine they appear like huge ships of cut 
free, in summer, of floating ice. The glass, but as they drift down to the Banks 
water off the eastern coast, however, is of Newfoundland they gradually vanish 
so distraught by opposing currents that under the melting influence of the 
the warring ice-cakes prevent ships from warmer seas. 

approaching. The Eskimos of Greenland are chiefly 

The better part of Greenland consists found on the coast. A merry, friendly 
of some of the most ancient rocks on Mongoloid people whose menfolk stand 
earth. Throughout geologic time, inva- little over five feet in height, they dress 
sions of the sea have left deposits of sedi- in furs, harpoon fish and seals, and love 
ment on the submerged edge of the to eat the nourishing whale blubber when 
ancient plateau. From these sands and they can get this delicacy. But they have 
muds of various ages now hardened into fallen an easy prey to diseases introduced 
rocks, we have a record of times past. by the white man. 

The glaciers break off when they The life of the Eskimos is one con- 
reach the coast and form the icebergs so tinual struggle to obtain food. They can 
dreaded by sailors. Large bergs may live only where there is game, and when 
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A PORTABLE SEWING MACHINE HELPS A BUSY HOUSEWIFE 
The Eskimo way of life is rugged and conveniences such as a sewing machine are all the more 
highly valued. To this woman the machine may well be her most prized possession. 
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they have killed all the game in one dis- 
trict they move elsewhere. In the spring 
the tribes voyage from place to place, 
hunting the seal, walrus, reindeer, bears 
and eider ducks, and with the coming of 
the Arctic winter return to their villages. 
Their houses are usually built of stone, 
and the walls are covered with sealskins. 
A stone bench is used as a bed, dried 
grass forms the mattress and skins the 
bed clothes. Material for the windows is 
made from the dried membrane of seals. 

The Eskimo boats are of two kinds, 
both made of sealskin stretched over a 
framework of wood. The hunter’s boat 
is the kayak, a graceful craft propelled by 
a double paddle. The umiak, the women’s 
boat, is used to transport the household 
goods during the spring migration. It 
must be greased with fat every other day 
to keep it water-tight. 

The Eskimos depend upon seals for 
many things and hunt them cleverly. 
When the winter ice forms on the sea, 


the seals make breathing-holes in it. An 
Eskimo, having found such a hole, takes 
his spear and waits patiently for the seal 
to come up to breathe. He may wait for 
hours, because the seal may have many 
such holes scattered over a large area; 
but sooner or later it will come to the 
fatal hole, and the sound of its breathing 
is the signal for the patient hunter to 
thrust his harpoon. 

In the short Arctic spring this method 
is not practicable, because the seals crawl 
on to the ice to sleep in the sun. They 
are so afraid of polar bears, however, 
that they will bob up and down in the 
water for a long while before coming out 
to enjoy their sleep. Now is the Eskimo’s 
chance. He lies down and, concealing 
his spear, commences to creep toward 
his prey. At once the seal raises its head 
suspiciously and moves a little nearer the 
water. The hunter instantly begins to 
imitate the actions of a seal crawling on 
the ice, and, if the imitation is good, he 



TRANSPORTATION, INCORPORATED 

These Iceland ponies are a well-known breed, of Celtic strain, similar to those formerly to be 
found in the north of Ireland and in the Hebrides. They are small and sturdy, usually of a dull 
yellowish color. Wide users made of them in transporting goods and equipment from the coast 
to the interior, and they are a most common means of transportation throughout the island. 
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■ NORSEMAN 

M lf Er icson, explorer and mariner 
decl somewhere on the North Ameri- 
community, which he called Vinfcnd 
growing m the region. 
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THE BRIDE KEEPS HER NAME 

The wedding dress of this Icelandic bride is exquisitely embroidered in gold, which harmonizes 
with her linked belt and jeweled bracelet. The veil is of fine lace. The bride will not assume 
her husband’s surname as is customary in most countries. In fact, surnames are less important 
here than elsewhere, and even telephone directories are arranged according to given names. 
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will be able to deceive his quarry. Gradu- 
ally he approaches nearer and nearer, 
until he gets within range and can plunge 
his spear into the creature. 

The clothes of the Eskimos are made 
of the skins of various animals. The 
women, like the men, wear sealskin 
trousers, and over these pull the native 
boots, or kamiker. The skins from which 
the boots are made are first chewed by 
the women to soften them, a practice 
which rapidly wears down the teeth. In 
the more civilized districts the women 
wear a long blouse of imported cloth, and 
their coarse black hair is adorned with 
ribbons. The unmarried women wear 
blue ribbons and the widows black. The 
women ornament their costumes either 
with beads, colored leather or feathers. 
They carry their babies in hoods which 
hang down the backs of their tunics. 

The Plague of Mosquitoes 

The great plague of Greenland in 
summer is not wolves or bears. It is 
the mosquitoes, that rise in clouds from 
the swamps and make life a misery to 
man and beast. Once the howls of a 
bear attracted the notice of some hunters. 
It was found that the animal had been so 
terribly bitten about the nose, eyes and 
ears that it was forced to open its mouth 
to breathe. The mosquitoes then bit its 
tongue and throat so severely that they, 
too, swelled, and the bear was suffocated. 
White people cover their heads with nets 
of fine gauze which keep these pests at 
bay. 

Greenland was discovered perhaps as 
early as 900, and its parliament began 
about 1000. When the Norseman, Eric 
the Red, sailing over from Iceland, dis- 
covered its brief summer verdure he in- 
duced a band of his countrymen to come 
with sheep and cattle and colonize, in 
985 or 986. (The ruins of that colony, 
which lasted for four hundred years, may 
still be seen.) In 1261 the Republic of 
Greenland voluntarily became a part of 
the then powerful Kingdom of Norway, 
but the original Norse colonists perished. 
The hardy Norsemen had built several 
towns, and at Harjolfsnes, one of the 


larger settlements, there were a cathedral 
and several monasteries. The settlements 
maintained a flourishing trade with 
Europe, and it is recorded that they con- 
tributed a large quantity of walrus ivory 
to assist the Crusaders. 

The Norse in Greenland 

About 1300, some think that there may 
have been climatic changes in Greenland. 
It became colder, and the coast grew 
more and more ice-bound. At this time, 
too, the Norwegian shipping was suffer- 
ing a decline. Early in the fifteenth 
century, the settlements were left to their 
fate. The Eskimos were coming south- 
ward, following the seals, and many 
encounters between the newcomers and 
the Norsemen are mentioned before all 
records cease. 

Much medieval clothing was found in 
the tombs at Harjolfsnes, none dating 
later than the fifteenth century, a fact 
which would seem to show that this 
period saw the end of the Norse colonies 
in Greenland. Of the manner of their 
passing we know nothing, but, In view 
of known facts, it may be surmised that 
the enfeebled settlements were gradually 
overwhelmed. 

Relations with Denmw h 

In 1721, a Danish missiona .y, Hans 
Egede, brought a Danish colony to 
Greenland which made several west coast 
settlements and established a trade with 
Denmark. It is now the only colonial 
possession of Denmark. The first data 
from which the north coastline was 
mapped were supplied by a Danish ex- 
plorer, Knud Rasmussen, and by Ad- 
miral R. E. Peary of the U. S. Navy. In 
1888 Fridtjof Nansen crossed the in- 
terior ice-cap on snowshoes, the first of 
a number of explorers to negotiate it suc- 
cessfully, To-day aviators can secure a 
bird’s-eye view of a region in which in- 
land travel was formerly a matter of 
snowshoes and sledges drawn by husky 
dogs. But the land is an unfriendly one 
and the largest settlement, Sydproven, 
has under a thousand inhabitants. 

Various scientific expeditions have been 
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CAPITAL ON TOP OF THE WORLD 

» coastal city of Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, is situated on the Faxafloi. Although close 
:he Arctic Circle, Reykjavik has a mean temperature of about 40° F. Large numbers of vol- 
ic springs make up for Iceland’s lack of fuel. The boiling hot water is carried by aqueducts 
to the city to heat homes, offices, and hot houses that grow fruit, vegetables and flowers. 


PHOTOS, BLACK STAR 

NOT PAVING STONES, BUT FISH! 

This drying and salting field on the outskirts of Reykjavik is just one of many. Codfishing is a 
major industry of Iceland, providing employment for a large percentage of the people. The 
men catch and the women cure the fish. They split, clean and salt the cod and spread them 
in the sun to dry. At night they collect and cover the fish and respread them in the morning. 





SUCK 


CROSSROADS FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


This little square in Reykjavik presents a study in contrasts. The quaintness of the costume 
m the foreground is typical of a generation several times removed. It is pointed up by the in- 
formal attire of the young woman on the curb. More than one-third of the entire population 
of Iceland lives in Reykjavik, which was settled by Norsemen as early as the year 877. 





WATERFALLS. Many small rivers made by the melting glaciers in the interior of Iceland 
have to leap great cliffs to reach the sea; the Seljalandsfoss, at the base of which this horse- 
man stands, is in the district of South Land. The Norse word “foss” means a waterfall — 
the same word is found in Yorkshire, for Norsemen settled in both* England and Iceland. 
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made to Greenland. The Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition starved at Cape Sabine 
the spring of 18S4 because its relief ship 
was crushed in the drift ice. The Mac- 
millan Arctic Expedition of 1923-24 placed 
a memorial to their memory. 

The Dane, L. Mylius-Erichsen, ex- 
plored eight hundred miles of coast in 
T907. reaching Northeast Foreland, thence 
pressed westward to what is now Denmark 
Fjord, and on through the channel that 
makes Peary Land an island. But faced 
by darkness and starvation, he perished 
after marching 160 miles back across the 
ice toward his ship, as his records, found 
later, plainly show. 

Greenland becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as the nations bordering on the North 
Atlantic prepare for the possibility of fu- 
ture global war. The shortest air route 
between New York and northern Europe 
is over the vast island. The fiords of 
Greenland — those that are free of ice — 


serve as excellent harbors for emergency 
sea patrols. During World War II the 
United States sent troops to Greenland. 
Some were there to meet any possible at- 
tack, others to search the ice wastes for 
downed airplane crews. The Allies also 
set up weather stations, airfields and a 
naval refueling base. 

Under the terms of the treaty signed 
by Denmark and the United States in 
1941, Denmark regained her colony at the 
end of the war. In 1951 the two countries 
signed a new agreement. The bases built 
by the Allies are now under Danish con- 
: trol, but any member of the North Atlantic 
Pact may man these bases or build new 
ones when the need arises. 

Fog and menacing icebergs no longer 
keep ships and planes from the shores of 
either Greenland or its rocky neighbor, 
Iceland. They have both become way 
stations for travel between two worlds and 
vital sentries in North Atlantic defense. 


ICELAND AND GREENLAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


ICELAND 

An island in the North Atlantic Ocean, is 
one of the most volcanic regions on earth. It 
is 298 miles in length and 194 miles in breadth, 
with a total coastline of 3,730 miles. The area 
is 39,709 square miles and the population is 
144,263. By an Act of Union, effective in 19x8, 
Denmark acknowledged the island a free sov- 
ereign state with which they w ere united only 
in the person of the king. In 1944 all ties with 
Denmark were severed by a referendum. On 
June 17, IQ44, the republic was formally pro- 
claimed. . Iceland has a Council of Ministers 
and Althing, or parliament. The Althing, more 
than one thousand years old, is the oldest 
parliamentary assembly in the world. There is 
universal suffrage and men and women over 21 
years of age may vote. 

About six-sevenths of Iceland is unproductive 
and less than one-quarter per cent is under culti- 
vation. Hay, potatoes and turnips are the chief 
agricultural products. Fishing is the chief in- 
dustry, with cod and herring representing the 
greatest. catch. Spinning and weaving is a wide- 
spread industry. The exports of Iceland are 
livestock, salt, wool, fish products (cod, train-oil, 
herring and salmon), eiderdown and woolen 
wear, and their imports are cereals and flour. 


coffee, sugar, ale, wines, tobacco, manufactured 
wares, iron and metal wares, timber, salt and 
coal. There are no railways, but there are 2,734 
miles of carriage roads. Telephone and tele- 
graph lines have a length of 9,700 miles. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the national 
church. Elementary education is compulsory 
from 7 to 15 years. Besides several special 
schools,, there is one university at Reykjavik. 
Population: Reykjavik, the capital, 53,384; 
Akureyri, 6,761; Hafnarfjordur, 4,699; Vest- 
mannaevir, 3,501. 

GREENLAND 

Greenland is a colonial possession of Den- 
mark, lying almost wholly within the Arctic 
Circle. Its. area is 827,300 square miles, but 
most of it is under an ice sheet and only 122,- 
036 square miles are ice-free. The population 
numbers 23,019, mostly Eskimos. It is admin- 
istered by a governor heading a Colonial 
Council, Its trade is a monopoly of Denmark. 
Principal exports : salted codfish, whale and 
fish oils, fox and seal skins. Lead, copper, 
uranium and graphite deposits are known to 
exist. . The world’s largest deposits of cryolite, 
used, in making aluminum, are in Greenland. 
Capital, Godthaab, population about 1,313. 
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‘FAIR WEATHER FRIEND” 

amsh girl with her indispensable bicycle faces tl 
len it rams she is replaced by a twin sister with 



Europe’s Oldest Kingdom 

Denmark and Its People 

Denmark is one of the most highly developed countries of the Old World. Sci- 
entifically improved agriculture is the base of its wealth. However, due to its 
position by the sea, over which products of all kinds may be transported cheaply, 

Denmark has also developed a strong industry although it is almost devoid of raw 
materials. The Danes are one of the most enlightened nations in the world and 
they are proud of their advanced social legislation. This is, as a patriotic song 
puts it, a country “where few have too much and fewer too little.” 

D ENMARK is the gentlest and most than six hundred feet above sea level, 
idyllic of all the Scandinavian cotin- The sea, of course, is the natural link be- 
tries. Its green pastures are dotted tween the different parts of the country, 
with brown and speckled cows, red or and so the Danes became a seafaring na- 

white farmhouses and whitewashed tion quite early in history. They roamed 

churches ; and its quaint gardens and the neighboring seas and conquered neigh- 
wind-caressed groves next to blue inlets boring lands. The Angles who colonized 

and sandy beaches breathe a fairy-tale England, together with the Saxons, and 

atmosphere of charm and undisturbed har- gave that country its name, came origi- 

mony. Perhaps it was not by chance that nally from Angeln in what then was the 

one of the world’s great writers of fairy southernmost corner of Denmark. The 
tales, Hans Christian Andersen, was a very name of Norway means the “way 
Dane. toward the north,” implying that its ear- 

Denmark’s smiling and friendly land- best settlers came from the next-door 
scape seems to invite the stranger to pro- neighbor to the south, Denmark, Cen- 
long his stay. It must have done so for turies later, Danish Vikings founded the 
thousands of years. Numerous finds and Danelaw in eastern England and con- 
excavations indicate that Denmark has quered even distant Normandy (the name 
been inhabited for at least four thousand means “land of the men from the north”) . 
to five thousand years and possibly much Several Danish kings — Canute the Great 
longer. It is quite possible that the ear- among them— ruled over all England and 
best settlers were the ancestors of today’s Norway in addition to Denmark. Later 
Danes, because no relics have been found in the Middle Ages, the chief area around 
of peoples of different stock. The coun- which the Danes spread was the corn- 
try’s position at the entrance to the Baltic mercially important Baltic. This sea was 
Sea, one of Europe’s oldest trading routes practically a Danish lake in the thirteenth 
going back to prehistoric times, favored century. However, soon after, Danish sea 
early settlement here. At any rate. Den- power was contested first by the German 
mark is the oldest existing state in Europe cities of the Hanseatic League and later 
and was mentioned as united under one by the Dutch and by the Swedes. The 
king as early as the eighth century a.d. struggle with Sweden for leadership of 
Denmark consists of one peninsula and Scandinavia and domination of the Baltic 
493 islands and islets ; but only about a lasted intermittently through many cen- 
hundred isles are inhabited. The Danish turies. It led to the permanent loss of 
peninsula, called Jylland by the Danes and Denmark’s foothold on the Scandinavian 
Jutland by English-speaking people, is Peninsula, the provinces of Skaane, Hal- 
bigger than all the islands together. The land and Blekinge, which today constitute 
whole of Denmark is flat. The highest the southern tip of Sweden but were part 
elevations, one of them ambitiously called of Denmark until 1658. 

Mount Sky ( Himmelb j aerget ) , are less Denmark is no longer a naval power, 
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but the Danes are still a seafaring people. 
The Danish straits are among the most 
trafficked waterways in the world, al- 
though the Germans siphoned off part of 
the Baltic trade by constructing the Kiel 
Canal through Holstein in the 1890’s. In 
1938 some 40,000 vessels with a total 
of 35,000,000 deadweight tons passed 
through Oresund (the Sound) alone. On 
the average, this is one quarter more than 
passes through the Suez Canal and almost 
twice as much traffic as passes through the 
Panama Canal. About half of the vital 
foreign trade of Denmark, which is the 
greatest foreign trade in relation to popu- 
lation of any country in the world, is car- 
ried in Danish bottoms. Most of the traf- 
fic between the different parts of Denmark 
and with near-by countries is carried by 
steamers and motor vessels and train- 
carrying ferries, hut Denmark also has a 
dense railroad and highway network. The 
national vehicle is the bicycle, which means 
to Denmark what the automobile means 
to the United States and Canada. But 
there are more automobiles in Denmark 


per capita than in any other 
European countries except 
Britain and France. Den-, 
mark has two of the longest 
bridges in the world — one 10,- 
534 feet long, between Zea- 
land and Falster ; the other, 
3,860 feet, spanning the Little 
Belt (a strait) and connecting 
Jutland and the island of Fu- 
nen. 

Most foreigners coming to 
Denmark arrive in Copenhagen 
either by boat, by plane or 
hv train and ferry. Copen- 
hagen, the capital of Denmark, 
is the biggest city of Scandi- 
navia. Due to its sheltered site 
on a small sound between the 
islands of Zealand (Sjaelland 
in Danish) and Amager, it 
early became the most impor- 
tant shipping center of the 
whole Baltic region. Not for 
nothing does its name (Koben- 
havn in Danish) mean “mer- 
chants’ haven.” While the 
main part of the city is situated on Den- 
mark’s largest island, Zealand, the south- 
ern part of Copenhagen lies on Amager. 
On Amager is Copenhagen’s Kastrup Air- 
port. This is one of Europe’s largest air- 
ports and has become the busiest air junc- 
tion of the whole Continent. The Danish 
Air Lines, today an affiliate of the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, is the worlds 
oldest commercial air line (established 
1918). 

The Danes call their capital “the city of 
beautiful towers.” But the many gracious 
steeples in Dutch Renaissance and later 
styles are not its only mark of beauty. 
Copenhagen is an unusually appealing city. 
It is like a museum of exquisite samples of 
various styles of architecture, from the 
unique Stock Exchange, built 1619-40, 
with its grotesque spire formed by the en- 
twined tails of four dragons standing on 
their heads, to the serene, unadorned love- 
liness of the modern Radio House. The 
old town has many narrow alleys and pic- 
turesque canals, but on the outskirts there 
are fine examples of twentieth-century 




COPENHAGEN, “MERCHANTS’ HAVEN" 



The free port of Copenhagen is the distribution and assembly center for northern Europe. Do- 
mestic and foreign firms have plants here, and can export and import materials duty-free. 


housing developments and town planning. 
Copenhagen is a city of many parks, and 
each park is used as a permanent exposi- 
tion ground for sculpture. One of the most 
noteworthy statues is Eriksen’s Little 
Mermaid. The figure is that of the char- 
acter from Andersen’s fairy tale. In the 
park of Lahgelinje, she watches the ships 
from a big boulder at the water’s edge. 

Copenhagen is often called the Paris of 
the North, and it is undoubtedly the gay- 
est city of Scandinavia. Visitors from all 
over the neighboring countries are drawn 
to its opera, its world-famous ballet, its 
concerts and many plays and, last but not 
least, to Tivoli, an amusement park with 
old-fashioned charm and a fairy-tale at- 
mosphere in the very middle of the city. 
The Danes have a gift for enjoying them- 
selves, and in Copenhagen one can watch 
them give themselves to an art they thor- 
oughly understand— -how to spend hours 
of leisure within well-defined limitations of 
decorum. Here are also innumerable op- 
portunities for indulging oneself in the 
culinary specialties for which Denmark is 
famous, the open sandwiches, or smorre- 
brod, which entice the eye as much as the 
palate and of which one well-known res- 


taurant features not less than 172 varieties. 

Founded in the twelfth century, Copen- 
hagen has been the royal residence and 
national capital for more than five hun- 
dred years. It is also the largest indus- 
trial city of Scandinavia, with 43 per cent 

WEALTHY DRAGONS 
The Stock Exchange (Borsen) on a Copenhagen 
canal lifts a spire of twisted dragons’ tails. 



ON STROMO ISLAND, the 
North Atlantic, there is this stone mem 
Prize winner in medicine, who was born 
speak a language much like the ol( 
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of its productive population employed in 
industries and handicrafts. The main in- 
dustries are iron and machinery, ship- 
building, textile and clothing manufacture 
and food processing. These industries not 
only supply more than two-thirds of the 
products needed at home but also provide 
Denmark with articles for export, using 
imported raw materials and semifinished 
goods. The flourishing Danish export 
business is due partly to the high quality 
of Danish products and partly to the city’s 
excellent port facilities. These are larger 
and more modern than those of any other 
harbor of the Scandinavian and Baltic re- 
gion and include a free port of twenty-one 
and a half acres in Copenhagen. This was 
Denmark’s answer to Germany’s construc- 
tion of the Kiel Canal. 

After World War II, Danish industry 
made a spectacularly fast recovery, thanks 
to the fact that the German surrender 
came before the Germans had time to 
carry out plans to destroy Danish plants. 
As soon as foreign raw materials were 
available again, the wheels of the Danish 
factories began turning. Within eight 
months industrial production rose from 
23 per cent of the prewar level, in May 
1945, to 100 per cent, in January 1946, 
and to 168 per cent in October 1951. 

Elsinore’s Haunted Castle 

Although Copenhagen is the only large 
city, there are many quaint and pictur- 
esque towns on the island of Zealand. 
Best known abroad is Elsinore (Helsingor 
in Danish) of Shakespearean fame. Here, 
on the real site of Hamlet, the tragedy 
about the melancholy Danish prince is 
produced every year by a different foreign 
theater group. The open-air perform- 
ances take place within the very walls of 
Kronborg Castle that the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father is supposed to haunt. Today, 
this jewel of a castle in Dutch Renaissance 
architecture is only a museum of Den- 
mark’s glorious past. But through four 
centuries, from 1425 to 1855, this was the 
place where the Danes collected the Sound 
tolls from passing ships. The narrows are 
hardly broader than a wide river at this 
point, and originally the toll was collected 


for passage through Danish territorial 
water in accordance with the international 
traditions of those days. But when the 
eastern shores' of the Sound became Swed- 
ish in 1658, the straits became half Danish 
and half Swedish. Nevertheless, the 
Danes continued to collect what was the 
largest revenue item of the Danish crown 
for another two hundred years. Finally. 
American shipowners proclaimed that they 
would no longer stand for this antiquated 
interference with the freedom of the seas, 
and the tolls were abolished by interna- 
tional agreement once and for all. 

Going west from Zealand, one passes 
another of the Danish straits. Large 
ferryboats carry the express trains from 
Copenhagen to Jutland and the rest of the 
Continent across the Great Belt (Store- 
baelt in Danish) in less than seventy-five 
minutes. After leaving Zealand, one 



SCULPTURED SERENITY 

From her rock at Copenhagen, the Little Mer- 
maid of Andersen’s fairy tale gazes out to sea. 
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crosses the island of Funen {Fyn in Dan- Odense already existed in pagan times 

ish), which is even more fairylike than the with a shrine consecrated to Odin. To- 

rest of the country. There are medieval day, it is Denmark’s third largest city, 

castles and Renaissance manors, dream- while still preserving many of its quaint 

like towns and villages with one-story characteristics of by-gone times. Its de- 
frame houses, whitewashed cottages with velopment is due largely to the growth of 

stork nests on the straw-thatched roofs a large shipbuilding industry. Though 

and crooked cobblestoned alleys. Here, the city is landlocked, it is connected with 

on Funen, Hans Christian Andersen was the sea by a fifteen-mile-long canal, 

born in picturesque Odense. The house The third strait, the Little Belt ( Lille- 
he lived in is preserved intact as a museum baelt), scarcely broader than a medium- 

and is one of the country’s main tourist sized river, separates this “garden of Den- 

attra'ctions. The name indicates that mark” from the fairly rugged Danish 

FRESH FISH TODAY! 

Copenhagen, once just a fishing village, retains some of its original atmosphere in the fish market 
along the Gammel Strand. The tower of St. Nikolaj Church is in the background. 


HOME OF “THE MELANCHOLY DANE” 

Kronborg Castle, setting for scenes in Shakespeare’s Hamlet , is located at Elsinore, a seaport on 
the Danish island of Zealand. The Dutch Renaissance edifice dates back to 1580. 


peninsula. Jutland is, in a way, the back- 
bone of the nation, jutting out into the sea 
like a tremendous natural breakwater and 
protecting the fair and idyllic islands 
against the harsh western winds and the 
unruly waves of the North Sea. 

Jutland, too, has quaint old towns, such 
as Aebeltoft and Ribe (birthplace of New 
York’s social pioneer Jacob Riis), where 
nothing seems to have happened for cen- 
turies. More indicative of the .stern Jut- 
landers’ tenacious endurance, however, is 
the modern city of Esbjerg, Denmark’s 
newest. Esbjerg, the onty harbor on the 
peninsula's inhospitable west coast, was 
built after the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein were lost to Germany in 1864 
and the southern North Sea port of Hu- 
sum had become foreign territory. To- 
day, with four miles of piers, Esbjerg is 
Denmark’s foremost export center. Here, 
the butter, bacon, eggs and cheeses from 
Jutland’s thriving farms are stowed into 
freighters that carry Danish products to 
England, France and overseas markets. 
Esbjerg is also the center of Denmark’s 
deep-sea fishing fleet, which supplies, by 
means of highway trucks, the large cities 
of northern Germany with fresh fish. 


The friendlier and more typically Dan- 
ish east coast of Jutland harbors Den- 
mark’s second and third ports Aarhus and 
Aalborg. Both of them are busy com- 
mercial and industrial centers that have, 
nevertheless, preserved touch with their 
historic past in architecture and tradition. 
Aarhus is Denmark’s second largest city. 
It has a unique open-air museum, the so- 
called “Old Town,” with picturesque 
ancient buildings. Some still stand on 
their original sites and others have been 
transferred to Aarhus from all parts of 
the country and reconstructed in such a 
way that the atmosphere of an old urban 
community is preserved. In Lyngby , near 
Copenhagen, there is a similar museum of 
old farmhouses. 

Near Aalborg is a national park of spe- 
cial interest for Americans. Here, in the 
heather-covered hills of Rebild, Danish- 
Americans bought an extensive tract of 
the heath that formerly covered a large 
part of Jutland and set it aside as a shrine 
of Danish- American co-operation and 
friendship. A so-called “Lincoln Log 
Cabin” made out of logs and shingles from 
all parts of the United States was set up, 
and each Fourth of July scores of thou- 
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Danish Information Office 

i DANISH PORCELAIN 

exquisite porcelain, valued by all those 
enerations of craftsmen, working with 
in 1 775* Some of the loveliest pieces 
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THICK “WHEELS” OF CHEESE STORED FOR RIPENING 


For its size Denmark is one of the greatest dairying countries on ^ 

milk each year is tremendous. A vast quantity of butter is made anrl ic’nnllfn Production of 
exports. Cheese is also made although not so much of it is shipped Ibroad. TheTants "them 
selves are fond of cheese and use it in a variety of dishes 
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sands of Danes with kinsfolk in America 
meet here to celebrate the American In- 
dependence Day, 

As time goes by, this national park will 
one day probably be all there is left of the 
famous Jutland heath. In the early 1950’s 
there were still some 500,000 acres left 
of the original 2,000,000 after one of the 
most spectacular reclamation projects ever 
undertaken. 

Like many other regions of the world, 
Jutland had suffered reckless deforesta- 
tion during the Middle Ages when the 
Danish kings needed large wooden fleets 
to maintain naval supremacy in the Baltic. 
Slowly, but irresistibly, the majestic oak 
forests gave way to the encroaching 
heather, as the persistent western winds 
blew the denuded topsoil away. By the 
nineteenth century, the all-engulfing 
heather had become a major threat to 
cultivated areas and towns. After the 
rich farmlands of Schleswig-Holstein were 
lost in 1864, the slogan of E. Dalgas-— 
“Recover at home what was lost abroad !” 
— finally caught on. After 1866 a large- 
scale attempt was made to stop the spread- 
ing of the wastelands and to turn unpro- 


ductive areas into woods and arable land. 
It was a truly Herculean task for a small 
nation, because this was long before steam- 
shovels, power drills and bulldozers were 
ever heard of. Every effort to penetrate 
the stony hardpan had to be made by hand. 
But the effort was successful. More than 
one and a half million acres were reclaimed 
and converted, first into woodland, and 
later, when new topsoil had formed, into 
pastures and fields. 

Here and elsewhere, Denmark has laid 
under the plow poorer soil than most other 
countries have ; but within a few genera- 
tions it has managed to lay on this poor 
soil the foundations of one of the most 
successful agricultures in all history. 

This development started in the winter 
of 1881-82. A group of farmers were 
sitting together in the Olgod Inn, twenty 
miles north of Esbjerg, discussing their 
plight. Until some ten years earlier they 
had been making good money sending 
quantities of grain to England after the 
repeal of the English Corn Laws in 1846. 
But with improved transportation facilities 
by land and by sea, such as railroads and 
steamships, overseas countries like the 



BIRTHPLACE OF IMMORTALITY 

Odense is famous as the birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen, immortalized in his delightful 
fairy tales. The house in which he was born (below) is now a museum containing his effects. 
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“WHEN GRANDMOTHER WAS YOUNG 


United States, Argentina and Russia 
started dumping huge quantities of wheat 
into the British granaries. The bottom 
dropped out of the market, and Danish 
agriculture, which slowly had become a 
one-crop system, was threatened with utter 
ruin. 

That winter day in the Olgod Inn, 
a young man spoke up and the farmers 
listened. This young dairy assistant had 
an idea. If it was no longer profitable to 
sell grain to the British, why not try some- 
thing else, say, butter? He had figured 
out a way to go about the venture — a way 


that smaller farmers, without the dairy 
facilities of the wealthy ones, might take. 
Suppose they all got together and dumped 
their individual batches of butter into big 
casks to be marketed as a unit? Another 
fellow had an even better idea. Instead 
of collecting the butter on the various 
farms, _ it would be easier just to collect 
the milk and have the churning done in 
one place, as was done in the dairies on 
some of the big estates. Only, this par- 
ticular dairy should belong to all the par- 
ticipating fanners together. The principle 
was “one for all and all for one/’ similar 
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“TOWN OF THE STORKS” 

Ribe, in southwest Jutland, is the oldest town in Denmark and probably in all Scandinavia. 
Storks, beloved birds of Denmark, seem to prefer roof-tops in this town for their nesting. 

to the idea behind the consumers’ co-op- farmers also got together in regard to 

erative societies that had begun to spread, establishing co-operative slaughter-houses. 

The rich and the poor, the man with thirty Here, pigs raised by individual farmers— 

cows and the little fellow with only one, but to standard size, age and weight on a 

would all have an equal voice in running standard diet — could he slaughtered and 

the affair. The profits would be distrib- transformed into bacon and ham for Eng- 

uted according to the contributions of each, lish breakfast tables. This, too, was a 

In this way, Denmark got its first co- roaring success, and today 61 co-operative 

operative dairy. It was a tremendous packing houses handle 85 per cent of the 

success, and the idea spread like wildfire. Danish pigs. The first was established in 

Five years later, there were already 350 1887, only five years after the first co-op- 

co-operative dairies in Denmark. Today, erative dairy. 

there are almost 1,500, and they are proc- Later came co-operative egg-collecting 
easing more than 90 per cent of all Danish societies. The Danish farmers left it to 
milk. ^ their overseas competitors to supply the 

One particular advantage of this system British with bread, but they undertook to 

was that the skim milk was returned to furnish everything else that belonged on 

the farmers who fed it to their pigs. This the English breakfast table. The short 

gave birth to another grand idea. The distance to the market gave them an ad- 




SLEEK DAIRY CATTLE BOUND FOR PASTURE 

Typical of what appeals to visitors in Denmark is this peaceful little village in the central part 
of Jutland, with one of the quaint windmills that are all too rapidly disappearing from the scene. 
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vantage that was hard to beat, until mod- 
ern refrigeration enabled the farmers of 
New Zealand and other Commonwealth 
countries to ship their products to London 
in fresh condition. But in the meantime 
the Danes had won a reputation for un- 
changing standards of excellence in qual- 
ity, and this reputation is the very founda- 
tion of the country’s wealth. The quality 
of the Danish products is supervised 
strictly by the Government, and there 


The Folk High Schools are nonvoca- 
tional institutes of advanced education for 
farm boys and girls. They admit students 
at least eighteen years old who have left 
primary school at fourteen or fifteen and 
have had several years’ practical experi- 
ence in agriculture. They are boarding 
schools and try to build up a strong com- 
munity feeling in the students by stressing 
good citizenship and community activi- 
ties. The main subjects taught are his- 


are scientific check-ups to prevent any 
inferior goods from being shipped abroad. 

Peasants are usually a cautious folk and 
hard to win for costly and uncertain ex- 
periments. An idea like the co-operative 
scheme might never have caught on had 
Denmark not had, for those days, an un- 
usually enlightened and progressive farm 
population. It did not take the Danish 
farmers a long time to figure out on which 
side their bread was buttered. This was 
mainly due to the development of a pe- 
culiar Danish institution, the so-called 
Folk High Schools. 


tory, philosophy, religion, civics and litera- 
ture. At the same time, they offer courses 
that will help the student improve his 
farming, such as — animal husbandry, 
truck gardening, chemical soil analysis, 
and use of fertilizers, and accounting. 
Oral instruction — that is, lectures— and 
free-for-all discussions are the main teach- 
ing methods. Tests and examinations are 
banned and no diplomas are given. The 
first school was opened in Podding in the 
duchy of Schleswig in 1844, but the move- 
ment caught on only after the loss of 
Schleswig and Holstein twenty years 
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later. There are now fifty-eight govern- 
ment-supported Folk High Schools train- 
ing over six thousand students yearly at 
nominal cost (about $20 a month, includ- 
ing board and tuition). It is estimated 
that about one-third of the rural popula- 
tion has at one time or another attended 
the schools. 

Like the other Scandinavian nations, 


carried out after 1930 under the sponsor- 
ship of Labor governments but with the 
active support of most other political par- 
ties. One of the most unusual features 
is the so-called Danish People’s Holiday. 
This co-operative association offers, at 
nominal cost, recreation facilities that en- 
able the worker and his family to get the 
maximum benefit from his twelve days’ 


WORKSHOP OF MASTER CRAFTSMEN 

In the Georg Jensen workshop, the exquisite Jensen silverware is fashioned. Originals of the sauce- 
boat at the left and the jug at the right are in Copenhagen’s Industrial Art Museum. 

Denmark is one of the world's most ad- annual paid vacation. Such a vacation is 

vanced countries in social legislation, guaranteed every Dane by law, regardless 

Scandinavians quite generally subscribe of how often he changes his employment, 

to the idea of the welfare state. Denmark This venture is supported financially by 

was the first country to abolish slave trade the Government, the trade unions and the 

(1798), to institute free and compulsory employers’ associations, 

elementary school education (1814) and Other outstanding features of Danish 
to introduce a free old-age pension system social legislation are extensive free ma- 

(1891). Spectacular social reforms were ternity care and a municipal nurse and 
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and has played an important part in the 
extensive campaign to control the disease 
in war-ravaged Europe. 

Ever since the eighteenth century, Den- 
mark has tried to keep out of foreign wars, 
but not always with success. In Napole- 
onic times, Copenhagen was bombarded 
and the Danish fleet was captured by the 
British; Norway was lost to Sweden. In 
1864, the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein 
and Lauenburg were ceded to Prussia and 
Austria, but the northern part of Schles- 
wig (Nordslesvig in Danish) became 
Danish again in 1920 after a plebiscite. 
During World War I, Denmark managed 
to remain neutral, but its traditional neu- 
trality broke down in World War II. 


RURAL CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


Denmark has co-operative societies for purchasing, marketing, production, insurance and banking. 
From ten to twelve per cent of the country’s total retail trade is handled by co-operatives. 


servant service to help with the household 
chores during a housewife’s illness. By 
medical standards, Denmark ranks as one 
of the most advanced countries in the 
world, largely due to its excellent medical 
facilities which are accessible to anybody 
at negligible charges, Denmark is leading 
the world in the fight against tuberculosis 


troops to forestall German landings. Be- 
cause of the underground resistance of the 
Danes, Denmark was recognized as a bel- 
ligerent and an ally by the Western 
powers. It became a member of the 
United Nations after the liberation in 
the spring of 1945. 


jjenmaric proper was invaaea by the Ger- 
mans on April 9, 1940, and its possessions, 
the Faeroe Islands and Greenland, were 
occupied by the British and American 


“ONE FOR GOOD MEASURE” 
Butter is being weighed from the churn in one 
of Denmark’s numerous co-operative dairies. 
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In 1918, Denmark recognized its former 
possession Iceland as a free and independ- 
ent nation connected with Denmark by 
a common king, but this last tie was sev- 
ered in 1944 when the Icelanders pro- 
claimed their country a republic. During 
World War II, Denmark escaped actual 
warfare, but was impoverished by German 
exploitation of its resources. However, 
recovery was greatly speeded up by Mar- 
shall Plan aid from the United States to 
the tune of $266,000,000. During the 


cold war, Denmark felt exposed at the 
entrance to a sea that the Russians would 
like to make a Soviet lake. In view of the 
Russian interest in the “northern Darda- 
nelles,” through which the large Soviet 
submarine fleet would have to pass in case 
of another major war, the Danes discarded 
their traditional neutrality for good and 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Denmark is a stanch member of 
the Atlantic community. 

By Gunnar Leistikow 


DENMARK: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

The total area of Denmark is 16,576 square 
miles, and the population is 4,279,000. To Den- 
mark belong also the Faeroe Islands (540 sq. 
mi., 30,000 pop.) north of the Shetland Islands 
between Norway and Iceland; and Greenland 
(84,000 sq. mi., 21,000 pop.). The Faeroe Is- 
lands, inhabited by descendants of Norwegian 
Vikings, are self-governing, with their own leg- 
islature. Greenland, according to the findings of 
a French expedition in 1951, is not one tremen- 
dous island but an archipelago of at least three 
islands. Its inhabitants are mostly of Eskimo 
stock. A sweeping administrative reform was 
carried out in 1951 in order to give the Green- 
landers a greater say in their own affairs. 

The Danes are, like the Swedes, Norwegians 
and Icelanders, of Germanic stock and speak a 
Scandinavian language. In North Slesvig there 
Is a minority of less than 40,000 Germans. The 
Danes are soft-spoken and friendly, tolerant and 
averse to all extremes. They are very down-to- 
earth and display what has been called an “un- 
common common sense.” 

GOVERNMENT ' 

Denmark is a kingdom with a democratic con- 
stitution since 1849 (amended in 1915 and 1920) 
with greatly reduced royal powers. The legis- 
lative power is jointly vested in the king and 
the two-house Parliament, called the Rigsdagen. 
The executive branch, under a prime minister, 
must have the confidence of the lower house 
(Folketinget) . In this respect it is similar to the 
British system. The lower house has 151 mem- 
bers elected by equal and direct ballot. The 
upper house (Landstinget) has 76 members 
elected indirectly by voters over 35 years of age. 
The King, Frederick IX, acceded to the throne 
in 1947. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

The most important occupation is agriculture, 
but more people are employed in crafts and in- 
dustries. Sweeping land reforms laid the foun- 


dation for a wealthy class of freeholders as 
early as 1788. The typical Danish farm is sel- 
dom bigger than 40 acres and specializes in 
scientific dairy farming, pig raising and egg pro- 
duction, all for export. Denmark raises about 
four times as much food as the Danes eat them- 
selves. Although Denmark’s exports are mainly 
farm products, industrial goods account for 
more than 25 per cent. Main items are ships, 
Diesel motors (42 per cent of all Diesel motors 
in ocean-going vessels of all nations were Dan- 
ish-built in it)39). agricultural-' machinery, 
canned foods, beer and fruit beverages, and ce- 
ment. Famous export products are also objects 
of industrial art, such as pottery from the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain works and others, and 
silverware ( Georg J ens eh ) . 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railroads, 2,665 miles (1,500 state-owned). 
Telegraph lines, 202,473 miles. Telephone lines, 
1,681,175 miles; 542,000 telephones. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The established church is Lutheran, to which 
the king must belong. There is religious free- 
dom. Elementary education is compulsory for 
the ages 7. through 14. There are two universi- 
ties, in Copenhagen and Aarhus, with about 
6,roo and 1,200 students respectively. There is 
also a Technological Institute and an Agricul- 
tural College in Copenhagen. Standards of edu- 
cation, science, arts and literature are high. So 
is literacy. In 1938, Denmark published 15 
times as many hooks per capita as the United 
States. Danish men of letters have won more 
Nobel Prizes in proportion to population than 
those of any other nation. 

CHIEF CITIES 

Copenhagen, the capital, 1,163,000 pop.; Aar- 
hus, 150,000; Odense, 113,000; Aalborg, 87.000; 
Randers, 51,000; Esbjerg, 50,000; Horsens, 38,- 
000; Kolding, 31,000 (1950 estimates). 
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The Heartland of Europe 


Germany and Its People 

Germany has produced many intellectual giants — Goethe, Leibniz, Wagner — to 
whom the whole world is indebted. In the light of their genius, Germany has 
sometimes been thought of as a nation of philosophers, scientists, poets and 
musicians. Unhappily, to their neighbors at times, the Germans have appeared 
as ruthless conquerors. They are the most numerous and ambitious people in 
Western Europe, though they have suffered two crushing defeats and though 
their land is cut in two. Eastern Germany is a Soviet satellite. Western 
Germany, however, is a free, independent nation and a member of the NATO. 


O NE of the most striking features 
about Germany, the “heartland” of 
Europe, is that its border lines have 
fluctuated so much since about 1850 that 
it is hard to say which areas are truly Ger- 
man and which are not. A map of Ger- 
many drawn around 1850 — when it was a 
loose league of independent states — looks 
quite different from a map of the German 
Empire established only twenty years 
later. Ill 1919 Germany lost large regions 
to France and Poland and smaller ones 
to Denmark and Belgium. During the 
Third Reich of the Nazis, Germany an- 
nexed Austria, the Sudeten area of Czech- 
oslovakia, the Czech regions of Bohemia 
and Moravia and other bits and pieces of 
territory. Most of these sections had been 
part of the German league until 1866, but 
were outside Bismarck’s German Empire. 
During World War II even larger terri- 
tories came under nazi control which had 
never been under German domination 
before. 

Retribution was exacted in the collapse 
of Hitler’s “Thousand-Year Reich” in 
1945. Germany not only had to give up 
every square mile of territory she had an- 
nexed but also lost what then was known 
as Eastern Germany to Poland and the 
Soviet Union. The German population of 
the old Eastern Germany was expelled. 
What was left of Germany was occupied 
by the Allied forces. Since the Eastern 
and Western powers could not agree on 
conditions for setting up a united German 
government, two rival German govern- 
ments were eventually established. 

Day by day the split between East and 


West became deeper, especially as East- 
ern Germany (the new one) followed ever 
more closely the pattern of a Soviet sat- 
ellite. Thus two different Germanies 
emerged, drawing ever farther apart in 
government and outlook. 

The bewildering shifts in Germany’s 
boundaries have been largely due to the 
fact that German unity was achieved much 
later than that of most other European 
nations and took place mid the rivalry 
of the two only really strong German 
states — Austria and Prussia. This con- 
test for power was the determining factor 
in German history from the middle of the 
eighteenth century until after a brief war 
in 1866. Then Austria was thrust out of 
Germany, and German unity was estab- 
lished under Prussian leadership. This 
outcome settled a question that had split 
the whole people : Should a united Ger- 
many be a Greater Germany including 
Austria with its many non-German peo- 
ples, as the old Holy Roman Empire had 
done, or should the new German state be a 
Smaller Germany without Austria but un- 
der the leadership of a Prussia that was 
vigorous, military-minded and thoroughly 
German ? As a consequence of the deci- 
sion on this question, millions of Austrian 
Germans were left outside the new Ger- 
many. The state became more Prussian- 
ized as time went by, while Austria’s 
interests veered toward the southeast, to 
the Balkans. 

When the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
fell apart as a result of World War I, 
there was a strong feeling among Austrian 
Germans for union with Germany. But 
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THE HEARTLAND OF EUROPE 

Anschluss (union) was vetoed by the vie- freedom.” Today black, red and gold are 
tors who did not want to see the van- claimed by both the democratic Western 
quished Reich strengthened. Twenty Republic and the communist government 
years later, in 1938, Anschluss was carried of the Eastern zone as their national colors, 
out by Austrian-born Hitler, but this was At present the German people would 
union, at the point of a gun, with a nazified seem to be thoroughly reconciled to their 
Germany, and a very different thing from loss of territory — except on the east. It 
the old dream. During the following is hard for them to accept the fact that 
years Austria lost all remnants of self- the Polish and Soviet flags wave over 
government and was ruled much like a Silesia, Pomerania and East Prussia and 
conquered province. The Austrians were that not a single German is left in these 
embittered, and when nazi control was areas, 

broken in 1945, they severed every tie Germany went through ordeal by fire 
with Germany and refused to consider toward the end of World War II. Whole 
themselves German any longer. cities were gutted as a result of Allied air 

All that is left today of the dream of a attacks. Priceless treasures from bygone 
Greater Germany is, strangely enough, times, such as the medieval part of Frank- 

the German national flag, with its stripes furt-on-Main and the baroque gems of 

of black, red and gold. Around 1850 Dresden, were destroyed for all time, 

these colors symbolized a loosely united Nevertheless, much is still left of the ar- 

Germany under Austrian leadership — chitectural riches of the German past, 

black and yellow (or gold) were the colors Many of the great Gothic cathedrals, such 

of the imperial Hapsburg dynasty; and as Cologne, are still standing, a number 

red was the predominant color of most of palaces remain untouched, and such 

other German states. The flag of the Ger- medieval towns as Rothenburg and Din- 

man Empire was black, white and red — kelsbiihl and Hameln (or Hamelin, of 

dominated by the Prussian black and pied piper fame) are still enchanting, 

white. In 1919 the old hues were restored Nor did warfare ruin the pervading 
and were then said to be symbolic : “from loveliness of the German countryside, cele- 

night (black) through blood to golden brated in song and story. Many of the 
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WAREHOUSES ALONG THE OVERSEAS DOCK OF BREMEN HARBOR 
Though some distance inland from the North Sea, on the Weser River, Bremen has been one of the 
chief ports on the Continent for centuries. Ships from all over the world anchor here. 
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most famous regions, dotted here and 
there with quaint medieval towns, lie in 
Western Germany, where Western visi- 
tors may enjoy them: the lordly Rhine 
winding between vineyard-covered slopes, 
where perch the castles of princes and 
knights of long ago ; the hilly Black For- 
est, or Schwarz wald, mysterious in its 
thick growth of dark firs, the scene of so 
many legends and fairy tales ; the lovely 
valleys of the Main and the Neckar, with 
romantic old Heidelberg on the banks of 
the latter river; the shimmering white 
peaks of the majestic Bavarian Alps, in 
which Garmisch-Partenkirchen, one of the 
most popular winter resorts in Europe, 
nestles in a little valley. 

Marshall Plan Aid 
A vigorous and industrious people like 
the Germans were not likely to remain in 
despair very long even after such a tre- 
mendous blow as their defeat in 1945. 
But even so, they needed help to get on 
their feet. For Western Germany, the 
opportunity came in May 1948 with the 
Marshall Plan, more properly called the 
European Recovery Program. What 
overwhelming importance the program 
had for the economic reconstruction of 
Western Germany is vividly illustrated by 
the fact that the Western German Gov- 
ernment, formed about fifteen months 
later, established a separate ministry, with 
Cabinet rank, “for the Marshall Plan” in 
addition to a Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs. It is not too much to say that Ger- 
man rehabilitation dates from that time. 

What Germany Needed 
The Marshall Plan furnished what 
prostrate and starving Germany needed 
then above everything else: a sufficient 
supply not only of food but also of raw 
materials from abroad so that the wheels 
of industry might be set turning again. 
Within the next four years Western Ger- 
many received about $1,500,000,000 worth 
of this type of support. About half of it 
was food and the other half raw materials. 

In this same period a new currency was 
created in the three Western zones — the 
German mark or D-mark. By this means 
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TEDDING HAY WITH A WILL 
An energetic farm worker, wielding a pitchfork, 
helps his country to feed itself. 

almost all claims and liabilities in the old 
Reichsmark currency were devaluated 
down to one-tenth or less, including sav- 
ings accounts, current accounts, credits 
and mortgage bonds. This made the flow 
of money easier. Equally decisive was the 
restoration of a free economy— competi- 
tion — to replace the strictly enforced 
planned economy of the Nazi Government. 

Results came fast. In June 1948, West- 
ern Germany’s industrial output amounted 
to hardly more than one-half of the pro- 
duction of 1936. By the end of 1948, 
production had already reached 80 per 
cent of the 1936 level. By the middle of 
1952 it reached the 140 per cent mark. 
Agriculture— which had to feed about 20 
per cent more mouths because of displaced 
persons and Germans expelled from the 
east — reached no per cent. As Western 
Germany had lost many of its natural re- 
sources— they had belonged in Eastern 
Germany or former territories — it had to 
start out with importing much more than 
it could export. In 1949 imports were 
worth 8 billion D-marks, about twice as 
much as exports. Only two years later, 
the figures for exports and imports were 
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equal, at about 14.5 billion D-marks. 

In spite of this amazingly rapid begin- 
ning, Western German recovery has still 
been bedeviled by two problems : unem- 
ployment and a severe lack of capital. In 
T 953 there were about 1,500,000 unem- 
ployed persons, corresponding to about 
one-tenth of the total labor force. Some 
of these people would never be able to 
work again because of handicaps or age. 
Many were fully capable of work, but they 
were expelled Germans banded together 
m such regions as Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony and Bavaria, where jobs 
were scarce. More industrialized states 
such as North Rhine- W estphalia, had the 
jobs but lacked housing for additional 
workers. Capital was extremely tight as 
a result of the nazi war economy, the war 
itself and the destitution that followed 
Besides this, many people still had to use 
every mark they earned for necessities and 
could not save to invest. 
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Since large sections of the German cities 
had suffered such total destruction recov 
ery had to begin with rebuilding— f ac 
tones and other industrial structures as 
well as houses About one-fourth of all 
dwelhngs had been erased, and factories 
and office buildings were demolished to an 
even greater degree. Besides this, houses 
and apartments were needed desperately 
for the ten million refugees and expelled 
Germans— more than one-fourth of the 
normal population of Western Germany 
1 here was a fortunate side to this prob- 
lem, however, for it presented architects 
and everyone employed in the building 
tiades with a great opportunity. The 
memory still lived of an architectural style 
pei fectly suited to a period of austerity 
when every stone is at a premium. Right 
after World War I, Walter Gropius had 
" a sd }? 01 of design, the Bauhaus, 
m Weimar (it was later moved to Des- 
sau). There he, with the assistance of 
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some of the most imaginative architects 
of the day, such as Mies van der Rohe, 
had developed a new building style. It 
was based on the idea of design for use — 
called functionalism — and was a protest 
against the superficial and confused styles 
of the preceding decades. Though func- 
tionalism influenced building almost ev- 
erywhere in Western Europe, it was 
despised by the Nazis as un-German and 
“degenerate.” Its leaders had had to seek 
asylum in the United States or Latin 
America. But their efforts in their home- 
land had not been wasted. Many of their 
pupils had privately held to their ideas 
during the nazi years. Thus after 1945 
they jumped at the chance to design under 
freer conditions in a style they had cher- 
ished. The concepts about which they had 
had to keep silent for so long now burst 
forth with renewed vigor. 

Heaps of Rubble to Be Moved 

Before reconstruction could get under 
way, however, the piles of rubble, often as 
high as a three- or four-story house, had 
to be removed. The task was hampered 
by a lack of transportation. Even as late 
as 1953, it was far from being finished. 

In the meantime, architects got busy 
with their blueprints. Since destruction 
was not limited to individual buildings, 
but, rather, involved whole districts or 
even whole cities, it favored the advocates 
of large-scale town planning. Under 
other circumstances there might have been 
strong objections from those who yearned 
for their old familiar town. However, 
very few individuals had the means to 
build new houses for themselves. Besides, 
when materials are scarce and funds are 
low, the idea of simple, practical design is 
particularly convincing. Businessmen 
and city authorities gave their architects 
full powers to build as they saw fit. 
Prize-winning plans worked out by whole 
architectural associations were adopted in 
Nuremberg, Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel, Han- 
over, Emden, Frankfurt-on-Main, Mann- 
heim, Kassel and elsewhere. Legal snarls, 
legacies from an earlier day, handicapped 
the planners in some other places, how- 
ever, and held up rebuilding. 


The Pace of Rebuilding 

Altogether, by the beginning of 1953, 
about 1,200,000 dwelling units had been 
built in Western Germany, a little more 
than one- fifth of what was deemed neces- 
sary. Innumerable factories, office build- 
ings, bridges and churches had been 
erected. Particularly significant was the 
erection or reconditioning of hundreds of 
theaters and concert halls. 

The legitimate theater has long been a 
popular art in Germany. Its modern his- 
tory goes back to the eighteenth century, 
when Germany consisted of a bewildering 
host of tiny principalities. In those days 
it was a matter of prestige for a prince to 
have his own court theater, no matter how 
small his domain. Eventually many of 
these theaters were taken over or sup- 
ported by state or town authorities. Some 
of the greatest names in German literature 
— Lessing, Goethe and Schiller among 
them — were intimately associated with 
these theaters and did much to make them 
appealing to broader audiences. The peak 
of theater art was reached in the first third 
of the twentieth century. Then the the- 
aters of Berlin and Vienna were admired 
all over Europe. There were also a con- 
siderable number of repertory companies 
in smaller cities, which offered an impres- 
sive variety of good performances. 

After 1933, the interference of a totali- 
tarian regime did much to destroy this 
achievement. A great many of Germany’s 
most distinguished actors and directors— 
such as the grand old man of the German 
stage, Max Reinhardt — found it necessary 
to leave the country. 

Theaters Mid the Ruins 

Almost immediately after the defeat of 
1945, a rebirth of the German theater be- 
gan with astonishing speed. At first ac- 
tors had to manage with crude, makeshift 
stages, in ruins or barns, but it soon 
turned out that their efforts were well 
worth the hardships. It seemed as if the 
whole nation was turning to the theater 
for advice and solace in the midst of the 
catastrophe that had come down on them. 
Actors might faint with hunger and cold, 
but record-breaking crowds, in coats and 
117 
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blankets, jammed the unheated theaters. 
The more soul-searching and serious the 
play, the greater the demand for admis- 
sion. It was notable that nobody pro- 
tested against the renovation or building 
of theaters at a time of extreme want and 
housing shortage. By 1951 no fewer than 
168 theaters were again operating in 
Western Germany, 92 of them city or state 
theaters. As is evident from this, the old 
idea of government support for the the- 
ater was still an accepted one. 

The public had a strong craving for 
what the outside world could offer. 
American and British authors— Steinbeck, 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Van 
Druten, Wilder, Saroyan, O’Neill, T. S. 
Eliot and Christopher Fry- — French play- 
wrights such as Sartre, Camus, Anouilh, 
Claudel and Giraudoux— were hurriedly 
translated and produced. German au- 
thors, such as Zuckmayer and Bertold 


Brecht, who returned from exile with 
plays ready in their suitcases, were staged. 
German and foreign classics were the next 
choice of a public that seemed insatiable 
in its desire, not so much for entertain- 
ment as for understanding. New German 
playwrights have since come to the fore, 
but the critical taste of theater-goers has 
not been easily satisfied. 

It has been hard to find among the post- 
war generation worthy heirs of the pre- 
nazi actors. Lovers of the theater com- 
plain that the achievements of the German 
stage are often out of proportion to the 
untiring, feverish efforts. The break with 
tradition caused by nazism seems to be 
hard to overcome. An interesting trend 
is the increasing number of summer festi- 
vals patterned after Max Reinhardt’s old 
Salzburg festivals. Often they are staged 
in romantic natural scenery or even in the 
midst of picturesque ruins, for the benefit 



A CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION AT ISERLOHN IN THE RUHR 

In celebrating the solemn festival, the procession goes from church to church. A priest walks be- 
neath the canopy; and the girls clad in white strew their flowers in the streets. 




THE BUST OF A COAL-MINE FOUNDER WATCHES OVER HIS DOMAIN 
The statue looms up rather strangely in front of one of the coal mines of the Ruhr. They are 
Germany’s most precious mineral resource, on which the iron and steel industry depends. 


of the local population and foreign visitors 
alike. 

What holds true for the German theater 
also holds true for another art for which 
the Germany of old was loved — music. 
The war played havoc with musical life 
too. Concert halls vanished. Of the big 
opera houses only two remained intact, in 
Stuttgart and Wiesbaden. Opera com- 
panies were split; scenery, costumes and 
props were lost. Musical scores were up 
in flames, instruments were broken and 
nothing could be bought abroad for lack 
of foreign currency. No music-publishing 
houses were functioning. 

But the craving for music was still 
there. Perhaps it was even greater than 
ever. Slowly things stirred. Musicians 
returned from the war and sought out 
their old associates. Evenings of solo per- 
formances and chamber music were the 
easiest to organize and demanded little in 
the way of equipment. The public 
thronged school auditoriums and gymna- 
siums. In the meantime the rebuilding of 
opera houses was begun and concert halls 
received priority along with theaters. 
Symphony orchestras were reorganized, 
and new ones were created with musicians 


who had had to leave their towns farther 
east. The Bamberg symphony orchestra 
developed into an elite body from the core 
of the former German Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Prague, replenished with mem- 
bers of the former Carlsbad and other 
Sudeten German and Silesian ensembles. 
In addition to the exiled artists who re- 
turned, foreign conductors and singers and 
other musicians again toured Germany 
and performed for capacity audiences. 

An interesting aspect of this flourishing 
musical life was the change in public taste. 
In a few years the German people seemed 
to be drawn more by the dramatic sweep 
of symphonies than by the intimacy of 
chamber music and recitals. In the new 
and often lavishly equipped opera houses, 
conductors and directors developed a new 
style. They turned away from superficial, 
melodramatic effects. One result is that 
today the musical drama no longer tries 
to appeal only to the emotions, as the old 
declamatory style did. It also offers in- 
tellectual stimulation. It uses the story 
of an opera as a springboard for insight 
into human problems and comment on 
them, which the music serves to make 
more forceful. 
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Even the famous opera festivals at Bay- 
reuth, which featured Wagner operas in 
highly conventional patterns for seventy- 
five years, have changed in style. Since 
1951, under the leadership of Wieland 
Wagner, a grandson of the composer, the 
productions at Bayreuth have become sim- 
pler, with less of their old air of mystery 
and myth. 

Less quick was the recovery of other 
arts such as painting and sculpture. Art- 
ists were handicapped by the lack of a 
public with funds to buy luxuries such as 
pictures. The first painters to overcome 
the tremendous practical difficulties were 
the representatives of two schools of mod- 
ern art that had been banned and perse- 
cuted under Hitler— expressionism and 
nonobjective art. (In expressionism the 
artist dramatizes his own feelings about 
life. In nonobjective art, no object ap- 
pears that can be recognized ; it relies for 
its appeal on color and form.) Both 
schools had been in the vanguard during 
the I920’s and now they attracted greater 
interest than ever before. 

Early in the 1950’s there was also a 
strong revival of religious art, which had 
been on the wane for scores of years. 
Church congregations were among the 
first groups who could afford to spend 
money on art again. Countless churches 
were being rebuilt and many new ones 
were being erected to take care of in- 
creased attendance. A curious result of 
this situation was the development of an 
expressionist style in religious art. Per- 
haps because the Nazis had outlawed ex- 
pressionism as they had also harassed the 
churches, church-goers felt more sympa- 
thetic to a style that had outraged them 
thirty years before. Also light building 
materials were used and there were other 
architectural features that lent themselves 
particularly well to the expressionist style. 

The Revival of Literature 

German literature had suffered a great 
decline under the Nazis. They had at- 
tempted to debase it to a mere vehicle for 
political propaganda. Writers who re- 
fused to conform were deprived of any 
means of being heard. Famous authors 


such as Thomas Mann sought refuge 
abroad. Though the tyrants were over- 
come in 1945, they left a slough of de- 
spond behind them. Fortunately, oppres- 
sion had not lasted long enough to break 
completely all links with the past. Ger- 
man classics as well as books from abroad 
became guides in a search for new values. 
The first postwar work of German poets 
was strongly philosophical and contem- 
plative ; prose writers were highly critical 
but at the same time tended to seek flight 
in vague themes from a much too painful 
reality, perhaps a natural reaction. 

Background for Reconciliation 

Both the strides in economic recovery 
and the upsurge in cultural activities of- 
fered favorable conditions for the re- 
entrance of a democratic Germany into 
the circle of Western nations. After a 
time it became apparent that Germany 
was unlikely to be united for a long time, 
if ever. Yet Europe could never be a 
stable continent as long as Germany re- 
mained an outcast. The Western nations 
realized that normal relations— in trade, 
diplomacy— -would have to be resumed 
with the country that occupies the very 
center of Europe. Sooner or later, an 
independent German state would have to 
be created again. 

A Proposal for Self-Government 

The first change of attitude toward the 
conquered enemy was indicated in Sep- 
tember 1946 by James F. Byrnes, then 
United States Secretary of State, In a 
speech in Stuttgart he proposed that the 
German people should be given responsi- 
bility for running their own affairs. Lo- 
cal self-government had by that time al- 
ready been carried out successfully in 
Western Germany. Government of the 
various states had been re-established on 
a democratic footing. 

By 1948 there was no longer any doubt 
that the Soviet Union was opposed to 
free elections. However, it could control 
matters only in its own zone. Conse- 
quently, the next year, representatives 
from the West German states met and 
Text continues on page 137 
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RHEINSTEIN CASTLE, NORTH OF THE WHIRLPOOL AT BINGEN 
Rhemstem was built and destroyed within one century, the thirteenth. Now restored with a col 
lection of medieval weapons, it is a worthy stopover for travelers on the Xe * 
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ALt, PHOTOS, TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

BY THE SPRINGS OF THE MATTIAGI— THE BATHS OF WIESBADEN 


AN OLD TAVERN OF BACHARACH 
Timbered and steep-gabled, the house was built 
m 1368, in the vineyard region of the Rhine. 


BLACK FOREST— STOVEPIPE HATS 
Triberg villagers, in the charming dress of an 
earlier age, encourage a look into the past. 


An early people the Mattiad, who inhabited the land about Wiesbaden, gave their name to the 
springs of the city. It is today one of the most popular health resorts of Europe. 








wh0 live amon g the b ^ no longer wear these costly 
medieval costumes, though doubtless many are stored away. The much-befringed flower- 

firm e under d the a chfn f ho^TT n6edS mUSt be balanced b y securely tying the ribbon in a 
Urm under-the-chm bow. His appearance seems more unique than the women’s attire 
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BRIDAL CLOAKS of heavily brocaded ribbon topped by stiffly starched embroidered ruffs 
were once worn by every Biickeburg bride. The floral headdress was an integral part 
of the ceremonial costume. Biickeburg, thirty miles southwest of Hanover, was the capital 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, a former principality of Germany. 
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eusabetten tor, arch in the castle garden of hemlbbrg , " 1 ”' 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

A WOOD-CARVER’S STUDIO IN THE VILLAGE OF OBERAMMERGAU 
In the green valley of the Ammer River high in the Bavarian Alps, Oberammergau preserves the 
art of wood-carving. The town is celebrated for the Passion Play enacted there every ten years. 
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commanded by just such a stronghold, 
'he original building was erected in 1303, 





able lor drying hops. Another place where the character of the country chute, and balconies under five-foot eaves for fire-wood bees and poultry 
has determined the character of the farmhouse is in the Black Forest His cattle he shelters by housing them between the mountainside which 
of Baden. Here a farmer builds a commodious house up the slope of the is quite close, and the warm kitchen-living-room. 






CHAPEL ON KONIGSSEE— ALPINE LAKE DURER’S BIRTHPLACE, NUREMBERG 


GOLDEN ELK, AN OLD BAVARIAN STREET 

WlS t Son GS ai !f metalware > Rothenberg ob der Tauber 
hurches, shops and narrow streets attract many travelers. 
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BAVARIAN WOMEN IN COSTUMES THAT DELIGHT THE TOURIST 
A glimpse of the Bavaria of yesterday may be caught in the exquisite collector’s items that furnish 
the room and in the richly brocaded aprons and floral adornments displayed by the women. 
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fruit and livestock. Its lakes are of great beautv anruS ^ ount r y f ™ ous f °r its grain, 
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HAECKEL 

WENDISH GIRLS seldom wear their old-time costumes which included elaborate headdresses. 
The Wendish peasants, often called Sorbs, live in the upper Spree Valley from Bautzen to 
north of Kottbus. Many of the young peasant girls now work in the neighboring towns; 
pedaling back and forth on their bicycles. 
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GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 

THE NEW CASTLE, IN THE MODE OF THE PALACE AT VERSAILLES 
l gardens enhance the grandeur of a royal palace, the Neue Schloss, in Munich. Completed 
fl 1 7 ° 4 » ^ foreshadowed the flourish of art in the city during the nineteenth century. 
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WIDE WORLD 

S, HOME OF THE WAGNER FESTIVALS 
5 to the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth to hear the operas of 
in 1876, seven years before the composer’s death. 




adopted a constitution for a federal gov- 
ernment, with the capital in Bonn. Later 
a similar assembly adopted a constitution 
for a somewhat more centralized set-up 
in Eastern Germany. Thus the split of 
the country into two rivaling Germanies 
became an established fact. Hereafter we 
speak of them separately, beginning with 
Western Germany. 

Western Germany 


problems created by this immigration are 
among the most difficult ones the country 
has. So far no lasting and satisfying solu- 
tion has been found, although the strain 
has lessened as a result of the general 
recovery. 

The Federal Republic consists of eleven 
states ( Lander ) : Baden, Bavaria, Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine-W estphalia, Rhineland-Pa- 
latinate, Schleswig-Holstein, Wurttem- 


™ rr ■ 1 . , ty - _ omues wig-noistem, Wurttem- 

The official name of Western Germany berg-Baden and Wurttemberg-Hohenzol- 


is the Federal Republic of Germany 
( Bundesrepublik Deutschland). Almost 
all its people are of the same stock— 
German for many centuries. It is said 
that the purest German to be heard any- 


lern. Some states, such as Bavaria, 
Bremen and Hamburg, are more or less 
identical with old German states that had 
long histories of their own. Others, such 
as Schleswig-Holstein, are former prov- 


7 1 T r ;T ■ ao ouucswig-noxsrem,- are tormer prov- 

where is spoken in Hanover. However, inces of the old state of Prussia, which 


there are a small Danish minority in 
South Schleswig and a group speaking 
a different language — Frisian — on the 
Frisian islands of the states of Schleswig- 


- W1UV-U 

was dissolved in 1945 and formally abol- 
ished in 1947. Still other states are arbi- 
trary combinations because in some cases, 
state boundaries were drawn to conform 


- ~ ; . 7 ^ plo.lv. uuuuuducs were arawn to conform 

Holstein and Lower Saxony. Elsewhere with occupation zones. 

in Western Germany one may hear vari- The border between Western and East- 

ous dialects; and customs also vary from ern Germany zigzags from just east of 


place to place. Though the basic popu- 
lation has long had a feeling of firm union, 
this feeling has been taxed by the influx 


Liibeck, on the Baltic Sea, down to the 
westernmost tip of Czechoslovakia. 

# Western Germany takes in a broad fer- 


*■ w r ■ o " . . lc*.^.v.v* uy mV. umuA vv csacxu Germany taxes m a Droacl ter- 
of almost ten million expelled Germans tile plain on the north, rimmed by Hol- 
and other refugees from the east. The land, the North Sea, Denmark and a 


HUGE BOLTS OF CLOTH REELING OFF IN A MUNICH FACTORY 
With thread from the spools above, the cloth is woven circularly, like knitting. This textile 
plant is owned by and employs Germans expelled from their former homes in the east. 



stretch of the Baltic Sea. As one goes 
south through the country the land grad- 
ually rises, finally culminating in the Ba- 
varian Alps on the southeast. The hills 
of the Black Forest are on the southwest. 
Today the Rhine River marks the west- 
ern border. 

Aside from the fertile northern plain, 
the forests and the rich coal mines of the 
Ruhr district, Western Germany has few 
other natural resources. There is some 
potash, lignite, iron ore, zinc, lead, cop- 
per and salt. In highly skilled labor, 
however, the country is wealthy, and it 
has been a center of heavy industry for 
many years. It was a boon when France, 
in 1950, proposed the Schuman Plan. It 
went into effect two years later and is 
known officially as the European Coal and 
Steel Community. By this plan, the coal 
and steel resources of Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and 
Western Germany are pooled. Its aims 
are lower costs for industries that depend 
on coal and steel and a higher standard 
of living for the workers. 

Today Germany again produces more 
than fifty thousand different kinds of ma- 


chinery and machine tools. They range 
from small precision instruments to pow- 
erful locomotives, for export as well as 
for domestic use. Western Germany is 
also rebuilding its once famous chemical 
industry. 

Since more than 23 per cent of the area 
is forest land, timber, wood fibers, cellu- 
lose, pulp and paper contribute a substan- 
tial share to the national income. About 
35 per cent of the territory — 34,000 
square miles — of the Federal Republic is 
farmland well suited to mixed agriculture. 
The main crops are rye, potatoes, grain, 
sugar beets, wine grapes and fruit. Vine- 
yards, from which renowned white wines 
are made, cover terraced slopes of the 
Rhine, Neckar and Moselle valleys. 

A new German merchant marine is be- 
ing built, practically from scratch — or, 
rather, scrap. By the beginning of 1953, 
Western Germany had already reached 
the status of fourteenth seafaring nation. 

The constitution of Western Germany 
is largely modeled on the “Weimar Con- 
stitution” of 1919, though it gives less 
power to the central government and 
more to the larger states. There are two 


BERGHTESGADEN: THE BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE TO THE SOUTHWEST 
The village of Berchtesgaden is in the mountains just across the border from Austria. Nearby, 
on a lofty summit, Adolf Hitler built his famous retreat, now demolished. 



THE HEARTLAND 

legislative bodies : the Federal Diet (par- 
liament), or Bundestag, to which 
bers are elected directly by the voters - die 
Fedeial Council, or Bundesrat, made up 
of representatives of the state F 
ments. The number of re-recc 
varies according to state populations. 

A special body of electors chooses the 
president, who must be more than forty 
years old. However, actual executive 
power is in the hands of a Cabinet of 
fourteen ministers, headed by the federal 
chancellor ( Bundeskansler ), who is 
elected by the Bundestag on the proposal 
of the president. As in most other West- 
ern European countries, the Cabinet must 
have the support of the Bundestag or else 
it goes out of office. But in Germany 
parliament can express its lack of confi- 
dence only by electing a new chancellor 


OF EUROPE 

mem SS ™ le aimed at Preventing frequent 
mem- Cabinet crises, which otherwise could re- 
suit in bewildering shifts in government. 

govern nir C l I6t P ? htlCal parties are th e Social 
govern- Democrats; the more conservative an A 

™SL e . S “ tatlves Catholic, Christian Socials; a"d 

the Free Democrats— a more nationalistic 
party of the right, which has been criti- 
cized for admitting former Nazis. There 
are a few other small parties, including a 
Communist one, but the Nazi Party re- 
mains outlawed. 

, More than half the people of the Fed- 
the proposal eral Republic are Lutherans and about 
two-fifths are Roman Catholics. Since 
the war there has been a striking revival 
of religious interest. 

Illiteracy is practically unknown. Ger- 
man education has always been thorough * 
and such innovations as the kindergarten 


SOLACE FOR A SWEET TOOTH-CHOCOLATE BEING PROCESSED 
The delicious stuff is being prepared in a candy-making factory in Bavaria. Some of tl 
is destined to delight German boys and girls and some of it will be exported. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT ON DISPLAY AT THE LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 
Though theday is quite evidenUy cold this; open-air exhibit draws considerable attention. Tb» 
Jairs are still held every year, but the emphasis is on strictly practical wares. 


have spread through the world from 
Germany. Its universities— Heidelberg, 
Bonn, Gottingen, Munich, Frankfurt, Tu- 
bingen, West Berlin — are among the most 
famous schools in Europe. Foreign stu- 
dents have flocked to them ; and once their 
schools of medicine were without peer. 

Eastern Germany 

Eastern Germany calls itself the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” As a result 
of communist efforts to make it a soviet 
state, it has been losing its population. 
Early in 1953 about three thousand men, 
women and children were fleeing Eastern 
Germany every day. 

The people of this area have mixed less 
with their neighbors than the people of 
Western Germany. Nevertheless, there 
is some difference in character and dialect 
between the middle-German inhabitants 
of Saxony or Thuringia and the Northern 
Germans of the rest of the region. A 


tiny minority in the Lusatia, the Wends 
or Sorbs, have retained one of the Sla- 
vonic languages that were prevalent in 
medieval times throughout the whole of 
Germany east of the Elbe .River. 

The form of the German Democratic 
Republic started out along somewhat the 
same lines as the republic of 1918-33, 
though less centralized. Right after 1945’ 
Eastern Germany consisted of five states 
or provinces: Brandenburg, Mecklen- 
burg, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt and Thu- 
ringia, most of them identical with former 
states. One— Brandenburg — was a for- 
mer Prussian province; and another— 
Saxony-Anhalt— was a combination of a 
province and a state. But in 1952 the 
old state divisions were discarded, and the 
Republic became a single state divided 
into fourteen administrative districts 
( Besirke ) with very little self-govern- 
ment and with district lines crisscrossing: 
the old borders. This change and a num- 
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CHARMING AND GRACEFUL PORCELAIN FIGURINES FROM DRESDEN 
The cherubic little figures and the stately couples, who seem about to dance the minuet, are 
painted in delicate hues. Most Dresden ware is really made at Meissen, nearby. 

ber of far-reaching- alterations in the basic although the Soviet occupation army lived 
law codes had the effect of strengthening off the land and substantial parts of the 
communist control. Thus the pattern of crops were shipped off to Russia. Less 
government is similar to that in other fortunate was the lot of the working popu- 
satellites of the Soviet Union. At the lation of the cities, because the Russians 
same time a reunion of all Germany has stripped factories and offices of machin- 
been made much less likely. ery and other equipment and carried them 

Eastern Germany is predominantly an away as reparations, 
agricultural region. Most of it is a con- This situation was later reversed. On 
tinuation of the broad plain that extends Soviet demand a program for making the 
across northern Europe. Only in the farms collective, as in Russia, was intro- 
south, near the border with Bavaria and duced. This caused so many farmers to 
Czechoslovakia, is the country really hilly, run for cover across the border line to 
In old Pomerania and East Prussia, Western Germany that food production 

large or even tremendous holdings were sagged. On the other hand, with raw 

owned by the lesser nobility of Prussia materials from Poland and Czechoslo- 
and Mecklenburg, the Junker class out of vakia, unemployment in the cities disap- 
which the Prussian officers corps had de- peared as industries were encouraged to 
veloped. Immediately following the end start up again. In 1951 industrial pro- 
of World War II, the big estates and duction reached 105 per cent of the 1936 
large holdings were confiscated and di- level for the area, and crops amounted to 
vided up among German farmers who had 78 per cent. ' An increasing amount of 
lost their land in regions farther east, the manufactured goods have been ex- 
Because of this land reform, food was ported to Russia. 

more plentiful for a while in the Eastern Along the boundary with Czechoslo- 

zone than it was in the Western zones, vakia, in the Erzgebirge, or Ore Moun- 



ROLLMOPS IN THE MAKING-CLEANING AND SLICING HERRING 
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tains, uranium was found. A new mining 
industry has begun there in deep secrecy. 

For centuries Leipzig, Eastern Ger- 
many’s best-known city, was famous for 
its trade fairs, held in a great square in 
the center of the city called the Market 
Place. The fairs are still held every year, 
though in a different atmosphere. 

Dresden, too— the city renowned for 
its exquisite porcelain— is behind the iron 
curtain. Most of the dainty shepherds 
and shepherdesses are actually produced 
at Meissen, only fourteen miles away. 

The political set-up of Eastern Ger- 
many tolerates a number of parties, but 
all real control is in the hands of the so- 
called Socialist Unitarian Party ( Sosial - 
istische Einheitspartei Deutschlands, ab- 
breviated SED) — a forced union between 
Socialists and Communists, effectively 
run by the latter. Outward democratic 
forms get a great deal of publicity, but 
actually the territory is tightly run on 
totalitarian lines. 

The people of Eastern Germany are 
overwhelmingly Lutheran, by about So 
per cent. Some 15 per cent are Roman 


Catholics. The relationship between the 
churches and. the government is mutually 
hostile. Taking a lesson from the Nazis, 
however — who ran into trouble when they 
harassed the churches— the authorities 
have refrained from open warfare. The 
churches even continue to receive some 
financial support from the Government. 

Education in Eastern Germany has 
been modeled along communist lines. All 
private schools were abolished and the 
building of more public schools was 
speeded up. Instruction in communist 
ideas is an important part of the chil- 
dren’s studies. Russian is taught as the 
first foreign language. 

Just what the future of Germany will 
be, no one can say. The division of the 
country is an arbitrary one. Y et as young 
people grow tip on either side of the iron 
curtain— knowing only division and ab- 
sorbing very different outlooks on life — 
union will become all the more difficult 
to achieve. In any case, Germany is a 
proving ground for the biggest conflict in 
ideas of the twentieth century. 

By Gunnar Leistikow 


GERMANY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Germany occupies the great northern plain of 
Europe between the Alps and the North and 
Baltic seas and between the Rhine and Oder 
rivers. Western Germany, with its capital at 
Bonn, was formed from the British, French and 
U. S. zones of occupation; Eastern Germany, 
with its capital at Berlin, from the Soviet zone. 
Western Germany: area, 94,723 sq. mi.; popula- 
tion, about 48,000,000. Eastern Germany : area, 
41,379 sq. mi. ; population, about 17,300,000. 
Berlin, under Allied Control Council: area, 343 
sq. mi. ; population, about 3,200,000, 

GOVERNMENT 

Western Germany : the Federal Republic of 
Germany, governed under a constitution adopted 
in 1949; has a Federal Diet of elected members 
and a Federal Council ; a president, prime minis- 
ter, or chancellor, and Cabinet. Eastern Ger- 
many : the German Democratic Republic, gov- 
erned under a constitution enacted in 1949; 
dominated by Communists. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 
Crops are potatoes, sugar beets, rye, in the main. 
Forestry is important and carried on _ along 
scientific lines. Country is poor in minerals 
except for the coal of the Ruhr ; uranium mined 


in Eastern Germany. Important fisheries in the 
North and Baltic seas. Chief industries include 
iron and steel, electrical appliances, chemicals, 
textiles, beet sugar, potash, glass, pottery, clocks, 
toys, tobacco products, wine, beer. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway, 42,299 mi. ; highways, Western Ger- 
many, 78,000 mi. ; inland waterways, 3,183 mi. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
About 62% of total population is Protestant 
(chiefly Lutheran) and 35% Roman Catholic. 
Education from 6 to 18 compulsory and highly 
developed. There are about 25 universities. 

CHIEF CITIES 

Berlin, 3,187,470. West Germany: Bonn, capital, 
115,394; Hamburg, 1,605,606; Munich, 831,937 ; 
Essen, 695,000 ; Cologne, 594,941 ; Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 532,027 ; Dortmund, 507,349 > Diisseldorf, 
500,516; Stuttgart, 497,677; Bremen, 444,549! 
Hanover, 444,296 ; Duisburg, 410,783; Wuppertal, 
363,224; Nuremberg, 362,459; Gelsenkirchen, 
315,460 ; Bochum, 289,804; Kiel, 254,449; Mann- 
heim, 245,634; Lfibeck, 238,276; Brunswick, 
223,760 ; Wiesbaden, 220,741 ; Oherhausen, 202,- 
808. East Germany: Leipzig, 607,655 ; Dresden, 
467,966; Chemnitz, 250,188; Magdeburg, 236,- 
326; Halle, 222,505. 
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T . w lunching alfresco on the banks of the wannsee 
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urnwest Berlin. The part is one of the most popular retreats of the city 
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Berlin in Eclipse 

Where the Iron Curtain Is Visible 

Berlin is a city divided but one whose spirit has not been conquered. The two 
opposing ideologies of our era— democracy and communism— face each other 
directly here, each holding sway in part of the city. There are two govern- 
ments, two bus systems, two electric companies, two ways of life. To step across 
the dividing line m either direction is to enter a different atmosphere. Yet in 
spite of this division and the appalling heaps of ruins left by the war, the people 
of Berlin cling tenaciously to their city and continue to hope that some day it 
will regain some of its former glory. 


y NTIL recent years Berlin was tlie 
chief city on the continent of Eu- 
rope — in industry, in commerce, in 
population. It was the third city of the 
world, with an area almost equal to that 
of New York City. It was the capital 
of a Germany that, under Adolf Hitler, 
was strong enough to swallow up its 
neighbors. Today Berlin lies prostrate, 
a victim of two wars, one “hot” and the 
other “cold.” 

The hot war — World War II — de- 
stroyed the city to a degree that left its 
mark on almost every building remaining 
erect and totally erased countless others. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world can 
one see such destruction. Near the cen- 
ter of the city vast areas of rubble and 
jagged fragments of walls are all that 
remain of homes, palaces, theaters, 
churches. 

While energetic reconstruction goes on, 
reflecting the Berliners’ vitality, the Ber- 
lin that survived World War II is now 
the victim of the cold war. The quarrels 
between the Soviet Union and the West 
have kept Germany — and Berlin — di- 
vided. 

West Berlin has become more isolated 
as the cold war has become more intense. 
It is an island amidst communist-con- 
trolled territories and hence is very vul- 
nerable. It is as though a thriving city, 
bustling with electrical and machinery in- 
dustries, were suddenly transported to 
the middle of the Atlantic. West Berlin 
cannot do any business with the surround- 
ing areas of Germany. All its raw ma- 
terials must be shipped in over long dis- 


tances, and the output of its factories must 
be sent to markets far to the west. 

The result is an acute economic depres- 
sion. Almost one in three of the work- 
ers is unemployed. They and their fam- 
ilies, and the refugees from East Germany 
and those living on small pensions con- 
stitute more than one-third of the popu- 
lation, all living on government handouts. 

Despite their troubles and despite the 
ruins among which they live, young Ber- 
liners are far from being a gloomy crowd. 
The architecture of most buildings in the 
city bears the heavy stamp of nineteenth- 
century Prussianism. Yet there is no 
trace of this solemnness in the bright and 
happy children who swarm into the parks. 

Bicycles spin down the streets toward 
the parks and forests like schools of min- 
nows in a narrow trough. Many young- 
sters carry guitars or other musical in- 
struments. Picnickers on the countless 
lakes inside the city — relics of the ice age 
— can hear the strains of singing across 
the water from many directions. 

When Berlin swallowed up its suburbs 
in 1920 and became one of the world’s 
largest cities it also engulfed a great many 
forests and royal hunting preserves. 
Such was the Gruenewald where the kai- 
sers used to hunt. With its adjacent 
tracts, it provides a nine-mile stretch of 
woodland inside the metropolitan limits. 
So many pines were cut there for wood 
during the Russian blockade of 1948-49 
that large areas are now planted in seed- 
lings. 

West Berlin has fallen from its days 
of glory as part of a great national capital 



BLEAK POTSDAMER PLATZ, A FOCAL POINT IN THE COLD WAR 
The British, American and Russian zones intersect at Potsdamer Piatz. The partially restored 
H.O., a state-owned chain store of the Soviet zone, displays a propaganda streamer. 


to the sad role of a poor relative, pleading 
for help. Whereas East and West Ger- 
many have each been given almost com- 
plete self-government by the occupying 
powers, this is not true of Berlin. The 
four occupiers — Britain, France, the 
United States and the Soviet Union — 
have the last word with regard to what 
goes on in their sectors. The three West- 
ern sectors are administered by a govern- 
ment built on the pattern of Western 
democracies whereas the East Berlin gov- 
ernment is somewhat modeled along com- 
munist lines. 

The three Western powers maintain 
about twelve thousand troops in the city, 
supported by heavy tanks. The Russian 
troops are outside the city. 

East Berlin does not labor under the 
handicaps of the Western sectors. It 
trades freely with the rest of East Ger- 
many. Thus although the population 
leads an austere life, there is virtually no 
unemployment. 


Every block of downtown East Berlin 
bears the communist stamp. There are 
red flags flapping from the roofs and 
hanging from cornices and windows. Gi- 
gantic photos of Russian and East Ger- 
man communist leaders cover entire walls 
of buildings laid bare by the bombings. 
Banners carry slogans such as “Long 
Live Soviet-German Friendship.” 

On Unter den Linden, where a new 
crop of linden (lime) trees has been 
planted, special frames and billboards are 
erected for additional photographs and 
slogans. Elongated loud-speakers, set in 
the sidewalks like lampposts, broadcast 
marching songs and speeches during dem- 
onstrations. 

The symbol of Berlin’s transformation 
from a small town to a young capital was 
the castle that the Hohenzollerns built on 
an island in the Spree River, toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. After seiz- 
ing the city with six hundred horsemen, 
Friedrich von Hohenzollern built the for- 
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BERLIN IN ECLIPSE 

tress and made the town his capital. The “H.O.” This marks the government- 
castle grew until it was a huge building, operated stores, shops and booths. The 
the home of Kaiser Wilhelm II, last of initials stand for Handelsorganimtion or 
the Hohenzolleras, who was exiled after “Trading Organization.” One also sees 
the defeat of Germany in 1918. many shops marked Konsum, which desig- 

This castle, the chief link with the city’s nates the consumers’ co-operatives. The 

past, was badly damaged in the war and communist principles are only partially 
has been torn down by the Communists, applied so far and so a number of private 
In its place, spanning the entire island in shops remain. 

the Spree, is a great square, known as The show piece of East Berlin is Stalin 
Marx-Engels Platz, a reminder that the Allee, which the Communists describe as 
founders of communism were Germans. Germany’s first “socialist .street.” It was 
This is the local equivalent of Moscow’s built along one of the heavily bombed 
Red Square. The mass meetings so fre- avenues where virtually no buildings re- 
quently used by the Communists are mained. Rubble was cleared and a broad 
staged here. boulevard was laid out along which new 

Throughout East Berlin one sees over housing projects and H.O. stores were 
shops and even hot-dog stands the initials erected. Here “activists,” “heroes of Ia- 



RERLIN’S FOUR ZONES: AMERICAN, BRITISH, FRENCH, SOVIET 
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bor and others who co-operate with the 
government or who won in a housing 
lottery are given apartments. 

West Berlin reconstruction has been 
less spectacular but more extensive. 
Thousands of partially damaged dwellings 
have been restored and, with heavy Amer- 
ican aid, a dazzling shopping district has 
grown up along Kurfuerstendamm and 
Tauentzienstrasse. 

Thus the Berlin of today is a city of 
stark contrasts. The competing systems 
of East and West glare at each other 
across the middle of Berlin at closer quar- 
ters than anywhere else. There are other 
contrasts — staggering ruins and spectacu- 
lar efforts at rebuilding. There is the 
glittering wealth of Kurfuerstendamm, 
where jewels and the latest fashions are 
on display. 

Three miles away, in the French sector 
district known as Wedding, there is one 


family to a room in the tenements So 
poor are the people that they save ‘their 
potato peelings and barter them for wood 
chips which can be used in their stoves 
Every morning men push carts through 
the streets ringing a special kind of bell 
The housewives hurry out of each door- 
way, carrying boxes full of potato peel- 
ings. These the dealer dumps into a sack 
and replaces them with an equal amount 
of wood chips. There are usually plenty 
of peelings since potatoes are the chief 
food of the population. 

Many Berliners were office workers 
and petty officials who turned the wheels 
of government in the days when Berlin 
was capital of an empire. Today the 
wheels are turning elsewhere. The West 
German capital is in Bonn. Headquar- 
ters of the communist-controlled East 
German Government is in the Soviet sec- 
tor of Berlin but it attracts few of the old 
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A FRONTIER SIGN: “YOU ARE LEAVING THE AMERICAN • 
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WIPE WORLD 

A TRIM ROW OF SHOPS REPLACES THE RELICS OF BOMBARDMENT 
Window shoppers take their time in passing the handsome row of stores on Fehrbelliner Platz in 
the British zone. New buildings and restorations of the old brighten life in West Berlin. 

government workers living in the West- of the Spree River, which runs into the 
ern sectors. Havel River within what is now Berlin. 

As Germany is a young country, so is One of the settlements, probably the older 
its erstwhile capital a young city. When of the two, was built on an island in the 
Paris, London and Rome were already Spree and called Koelln. The other, 
known the world over as great centers, nearby on the south bank, was the village 
Berlin was still a town. of Berlin. They were partially merged in 

It lies in a wide sandy plain, once nick- 1307, but even combined they could not 
named “the sandbox of the Holy Roman hold a candle to the great German cities of 
Empire.” The region is carpeted here the day — bustling centers such as Co- 
and there by dense pine forests such as logne, Frankfurt and Nuremberg, 
those that stretch across Poland and the The cathedrals, castles and other an- 
Pripet Marshes to Russia. Low ridges cient buildings of these cities tell of their 
running east and west show where the glory in the Middle Ages. There are no 
vast glaciers of the ice age stopped their such structures in Berlin. In 16S8, when 
southward push. scores of other German towns were well 

The region was inhabited by Slavs who, established, the population of Berlin is 
in the twelfth century, were driven back believed to have been only eight thousand, 
toward Russia by the Saxon tribes. Two barely equal to that of an average town 
settlements then sprang up on the banks of today in North America. 
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BLACK STAR 


SHOW PIECE OF EAST BERLIN 
A tall new apartment building provides living 
space for the favored few on Stalin Allee. 

Nevertheless, Berlin was of sufficient 
commercial importance to become a junior 
partner in the Hanseatic League, an 
organization of trading cities that pro- 
tected their interests in the absence of a 
central government. 

. Berlin first began to catch up with other 
cities in the seventeenth century when 
the local ruler, Frederick William, known 
as the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
began building a canal linking the Spree 
with the Oder River. This helped to 
make Berlin the crossroads of waterways 
in north Germany. In those days, when 
there were no railways and only muddy 
wagon roads, such a location was a key 
spot. 

Later, when Berlin became the chief 
political center in the north German plain, 
it drew toward itself the new highways 
and railroads so that today twelve main 
railway lines converge on the city, as do 
the modern superhighways built by Hitler. 

I he iron curtain now cuts arbitrarily 
across these water, highway and rail 
routes so that the city’s function as a 
transport center is impeded. 


In its early days Berlin was too unim- 
portant even to be an administrative head- 
quarters for the area in which it lay. The 
electors, as the local rulers were called, 
had their capital in Brandenburg, forty 
miles west. It was when the ITohenzol- 
lerns moved their seat to Berlin that it 
began to develop, first as the capital of 
Prussia, and finally of all Germany. 

It was during the days of the Great 
Elector that Berlin was swamped by its 
first refugees. They were Huguenots, or 
French Protestants, who fled persecution 
in France, settled in Britain and Germany 
and helped found new colonies in the wilds 
of North America. So many came to 
Berlin in the seventeenth century that one 
m every five inhabitants was French. 
The descendants of these refugees are 
now as German as their fellow citizens 
sitting in Berlin cafes with their steins of 
beer. Their one distinguishing mark is 
the French names that they bear. 

As the Hohenzollerns began to estab- 
lish their control over the miscellaneous 
princes and petty rulers of the region, 
their capital, Berlin, likewise grew in 
prestige. When Frederick the Great came 
to the throne in 1740 the city had swelled 
to 70,000 people. Sixty years later, when 
all of Europe had learned to respect his 
armies, the. population had more than 
doubled, to 172,000. 

Two of the most important features of 
modern Berlin were established thanks to 
the early Prussian military spirit. One 
was the University of Berlin on Unter 
den Linden. The Hohenzollerns sup- 
ported it in its early years because they 
thought it could turn out well-rounded 
army officers. In time it became one of 
the world’s great seats of learning. The 
philosophers Hegel and Fichte worked 
there as did those beloved compilers of 
fairy tales and folklore, the Brothers 
Grimm. 

Parade Grounds in an Air Age 
; Tempelhof airport, probably the best 
situated of any airport in the world, owes 
its existence to the love of parades, for it 
was once the imperial parade ground and 
hence the land was never built up. Here 



BERLIN IN ECLIESE 


the Prussian armies displayed the goose 
step for many generations. 

In the last century Germany burst forth 
into the world with the energy of a nation 
pent up for generations. It became a 
united and formidable nation and Berlin 
became the capital of a new empire. The 
city grew tenfold during the nineteenth 
century. There has been no such com- 
parable growth in any other city of 
Europe, although there was even greater 
expansion in the New World. 

All of the old city is in East Berlin and 
the Western sectors represent the growth 
after 1800. Their buildings bear the same 
ponderous stamp that is on so much 
Victorian architecture in Britain and 
North America. 

As the city’s expansion was so lopsided, 
primarily to the west, the border between 
East and West Berlin today lies partly 
along the western frontier of the old city. 
Potsdamer Platz, which is where the 
British, American and Soviet sectors 
come together, was once the city gate onto 
the road to Potsdam. It is now, in effect, 
the center of the city. The great colon- 


nade gate, the Brandenburger Tor, was 
the gate leading toward Brandenburg ; the 
Silesian Gate led toward the old province 
of Silesia, which is now administered by 
Poland. Yet all these gates today are on 
the intersectoral border. 

In East Berlin some of the old palaces, 
museums and other public buildings dated 
from the days of Frederick the Great and 
bore the lighter, more graceful mark of 
the eighteenth century. A few of these 
have survived the war and have been re- 
stored. 

When Adolf Hitler took over Germany 
in the 1 930’s, he boasted that he would 
build “a city that will stand for one 
thousand years.” The Nazis erected a 
massive Air Ministry and other govern- 
ment office buildings, now being used by 
the East German Government. For the 
Olympic games of 1936 in Berlin, the 
Nazis built a sports area /with playing 
fields and two stadiums, one holding 100,- 
000 people. But by 1939 Hitler had 
embarked upon a war that brought Berlin 
down in ruins. 

Mass air raids by the Luftwaffe — the 


TAUENTZIENSTRASSE, A BUSY STREET WITH A BRAVE NEW LOOK 


The K. D. W., or Kaufhaus des Weslcn (Department Store of the West), at left, and other modern 
and newly restored buildings line one of the principal streets of the Western zone. 
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nazi air force — destroyed several English 
cities and inaugurated the era of “strate- 
gic bombing.” In the end Berlin and 
Tokyo were the most spectacular victims. 
Although the younger generation hardly 
remembers the war they live among con- 
stant reminders of its destruction. When 
in sunny weather one sees scores of men 
and women propelling their wheelchairs 
through traffic, many of them lacking one 
or more limbs, it is easy to understand 
why the citizens fear a new war. 

Berlin was captured by Soviet forces. 
It is said that ten thousand Red Army 
soldiers were lost in the bitter street fight- 
ing. The extent of this battle is best ap- 
preciated when one drives about Berlin in 
a car. Hardly a block in the entire city 
was not fought over ; almost every build- 
ing bears shell and machine-gun holes. 

The Vanquished and the Victors 

It is a tribute to the resilience and 
energy of the German people that they 
have risen from this chaos and have re- 
created the city into a living thing. 

Meanwhile, the four powers who were 
to occupy Berlin jointly have been unable 
to work together. At first the difficulties 
were with the French, who objected to 
any action that they felt might help make 
Germany a new threat to France. It 
soon became clear, nevertheless, that the 
basic split was between the Russians and 
the Western powers. 

As in Korea after the defeat of Japan, 
the Russians wanted to run things so that 
the local Communists, sooner or later, 
would get into the saddle. The Western 
powers, like the Russians, wanted to block 
a revival of nazism, but at the same time 
sought to prevent the Communists from 
seizing the reins. 

From this fundamental cleavage sprang 
countless other difficulties. In 1948 the 
West gave up trying to solve the problem 
with the Russians and created a separate 
government in West Germany, In re- 
taliation against this and against the 
introduction of West German currency 
in Berlin, the Russians imposed a block- 
ade of West Berlin. The city govern- 
ment split in two in a sideshow of the 


central dispute, so that now separate re- 
gimes run East and West Berlin. 

Since all land and water traffic to and 
from West Berlin has to pass through the 
Soviet zone it was easy for the Russians 
to halt the traffic on “technical” grounds. 
So the Berlin Airlift was begun by the 
West to supply the city. At times during 
1948 and 1949 four-engined transport 
planes were landing in West Berlin at the 
rate of one almost every minute. 

In 1952 the decision to rearm Western 
Germany brought new measures against 
West Berlin, this time imposed by the 
Soviet-sponsored German Democratic 
Republic in East Germany. West Berlin 
was practically sealed off from the sur- 
rounding countryside and travel into East 
Berlin was impeded. The thousands of 
West Berliners who loved to spend Sun- 
day at some favorite spot in the country 
now have to make out in the city’s parks. 

The two great contending forces of the 
mid-twentieth century have made Berlin 
one of their battlegrounds. However, 
another force, that of nazism, is not en- 
tirely dead. There are about fifty neo- 
nazi groups known to exist in the Western 
sectors, most of them small and with 
overlapping memberships. There is also 
a tendency to keep alive the memory of 
the provinces lost to Poland. The flags 
of Silesia and others of those regions that 
for so long were part of the Prussian 
kingdom are flown at many official as- 
scmUics. 

Despite all its woes Berlin has not lost 
its sense of humor. In fact the dry, 
cynical humor of Berlin is still famous 
in Germany, especially as reflected in its 
cabarets. Here, instead of crooners, there 
are political satirists who twist popular 
songs to their own devices. They poke 
fun at everything from the Communists to 
old Prussian militarism. 

The Berliners love their city. In spite 
of the depression there and its contrast 
with the prosperity in West Germany — a 
situation likely to continue for a long 
time — they refuse to migrate. This is 
their home and the Berliners are deter- 
mined to stay. 
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By Walter Sullivan 



A State with a Glorious Past 

How Poland Rose and Fell 

Through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Poland was a great force in 
eastern Europe, but in the eighteenth century, Austria, Germany and Russia 
began whittling away at Poland’s territory until there was no Poland left at all. 

At the end of World War I Poland emerged as a sovereign republic, only to be 
split up again between Germany and Russia when World War II began. In 
1941 Germany opened its invasion of Russia and occupied all of Poland. When 
the Russian armies swept back the Germans, Poland’s independence was again 
proclaimed. But since 1945 Poland has been closely drawn in as a satellite by 
Soviet Russia and independence is yet far away. 


f~\NCE upon a time the kingdom of 
Poland stretched from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was no Poland. Three great 
empires— the German, Russian and 

Austro-Hungarian — had gobbled her. 

Whenever Poles tried to recover their 
liberty, they were sent into exile, impris- 
oned or killed. Poles were forbidden for 
a time even to use their own language. 

When Poland was restored in 1918 the 
people began to dream of making their 
country again a world power. It was the 
sixth largest state in Europe in both area 
and population, though only 
half the size of the old king- 
dom of Poland. The soil 
was rich and well-watered. 

The name Poland means 
Land of the Plains, which is 
descriptive of it. With the 
exception of that portion ly- 
ing in the Carpathians in the 
south, the plains region pre- 
sented to the traveler of 
yesteryear, sailing through 
the Bay of Danzig down the 
Vistula to Warsaw, the yel- 
low of broad, ripening fields 
of grain, the rich earthy 
smell of level acres of po- 
tatoes and sugar beets. 

Over in the Black Country 
of Silesia the coveted lands 
still are level. The cities 
are less attractive, sombre 
with soft-coal smoke, though 
possessed of many buildings 
of historic interest. 


In summer the mountain pastures of 
the Carpathians are musical with the 
tinkle of cattle-bells and the weird flute- 
playing of shepherds guarding their 
flocks. In winter the Carpathians take 
on a wild beauty — pines and junipers 
leaded witH snow, the air biting, the sky 
at night spangled with stars. In peaceful 
times, it is a wonderful region for winter 
sports, skiing and tobogganing. 

The Poles are hard workers who love 
the soil and till it diligently. They 
combine the qualities of many stocks, 
though they are largely of Slavic origin. 



THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND 
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A STATE WITH A GLORIOUS PAST 
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They have produced some of the great 
artists and scientists. Copernicus, who 
wrote a famous book in which he sug- 
gested that the earth actually moves around 
the sun and not the sun around the earth, 
was a Pole ; so was Chopin, the composer ; 
and so was Paderewski, the pianist, who 
was chosen prime minister of the Polish 
republic. Madame Curie (Marie Sklo- 


dowska), discoverer of radium, was born 
at Warsaw. Poland is the land of Ladis- 
las Reymont and the birthplace of Joseph 
Conrad, to name only a few of her great 
ones. s 

Five out of every ten people in Po- 
land live on the land. A Polish farmer 
can do wonders with a small tract; how- 
ever, some of the very large estates were 



SKIERS ENJOY THE STEEP, SNOWY MOUNTAINS NEAR ZAKOPANE 


In southern Poland, close to the border of Czechoslovakia, is the resort town of Zakopane. It 
is about three thousand feet above sea level in a section of the Carpathians called the High Tatra. 
The town was founded in the sixteenth century and in later years became a fun and health center, 
with sanitoria and hotels for convalescents, sportsmen and vacationers. 




A STATE WITH A GLORIOUS PAST 

Western Europe, On account of helpless- 
ness against the Germans, she became for 
a time united with Lithuania when her 
nobles persuaded Hedwiga to marry 
Jagiello, the Grand Prince of the more 
powerful country to the north. As King 
of Poland, he changed his name, in 1386, 
to Ladislas II, and together the two 
countries defeated the Knights on the 
field of Tamienberg (Grunewald) in 
1410. In the sixteenth century Poland, 
under the leadership of John Sobieski, 
stopped the Turks on their way across 
Europe to make converts to Mohammed 
by the sword; and in 1683 came gloriously 
to the rescue when Austria was on the 
point of losing Vienna to the Turks. 

Now came a time when the rulers of 
Poland's three most powerful neighbors, 
were unusually covetous of Poland’s 
mines and forests and her vast agricul- 
tural estates, which were held by a few 
nobles and worked by many serfs, with 


as large, in olden days, as little countries, 
and their owners ruled over them like 
princes. The size of some of the old 
estates can be imagined by the fact that 
the largest two were together as big as 
England. All the peasants were the serfs 
of the nobles. Although no longer serfs, 
Polish farmers have little freedom under 
the communist system of state control. 

The Poles originated in the ancient 
pagan tribe of Slavs that made its way 
from the northern grasslands to the Vis- 
tula. Christianity came to Poland from 
Rome in 965 and the country has remained 
predominantly Catholic. 

Boleslaus the Brave was the first King 
of Poland, He came to the throne in 
1025 determined to withstand German 
aggression, but the Teutons gained a foot- 
hold two centuries later. In the thirteenth 
century Poland played an important role 
in preventing savage hordes of Mongolian 
Tatars from entering the green lands of 


MARKET! TOWARD THE TOWN OF MINSK 

Jj e nmch larger city of Minsk in White Russia, M 
the hard-working peasants of this town see few a 
market in primitive wagons drawn by plodding hor 
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THE CLOTH HALL IN THE MARKET PLACE OF KRAKOW 
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E FIELDS WITH MANY CHOEES TO TILL HER Day" "' L " 


traffic control with the feminine TOUCH IN WARSAW 
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READY FOR A HOLIDAY IN THE SHADE OF A LACE BRIM 

ch as this are carefully treasured and donned only for special occasions. An em- 

m and moire scarf is draped from beneath the brimmed hat with its tall crown. 



A STATE WITH A GLORIOUS PAST 


He knew that Germany would never give 
up all control of Danzig, and that Lithu- 
ania would never allow a Polish corridor 
through that land. Yet he needed both 
Danzig and a port on the Baltic in Lithu- 
ania. He bargained at gunpoint and 
across the diplomatic council table to gain 
both ends. He failed ; and as a result, his 
control of Poland was weakened. After 
his death in 1935, the nation was torn by 
violent strife and diplomatic indecision. 

A Troubled Horizon 

Each political party wanted to steer Po- 
land in a different direction, at a time 
when a settled course was of the most 
vital concern. Hitler had gained control 
in Germany. He had forces massed on 
Poland’s border, threatening to move in 
and capture Danzig. 

Poland’s eastern provinces, Galicia es- 
pecially, were peopled by Ukrainians and 
White Russians — people who were never 
happy under Polish rule. Russia threat- 
ened to take up the cause of these peoples 
and annex a third of Poland. With Rus- 
sia and Germany crowding her from east 
and west, Poland was doomed. 

Hitler attacked in September of 1939 
and shared the unhappy land with Russia, 
which moved in at the same time from the 
east. The Cabinet of Poland escaped first 
to Rumania and then went on to Paris and 
finally London. During World War II, 
the Cabinet organized those Poles who, 
like the members of the Government, had 
fled to France and England. It set up a 
fighting force to help defeat Germany and 
thus bring nearer the return of Poland’s 
freedom. The Government-in-Exile also 
negotiated with Russia, once that nation 
had been invaded by Germany, to have 
Polish troops fight alongside the Red 
Army. 

During the war, whether living in that 
part of their country controlled by Ger- 
many or by Russia, the Poles who re- 
mained at home had a hard time of it. 
Many were conscripted into the German 
army, most Jews and underground fight- 
ers were killed in purges, and many Poles 
were taken to work in German war plants. 
Those who escaped these terrors watched 


their property destroyed and lived in con- 
stant fear. 

Poland was scarred deeply by the war. 
Her means of producing coal and iron and 
steel were completely ruined. Without 
the products of heavy industry she could 
not rebuild her cities and trade with other 
nations for the money that was needed to 
farm her rich but gutted land. 

At the Yalta conference, Allied leaders 
granted the country the southern portion 
of East Prussia and the free city of Dan- 
zig, and took from her the troublesome 
lands bordering White Russia and the 
Ukraine. The western boundary was to 
be fixed when a peace treaty with Ger- 
many should be made. Awaiting that 
treaty, Poland was given the rights to all 
German territory east of a line formed by 
the Oder and Neisse rivers, including the 
important Baltic port, Stettin, which the 
Poles now call Szczecin. Actually, as a 
result of postwar arrangements, Poland 
has moved several hundred miles to the 
west. In the move she has gained the 
plentiful coal fields of Silesia, and a broad 
coastal front on the Baltic. 

The postwar Government was set up 
by Communists and Socialists who either 
had stayed at home or had worked and 
fought with Russia. Following the usual 
communist policy, the Government has en- 
couraged industry, somewhat to the neg- 
lect of agriculture. Most of Poland’s 
money goes to building up the coal and 
iron and steel industries. This emphasis, 
has resulted in a large movement of peo- 
ple from the farms to big cities. 

Government Ownership 

The Government, being thoroughly 
communistic, followed its model, the So- 
viet Government in Russia, and planned, 
at first, to bring all agriculture under its 
control. It intended to do away with pri- 
vate ownership of farms, placing all small 
holdings under collective management. 
This program has gone forward, but at a 
halting pace. Peasants have resisted the 
Government at almost every turn. And 
they resist because the one-party system 
that has kept the Government in power 
leaves them with no voice in Parliament. 
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The parties that once represented the 
interests of the peasant class in the par- 
liament no longer exist. Any member of 
these once powerful groups, as well as 
members of even the Communist Party, 
who refused to follow the orders sent out 
from the Russian Government, was liqui- 
dated — sent to prison, exiled, or silenced 
in some other way. 

Though the war, communist rule gen- 
erally and the build-up of industry in par- 
ticular have virtually turned life in Poland 
upside down, many of the customs of 
country life have not changed. 

Working in the fields, the peasant wears 
denims and tough leather shoes made by 
the thousands in Poland’s many new fac- 
tories. Yet he still dons the traditional, 


bright-hued costume for Sunday strolls 
or for festival days on the village green. 
In winter evenings the peasant women 
weave strips of colored cloth — orange and 
blue, or green and purple — then join the 
strips into coats of many colors. 

Old-time merrymaking is still a part of 
harvest time in Poland ; a corn-shucking 
or a barn-raising is the occasion for a 
feast and square dance, perhaps outdoors 
round a bonfire. The mazurka and polka, 
favorite Polish dance tunes, and others 
like the krakowiak, oberek and kuyuwiak 
send the couples whirling with a zest and 
flourish that are by no means confined to 
the young folks. 

Of all the many holidays observed by 
the people of Poland, the most joyous 



HAM AND BACON STILL ON THE HOOF AT A COUNTRY MARKET 

T* SOme of th ?, hogs «““»*“* for slaughter in the busy Rawa 
Mazovnecka market. The town, twenty miles east of Lodz, is in a flourishing farm region. 
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QUAINT WINDMILL NEAR RADOM, ONE OF POLAND’S OLDEST TOWNS 
n was supposedly founded in 1350 by Casimir the Great, although it is said that its first 
church was built in 1187. It was frequently the seat of Polish diets (parliaments). 




Polish Rescan 

THE ORNATE TOWN HALL OF POZNAN 
Both outside and in, the Town Hall is rich with reminders of the past T 
at the end of the thirteenth century, but in the years X550-60 it acqui 
appearance at the hands of John Baptist Quadro, an Italian architect. 

land’s most valuable collections of historic objects. 



A QUIET MOMENT ALONGSIDE A PIER AT SZCZECIN 

Formerly the German Stettin, Szczecin is one of Poland’s main ports on the Baltic Sea. 
at the head of the Oder River and is connected with Berlin by ship canal. 






REMINDERS IN WARSAW OF THE OLD KINGDOM 
The building was once t’ 
is a central point in the city, 
monument is to Sigismund III. 


OF POLAND 

the royal palace (Zamek Krolewski). It faces on Sigismund Sqm: 
“ ~ we P several kings of Poland named Sigismund 

ra]UA V' T‘°“Trrr * ou . r n ? am thoroughfares radiate from the square. One 
called Krakowskie Przedmiescie, is considered the finest boulevard in the whole c 


AN APARTMENT HOUSE FO 
the industrial section of Warsaw, on the r 
importance in recent years a 
With the increase in manufacturing, worke 
centers as Praga. Apartment houses like 
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the evil spirits. Nowadays great bon- 
fires are lit, and the young people gather 
around them, dressed in their brightest, 
to dance and sing. After a time the 
dancing becomes more and more rapid, 
the young men jump over the bonfire, 
to show how brave they are, and they 
pick up buckets of water and try to throw 
them over the girls, who run away. 

All Poles love sport. The Polish 
countryman is a born horseman. The 


feast is on Christmas Eve, starting some- 
times at four in the afternoon, sometimes 
a little later. Beforehand, the mother will 
have made a little manger in an outbuild- 
ing, with perhaps a beautifully dressed 
doll in it, to show where Christ was 
born. At the feast a little wisp of hay 
is put under each person’s dish as a 
symbol. 

St. John’s Eve was celebrated in old 
days by the country folk to drive away 


LEARNING THE ART OF WEAVING 


This girl is acquiring a highly useful skill in a trade school in Warsaw. The loom is a rather 
old-fashioned one but it requires a higher degree of craftsmanship from the worker than would 
a more modern type. The Polish Government is bending every effort to industrialize the country 
and sets high value on the skills needed in factories. 





ills 
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men. Most of the country folk fear 
the wolves. Peasant women will whisper 
tales of how wolves came clown to a vil- 
lage one bad winter and attacked and ate 
children; men will warn a stranger not 
to wander out alone at night without his 
shotgun ; they will tell how packs have 
overwhelmed sleighs going through the 
forests, and have eaten first the horses and 
then the people. A favorite sport in 
northern Poland is to entice the wolves 
out of their hiding-places to kill them. 
A party of men starts out in a cart, the 
men concealing themselves as well as they 
can under hay. They hang a young pig 
in a sack from the rear of the cart, and 
its loud squeals attract the attention of 
the wolves which creep up to seize it and 
are then shot by the men. 

The rivers play a big role in Polish life. 
Poland’s greatest river, the Vistula, flows 
through the heart of the country from the 


Carpathian Mountains to the Baltic Sea 
The Vistula and its tributaries drain the 
major portion of Poland and form its 
natural and historical pathway to the sea 
The many tributaries of the Vistula keep 
the country fertile and enable the people 
to travel easily from one part to another. 
The rivers abound in fish ; and in winter' 
when they may he frozen over for six 
months, they make fine roads for sledges. 

To the south, in the foothills of 
the Carpathian Mountains, the flowing 
streams provide sources of water power 
Before World War II, work on dams 
was begun, to use this power; and con- 
struction is going forward again. The 
center of this activity is where the San 
River flows into the Vistula. Around 
the. junction of these two rivers, the 
Polish Government has started to ’build 
a vast industrial region that eventually 
will cover about 24,000 square miles. 


THE COUNTRY 

This country of central Europe is bounded 
on the west and north by Germany, the Baltic 
bea and Lithuania, east by Russia, and south 
by Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. It 
is drained by a number of important rivers, in- 
cluding the Vistula and the Dniester, while in 
the south the wooded range of the Carpathian 
Mountains forms a natural boundary. Total 
aiea is 121,131 square miles, compared to 150,- 
920 in 1939. Total population is 24,976000 
compared to 34, 775, 698 in 1939. Poland is about 
toui -fifths as large as it was in 1939, as it lost 
WarTl Poland to Russia at the end of World 

GOVERNMENT 

The Republic of Poland has been governed 
a!l de j. a 3 f-' artlcl e interim constitution, called 
the little charter, since 1947. Power is divided 
between the president, executive (council of 
SSW* th ?, S , e t m < a o”e-house parliament) 
of the nSS| 1C1 + °, f , State \ The tatter is composed 
of the president, three vice-presidents of Parlia- 

jw’d ffin? a?r n an °J u ie Su P reme Control 
Board (financial) and three other members 
Poland is a satellite of the Soviet Union and 
its Government is dominated by Communists. 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 
Chief occupations of the people are aori 
cu ture and, since World War II, HdnSry 
The main crops are potatoes, rye, sugar-beets' 
The’ Polish’ k'f’P- h ?Ps and chicory.’ 
holding Ptaced a limit on the size of 

dings. Stock-raising is important also. Over 


POLAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


one- fifth of the area is forest-covered. The 
minerals include coal, iron, salt, petroleum and 
potash. Other industries arc manufactures of 
textiles and paper, chemicals, timber, iron, and 
oil-refining and sugar-refining. The principal 
SE* arc cereals, dairy produce, timber, 
3 a [’ flax > coa !> lr ?n, steel, petroleum, chemicals 
and textiles. Fertilizers, machinery, fish, cocoa 
and foodstuffs are imported. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There are . 15,250 miles of railway, state- 
owned; and there are 60,216 miles of road, 14,- 
348 mdes of telegraph wires, and 941,366 miles 
of telephone^ lines. I here are also about 3,089 
miles of navigable waterways. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
No established church and ostensibly all creeds 
tolerated. Roman Catholicism is the religion of 
5? Education free and elementary 

education obligatory. There are 74 colleges for 
schnnk' S th 764 Passional and technical 

K tltt innJ h 7 e a - re 2 - 6 im,V( j rsities and other 
institutions of university rank. They have a 
total of 96,762 students. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Warsaw, capital, 600,767; Lodz, 592,559- 

So rfhni? : m OZ1 ’ a, l' 2 ? r -S77 1 Bresiau, 

> Gdansk (Danzig) , 169,675; Szczecin 

ite ?’?-f : »*«*«*’ >.*08 ; Kat“ 


In Three Baltic Countries 

People of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 

On the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea there are four countries which, until 
after World War I, were just provinces of Russia. The largest of them, Fin- 
land, we deal with elsewhere. Three — Esthonia (also spelled Estonia), Latvia 
and Lithuania — appear in this chapter. The people of these countries kept their 
ideas of freedom during the years of Russian rule; they became free at last 
as a result of World War I. They maintained their independence for a Kittle 
more than twenty years. In 1939 Russia compelled them to allow their ports to 
be used as Russian naval bases. In 1940 she occupied them; they 1 soon 
became sovietized in the Russian fashion. When the Germans attacked Russia 
in June, 1941, they invaded Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. After Germany’s 
defeat, the three little republics again became members of the Soviet Union. 


C ENTURIES ago strange tribes from 
the northern grasslands of Asia 
came driving their flocks and herds 
before them and settled along the eastern 
border of the Baltic Sea. At that time 
Western Europe was still primeval forest, 
and these people long known as Letts, 
Esthonians (or Estonians), and Lithu- 
anians, were sturdy fire and sun-worship- 
ers. The Letto-Lithuanian languages were 
the oldest in Europe-— older, even, than 
Latin— in fact, allied to the Sanskrit of 
ancient India. The Esthonians pastured 
their herds in the marshy, green lake- 
lands between the Gulf of Finland and 
the Gulf of Riga ; while the Lithuanians 
appear to have settled between the rivers 
Salis and Vistula, and the Letts between 
these two peoples. They did not volun- 
tarily accept Christianity until near the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

About the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the federal state of Livonia was 
founded. It included the Esthonia and 
the Latvia of to-day. It is interesting 
to know in this connection that the word 
Livonian means sword-bearing and that 
the Livonian Knights of about 1200 
formed the nucleus of the Teutonic 
Knights and in 1237 united with them, 
but separated in 1521. Russia, Poland 
and the Scandinavian countries contended 
for control of the region, and finally 
Lithuania was combined with Poland. 
With the partitions of Poland, all of the 
region fell to Russia. However, many of 
the great landowners were Germans, and 
in the cities the leading people were 


rich German tradesmen. The real rulers 
of the country were the German barons 
who, from their castles, kept the people 
serfs and almost slaves. Even when Rus- 
sia declared that all serfs were free, the 
Germans managed to keep them in sub- 
jection, by propaganda in school and 
church. 

In World War I, the German armies 
invaded the Baltic provinces, and there 
was much fighting, in the course of which 
many of the castles and estates of the old 
barons were destroyed, and many cities 
and villages burned. Not until the end 
of the war did the peasants obtain arms 
that enabled them to fight for their free- 
dom. Driving out the Russians, in 1918 
they declared their independence as three 
separate countries. 

They succeeded in retaining their in- 
dependence until World War II. In the 
year 1939 Russia had forced them to al- 
low her to establish naval bases on their 
shores. In the following year the Rus- 
sians occupied all three countries, claim- 
ing that their governments were de- 
cidedly unfriendly to Russia. In 1940, 
the three republics voted to become a part 
of the Soviet Union. From 1941 to 1945 
German troops occupied the area ; after 
the defeat of Germany Soviet Russia 
once more took possession of Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

During the long period that they were 
under czarist rule they had not been 
allowed to learn their own languages in 
the schools. In Lithuania, for forty years 
the people had books printed abroad and 
smuggled across the border. Several thou- 
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IN THREE BALTIC COUNTRIES 



sand men were at one time sent to Siberia 
for using a prayer book which had been 
so smuggled. Once freed from Russia, 
each of the three countries revived its 
mother tongue. Their languages are, how- 
ever, so difficult for foreigners to learn 
that nearly all of the townspeople have to 
be able to speak one or more of the 
languages of those with whom they have 
trade relations. A boy or girl in Riga 
learns to speak not only Latvian, but 
also Russian and perhaps English or Ger- 
man or French as well. 

The three little countries were a 
great loss to Russia in the period be- 
tween wars, for they lie along the 
Baltic Sea, Esthonia being the northern- 


well and form such a staple food of the 
peasantry that Esthonia for one has been 
called the Potato Republic. Be it men- 
tioned, nearly every farm has its distil- 
lery for making alcohol from the vege- 
table. The natives are tall and blond, 
hard-working and eager for the educa- 
tion long denied them. At harvest time 
or during the spring log-drive or a sheep- 
shearing or a house-raising, groups of 
neighbors go from farm to farm, or from 
lumber camp to lumber camp, rendering 
free mutual aid. 

While the timber is a source of wealth, 
wolves lurk in their dark fastnesses ; and 
though they rarely attack people, when 
the hunger of a long, cold winter makes 
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A RADIO-ASSEMBLY SHOP IN LATVIA 


most and Lithuania the southernmost, 
with Latvia between them. On the north, 
Esthonia is separated from the kindred 
republic of Finland by the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Russia and Poland bound the three 
states on the east, and East Prussia is 
Lithuania's neighbor on the south. The 
population of all three is less than six 
millions. Most of the people are either 
farmers, fishermen, lumbermen or wood- 
carvers. 

Each country has a fine port, and their 
level reaches are now largely cleared for 
agriculture, though something under a 
quarter is still covered with pine and fir 
timber, which can be floated down the 
rivers at the time of the spring floods. 

Rye is the grain best adapted to that 
northern climate* and potatoes grow so 


down the village streets at 
night killing and eating chick- 
ens and small animals, and it 
is never considered safe for 
children to go out alone after 
dark. 

> People keep warm by the 
aid of huge stoves that reach 
from floor to ceiling. In win- 
ter the water in the Gulf of 
Finland and the Baltic Sea 
freezes just enough to make it 
impossible to cross by boat yet 
not enough for sleighs. At 
certain ports, like Reval, a 
channel is kept open by ice- 
breakers that ships may go in and out; 
hut in the old days a man who wanted to go 
from Reval to Helsinki in Finland— 
about forty miles across the gulf— would 
have to travel around by land, and the 
journey would take three or four days. 
Now, however, there are aeroplanes cross- 
ing the ice every day, and he can traverse 
the frozen sea in a few minutes. 

Once, it was dangerous and lonely for 
the crews when the ships were frozen 
in and could not move, for no one knew 
where they were. They could not send 
for help, and sometimes they starved to 
death. Now when a ship is icebound, 
the crew send a wireless message; and 
if they are short of food, an aeroplane 
can bring it. The crew can also relieve 
the tedium of waiting by listening to the 
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STUDENTS OF THE ZITHER, A POPULAR INSTRUMENT IN LATVIA 


The zither is often played to accompany folk songs as its twang is as homely a sound as that of 
a banjo though it sometimes can be made to produce an extremely eerie tone. Four or five of 
the zither’s strings, which carry the melody, are plucked with a plectrum worn on the thumb. 
The twenty-five to forty other strings are thrummed with the fingers of the other hand. 



A DREAM OF APPARENT ABUNDANCE IN A LATVIAN MARKET 


The shop displays a huge stock of sausages and bologna, a ham and other meats and assorted deli- 

i oSc t DriLT,T T” 0f b0ttles in the , s , h0wcascs ' Th0 “* h thc Soviet Government an- 
nounces penodK price ^reductions many items of food are scarce and others, such as good cuts of 

* h meat and good butter, are so expensive that few people can afford them. 
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RIGA’S SKYLINE FROM THE RIVER 


Behind Riga’s new embankment on the Dvina (Daugava) River rise the spires of her famous 
Tr eS ‘ Rlga ° f . the Hansea ^ c League-a confederacy of cities iHhe 

B w and ? oI J and that flourished in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Some of the old Hanseatic storehouses and granaries still stand in the old section of Riga. 



PHOTOS, SOVFOTO 


A COLLECTIVE FARM, LATVIA 


Most of Latvia’s individual farms have been thrown into large collectives and are managed 
according to the Soviet pattern. Agricultural implements move from farm to farm, from a cen- 
tral tractor station. Latvia is an agricultural country, raising barley, rye, wheat and other 
grains, flax and potatoes. The raising of livestock is important, and there is much timber. 
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IN THREE BALTIC COUNTRIES 


wireless concerts broadcasted from differ- 
ent stations. 

The Baltic sailors have always been 
renowned for their courage, and in olden 
times they were famed for something 
less creditable, for there were many 
pirates among them who raided coast 
towns and attacked lonely ships. One of 
the most terrible of these Baltic pirates 
and the last of them all was Baron 
Ungern Sternberg. He was the lord of 
an island, and from his house he would, 
on winter nights, hang out false lights 


to lure passing ships on to the rocks where 
they would lie wrecked ; whereupon he 
would kill their crews and seize their car- 
goes. His deeds were discussed the world 
over, and even in the streets around the 
London docks notices were posted as a 
warning to sailors, saying, “Beware of 
Ungern Sternberg the Sea Robber.” 

For years no one dared stop him, but 
at last he was seized ; and when his house 
was examined, vast quantities of goods 
that had been taken from lost ships were 
found under the floor. He was put in 



SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THEIR DAILY LESSONS IN PARNU, ESTONIA 

School attendance is required for seven years in the small Baltic country. Education is on the 
Soviet pattern, but there is still a strong urge within Estonia to preserve the old culture. 


A HERD OF COWS AT A MODERN CATTLE-BREEDING FARM, ESTONIA 

Blessed with sufficient rainfall and with a moderate climate because of her nearness to the sea, 
tiny Estonia is predominantly a farming country, and dairying is an important occupation. 
Dairy factories are often co-operative, and the majority of farms are organized on a collective basis. 
The raising of poultry, sheep, pigs and horses rivals the cattle industry. 
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TEACHING A NEW GENERATION HOW TO REPAIR FI 
this man earns his living chiefly from the sea, he is fortunate i 
1 besides. Cow and chickens add up to considerable comfort for 









A WATCHTOWER THAT LOOKED INTO THE KITCHENS OF OLD TALLINN 
Kiek in de Kok which, in an old German dialect, means “look into the kitchen,” is a round tc 
built m the early sixteenth century as part of the walled fortifications of old Tallinn. 



BIRD S EYE VIEW OF VILNIUS, LITHUANIA’S OLD CAP 
partly on the banks of the Vilija River and partly in the hills 
/ changed the appearance of this picturesque city dating from the 
182 


Postwar building 
tenth century. 
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ON THE ALERT IN A PAPER FACTORY IN PETROSHUNY 
The two major resources of Lithuania are timber and agricultural products. Its more than two 
million acres of forests produce timber for export and also for pulp for the paper mills at home. 
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IN THREE BALTIC COUNTRIES 


prison, dressed as a peasant and brought 
to trial with chains around his hands and 
feet, for people still feared him. He was 
then sent into exile in Siberia, and his 
name was struck off the roll of the 
nobility. 

In the old days, when there were few 
roads in the Baltic States and the peas- 
ants could not easily get from one place 
to another, they spent much of their time 
in winter carving beautiful furniture and 
embroidering fine apparel. Pictures show 
the Baltic people of other days with em- 
broidered shoes, the women with em- 
broidered white linen bodices, dark striped 
skirts and high hats of many colors. 
They had to wear short skirts in winter 
because the snow was so deep. 

Value a Good Education 

The villagers, even when they were 
serfs, valued schooling, and now that they 
are their own masters, these Baltic 
peoples mean to have their children well 
educated. Therefore these countries spend 
a proportionately generous amount on 
good schools and universities, some of 
which, like that of Dorpat, are hundreds 
of years old. 

Black Rye Bread the Staple 

Black rye bread is the mainstay of the 
peasants and a favorite even with wealth- 
ier people, as are strong cheeses. One 
Baltic specialty is an elaborate cake deco- 
rated with colored sugar. Fish from the 
rivers have ever formed an important 
article of diet, whether eaten fresh, 
smoked or pickled. 

The long winter of the Baltic lands is 
so cold that most of the country folk 
wear valenka— high felt boots made in 
the Russian style. These are exception- 
ally warm, though not waterproof. Those 
who can afford to do so dress in furs; 
those who cannot have clothing padded 
with wool. In winter the people get from 
place to place by means of horse-drawn 
sleighs ; and a sleigh ride over the snow, 
with the harness bells tinkling, is a jolly 
experience. 

Spring sometimes brings disaster, be- 
cause when the river ice begins to thaw, 


pieces float down stream and often get 
jammed together, forming dams. Then the 
rivers overflow, sometimes flooding whole 
villages. To prevent these floods the ice- 
dams are often blown up with charges 
of dynamite; but there is still the risk 
of the broken ice tearing down the river 
and perhaps sweeping away bridges and 
damaging buildings on the banks. 

The port city of Reval, now called 
Tallinn, is the capital of Esthonia. It 
was originally a large castle, one of the 
biggest in Northern Europe. It was built 
upon a hill and surrounded by strong 
walls. The castle still stands and much 
of the walls remain. Just below them 
come ancient streets on which one sees 
horse-drawn droshkies, the drivers of 
which wear red sashes. There are almost 
no motor cars. There are houses with 
steep roofs of red tile and churches with 
round towers and narrow steeples. Around 
the market place one sees arched entrances 
and high-walled courtyards reminiscent of 
four hundred years ago. 

Reval, a Walled City 

Reval has had need of its castle and 
strong walls, for there has probably been 
as much fighting around this city as any- 
where in Europe. For hundreds of years 
armies have fought for and tried to cap- 
ture it. What is true of this fine city has 
been true of the country as a whole. 

In our century it has changed masters 
many times. Before the first world war 
it was a part of the old Russian Empire. 
It was occupied by German troops during 
World War I; then it had about twenty 
years of freedom. Germany again occu- 
pied it during World War II. Esthonia 
became a member republic of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1940. 

In Esthonia’s great epic, Kalevi Poeg 
(The Son of Kalev), by Frederic Rhein- 
hold Kreutzwald ( 1803-82) , have been 
preserved no less than two thousand 
legends centring around a twelfth-century 
hero. 

Riga, the capital of Latvia and the larg- 
est port of the Baltic States, is modern, 
but it has an old quarter where women 
sweep narrow, cobbled streets, deliver 
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ESTONIAN LEGATION 

THE ESTONIANS are related to the Magyars of Hungary. Their native dress is character- 
ized by a durable long skirt and sleeveless woolen bodice worn over a launderable guimpe. 
The embroidered sleeve bands in bright colors, with cuffs, belts and hems to match, and the 
clean white aprons are not so individual as the heavy silver necklaces. 
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cans of milk and shove wheelbarrows. The 
old city is a remnant of more prosperous 
days. Riga was once a member of the 
Hanseatic League. As such it thrived in 
the trade between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Byzantine Empire. During 
the nineteenth century, Riga grew to great- 
ness. Under Russian rule, German trad- 
ers and manufacturers built up the in- 
dustry of the port. At the brink of World 
War I, it was the third largest city on the 
Baltic Sea, having more than a half-million 
residents. Only Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg (present-day Leningrad) then 
overshadowed Riga. Almost a quarter of 
the exports of tsarist Russia left its docks. 
After World War I, Riga flourished as 
the capital and industrial center of the 
new Latvia. As the hub of many rail- 
roads and as the terminus for the pine 
timber that floated down the western 
Dvina from the forests of the interior, 
Riga grew in industrial wealth. It pro- 
duced fine radios and telephone sets. 
There were factories making electric rail- 
way engines and cars, and others produc- 
ing electric parts for autos. 

Riga is built on both banks of the Dvina, 
ten miles front the river's entry into the 
Gulf of Riga. Within the city limits, but 
at a considerable distance from the heart 
of the city, is a lovely stretch of sand spits 
on the gulf. In summer these beaches 
used to attract thousands of visitors. 

Another important Latvian port is Lie- 
pa j a (better known as Libau ; and Libava, 
in Russian). Unlike Riga, which is 
clogged during cold months, Liepaja is 
usually free of ice throughout the year. 
It, too, belonged to the Hanseatic League. 
Lithuania, Poland, Sweden, Germany and 
Russia have all controlled the port at vari- 
ous times. Today it is one of Russia’s 
naval bases. 

Lithuania* s Old Capital 

Vilnius (or Wilno, or Vilna), the capi- 
tal of Lithuania, is one of the oldest cities 
in the Baltic region. Today it is third in 
size after Riga, and Tallin, in Estonia. 
For many centuries Vilnius has been the 
center of northeastern Polish, western 
Russian and Lithuanian trade. A uni- 


versity was established in the sixteenth 
century. 

During 1920 in her drive against ma- 
rauding Bolsheviks, Poland captured Vil- 
nius. Lithuania demanded the return of 
its historic capital, but Poland refused to 
give it up even at the command of the 
League of Nations. An unwise treaty 
in 1923 granted the city to Poland. From 
then till 1939 Vilnius was a trouble spot. 
In 1939 Poland was invaded, defeated and 
divided by Russia and Germany. By the 
terms of the German-Russian non-aggres- 
sion pact, which preceded the division of 
Poland, Russia occupied the Vilnius area 
and immediately returned the city to Lith- 
uania. The Lithuanians hurriedly moved 
their capital from Kaunas, but they could 
not enjoy the gift for long. In 1940, 
Russia made Lithuania and its neighbors, 
Estonia and Latvia, a part of the Soviet 
Union of socialist states. Russian military 
leaders soon took control of both the Par- 
liament and civil affairs in Vilnius and 
the other capitals. 

The capital of Estonia is Tallinn (or 
Revel). It is also an important old city 
of the Baltic area. It has a fine harbor 
on the Gulf of Finland across the water 
from the Finnish capital, Plelsinki, called 
Helsingfors in Swedish. 

The Baltic People 

The people of the Baltic states live in 
an area that awards mixed blessings, The 
ports and cities are crossroads of the im- 
portant routes of north European trade. 
Except for the brief period of Lithuanian 
greatness in the Middle Ages, the Balts 
have never moved from their borders in 
order to strengthen the position at home. 
They have, instead, stayed within the 
frontiers to work, sometimes as slaves, for 
foreign overseers that have come to tap 
the wealth. The one opportunity- — their 
twenty years of independence— to build 
and prosper was stopped short by the sec- 
ond World War. Today there is slim 
hope for a return of independence for 
many years to come. 

A scattered barbarian population 
roamed over the lands of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Estonia and Russia during the first 



OLD-TIME COSTUMES of the Letts are very rarely to be seen, save in the d 
remote from the influence of the towns. A loose cloak, secured by a large, round 
brooch, is one of the most distinctive features of the national dress. The orname: 
varies according to the taste of the wearer and also according to the district. 






THE WOMEN OF RUCAVA are especially noted, in Latvia, for their needlework. In 
this photograph we can see some of the beautiful embroideries and homespun clothing 
that they produce. The peasant women lead a hard life, for they start to work at the age 
of seven, and when they are fifteen they are supposed to undertake adult responsibilities. 
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millennium of the Christian Era. The Slavs 
pushed to the coast the relic peoples speak- 
ing primitive Indo-European tongues, who 
became Lithuanians and Latvians. They 
also drove westward into their respective 
territories the Estonians, Finns and Lapps 
from their northern Russian hunting 
grounds. 

In old Russia the Baltic area was offi- 
cially designated as the “Western Terri- 
tory,” which from Peter I onward served 
for commerce with the west. It com- 
prised what became known as Peter’s 
famous “window on Europe.” Through 


a window, however, one can smile amiably 
at a neighbor, and also stick out a men- 
acing rifle. 

These windows now seem to be boarded 
up forever. Very little of what goes on 
behind them is known by the nations out- 
side. Since 1940, when the republics be- 
came part of the Soviet Union, many na- 
tives of the unfortunate countries have 
wisely escaped westward. 

Many who could not leave in time were 
sent from their homes to work in the in- 
terior of Russia. Large naval, air and 
army bases now fortify the Baltic coast. 


ESTHONIA (ESTONIA), LATVIA AND LITHUANIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


ESTHONIA ( ESTONIA ) 

The most northern of these three countries 
has Russia on the east, Latvia on the south, the 
Gulf of Riga and the Baltic Sea on the west 
and the Gulf of Finland on the north. The 
total area is 18,353 square miles and the popu- 
lation is 1,117,300. At the time of the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, Esthonia declared her inde- 
pendence of Russia and by the Treaty of Tartu 
in 1918, Soviet Russia recognized it as an in- 
dependent country. In 1940, after ten months 
of Russian occupation, Esthonia’s communist 
government voted to join the Soviet Union. 

Agriculture and dairying occupy about 70% 
of the people. Potatoes, oats, barley, rye and 
wheat are the principal crops and the dairy 
factories, 87% of which are co-operative, pro- 
duce a large amount of butter, which is the 
chief export. Forests cover 21.5% of the area 
and timber is also exported. The other indus- 
tries are the making of textiles, paper, cement 
and oil-shale, matches, flax and leather. There 
is a total railway mileage of 1,329. Five-sixths 
of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek 
Orthodox and Catholics. Elementary education 
is compulsory. There are universities at Tartu 
and Tallinn. Chief towns : Tallinn (Revel) , 
capital, 146,500 ; Tartu (Dorpat), 60,000. 

LATVIA 

Bounded pn the north by the Gulf of Riga 
and Esthonia, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by Lithuania and Poland, and on the 
west by the Baltic Sea. The total area is 
25,200 square miles and the population 1,950,000. 
From 1918, when Latvia gained her independ- 
ence from Russia, until 1940 a democratic re- 
public. In July 1940, Latvia became a member 
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tensively, The industries consist of distilling, 
brewing, flax and sugar. Lumber is the chief 
export. 

There are 1,863 miles of railway and 2,775 
miles more of navigable inland waterways. 
Telegraph lines, 2,265 miles and telephone lines, 
24,879 miles. Fifty-six per cent of the people 
are Protestant and twenty-four per cent Roman 
Catholic. There are 1,904 elementary schools, 
mostly supported by the state, and there is one 
university located at Riga. The chief towns 
are Riga, the capital, 393,2x1 ; Liepaja (Libau), 
57,098; Daugavpils (Dvinsk) , 45,160. 

LITHUANIA 

Bounded on the north by Latvia, on the east 
and south by Poland, on the southwest by East 
Prussia, and. on the west by the Baltic Sea. 
Total area, 25,590 square miles; population, z,~ 
879,070. The independence of Lithuania was 
proclaimed in 1918 and was formally recognized 
in 1922. The constitution adopted that year was 
democratic, but in 1926 Parliament collapsed and 
a dictator controlled single-party elections and 
Parliament frorn then until 1939 when Russia 
occupied Lithuania. In July 1940 the new com- 
munist Parliament voted to join the Soviet 
Union. 

Agriculture and industry are the chief oc- 
cupations. Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, peas, 
and flax are grown. Poultry-raising, goose- 
fanning, stock-raising and bee-keeping are im- 
portant. 16.3% of the land is forest-covered. 
Exports consist of timber, foodstuffs, flax and 
linseed; and the imports are textiles, food and 
agricultural machinery. There are 1,9x7 miles 
of railway and 397 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majority of the population is Roman 
Catholic, about 80 per cent. There are 4,032 
elementary and secondary schools. The Uni- 
versity of Kovno opened in 1922. The chief towns 
are Vilnius (Vilna), the capital, 209,400; Kaunas 
(Kovno), 154,100; Klaipeda (Memel), 38,900; 
Siaulai (Shavli), 31,600. 



The Peoples of a Torn Nation 

Czechoslovakia — Homeland of Slavs 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PARTS LEAD TO DIFFICULTIES IN GOVERNMENT 


Over the springy turf, sharp-nosed foxes 
trail leaping hares and coveys of fat 
quail. Sheltered by the Ore and Giant 
mountains, the climate is less severe than 
in the countries to the north. The wooded 
uplands slope to wide valleys green with 
meadows and perfumed with orchards. 
Fields and roads are bordered by rank 
on rank of cherry trees. In the green 
pastures, which lie close to the pine 
forests, are scattered the farms of the 
Czechs. Many of the river beds are 
marshy and are used as grazing grounds 
for flocks of gabbling geese, which are 
tended by barefoot children. 

Hidden away in the forests are lonely 
settlements where the people are almost 
completely cut off from the world. They 
have resisted the attractions of Pilsen and 
Prague, the capital city, which have taken 
so many people from the land to work 
in the factories. 

Bohemia was once a powerful nation 
with a high culture, but unfortunately 
became one of the chief battlegrounds of 
Europe. The Bohemian crown passed 
from one family to another, and bitter 
religious wars divided the population. 
Finally the House of Hapsburg gained 
r the crown permanently, and the Thirty 
Years* War deprived the Czechs and 
Moravians of political independence, 
though they stubbornly resisted German- 
ization. The Slovaks succumbed to the 
Magyars of Hungary. 

In 1918 the Czechoslovak state was 


born. Under the great statesman Thomas 
G. Masaryk, the governments of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks united and 
Czechoslovakia began a period of pros- 
perity. The products from her many rich 
farms — wheat, hops, and grains — the for- 
ests, and manufactured goods— -woolens, 
glassware and steel— from busy mills 
found markets throughout the world. 

Trouble for the new state began in the 
1930Y when Germans in Sudetenland, 
border province of the north, looked to 
the new Hitler regime for inclusion in 
Germany. German demands for the 
Czech territory as well as Polish and 
Hungarian demands for other parts of the 
nation were granted in 1938 at the Munich 
conference. Hitler soon annexed all of 
Czechoslovakia ; the government under 
Masaryk’s successor, Eduard Benes, fled 
to various Allied capitals. 

After Hitler’s defeat, Benes set up a 
new government. But Communists, who 
had the largest number of seats in Parlia- 
ment, kept Benes and other non-Com- 
munists from taking up Czechoslovakia’s 
former friendship with Britain and 
America. The Communists gained com- 
plete control in 1948, abolished all parties 
that opposed them, and rewrote the con- 
stitution of Masaryk. Since that time 
Czechoslovakia has been a satellite of 
Russia; its whole life — its trade, politics, 
even its religion — must fall into line with 
the plans of the U.S.S.R. 

Bohemian glass has been famous for 
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many centuries. The glass was made 
first of all in the sandy districts on the 
northwestern border, but the first fac- 
tories were built in the forests, as wood 
was wanted for fuel to heat the ovens. 
Later factories were moved to where coal 
coulcl be obtained. It is well worth going 
into one of the factories in the Jablonec 
district, where we can see the great skill 
of the glassblowers and watch the care 
with which the glass is colored green, 
blue and purple. Bohemian glass is prized 
the world over. Goblets and flagons, 
imitation gems and buttons, colored beads 
and spangles now represent an industry 


begun in the thirteenth century. In some 
of the factories the secrets of the trade 
have been handed down from father to 
son. Czechoslovakia has over two thou- 
sand glassworks. 

Moravia is the central portion of 
Czechoslovakia and, although a quarter 
of it is covered with forests of oak and 
pine, it is one of the busiest manufactur- 
ing districts in the country. It has 
famous iron and engineering works. Fac- 
tories for the production of cotton and 
woolen goods, glass, paper and chemicals 
are numerous. In Bohemia the villages 
are more like those of Switzerland, but 
LQS 


Working in wicker, as these men are doing, is among the world’s most ancient crafts. In the Erz 
Mountains of Bohemia, Czech artisans produce wicker articles as a home industry. 


SKILLFUL FINGERS FASHION FURNITURE AND BASKETS OF WICKER 



HOLIDAY CLOTHES are brightly colored and embroidered in the land of the Czechs. The 
skirts are short to show the high leather boots worn by mother and daughter alike The child’s 
flowered muslin looks very simple beside her mother’s finery, but perhaps she has not put on her 
best frock. Yellow ears of drying com are seen hanging from the eaves. 



•• L. N. 

PAINTED BANNERS are borne high in the air by these six Slovak men who head the 
procession which, to celebrate the name-day of its patron saint, winds through the streets 
of a village in the present Slovakia. The men wear their gala clothes — sleeveless jackets with 
many buttons, full-sleeved white shirts and white embroidered trousers. 



A FAR CRY FROM GRANDMOTHER'S SPINNING 


Th^lex^ile^ndustry Impart of Estate trust costume > P^pares a modern loom in a textile mill 
the communist form of economy, which industr y- Under 

controls all the rn^Jor mdus^ the state 
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GAY DESIGNS AND EMBROIDERIES ADD COLOR TO A VILLAGE HOME 
In the homes of Czechoslovakian villagers almost everything is handmade and many articles 
are decorated with beautiful designs. The bedding which the woman is neatly storing away has 
been made bright with hand-done embroidery; and the large linen chest standing beside her has 
been tastefully ornamented. There are even painted designs on the chair seats. 




peasant girl, and part of her dress is iSwo d n h i°- Hday attue of a Czec 
wear silks and satins, but works on t0 spo ^ essly w ^ te ” She does not usuall 

thread until she has a dress so rirtf ^ommonestof materials with a needle and go! 

non that it enhances her peculiarly vivid beauP 
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here they have the appearance of diminu- 
tive towns, with electric light in all the 
houses. The Morava River, which cuts 
Moravia in two, and its tributaries, from 
the mountains on the borders, provide 
water for farms on which wheat, barley, 
sugar beets, vegetables and fruit are 
grown. The Hana region is famous for 
malts and hops and horse-breeding. The 
language of the area is Moravian, a Slavic 
dialect, but German is understood. 

The High Tatra of Slovakia 

Slovakia, which lies among the peaks 
and valleys of the western Carpathian 
Mountains, forms the eastern portion of 
Czechoslovakia. In places the scenery is 
wild, especially in the High Tatra where 
the mountains tower to more than eight 
thousand feet. On their lower slopes, in- 
digo lakes and mysterious valleys lie al- 
most hidden in pine forests. 

Most of the Slovakians are farmers, and 
there are dairies, orchards and vineyards, 
particularly on the broad plain called the 
Little Alfold, watered by branches of the 
Danube River. High-grade iron ore, cop- 
per and mercury are found in the Slovak 
Ore Mountains, However, Slovakia’s 
chief industries are connected with agri- 
culture, such as the manufacture of farm 
machinery. 

Continuous persecution by the Magyars 
in times past resulted in the almost com- 
plete obliteration of the Slovak language; 
and Czech became the literary tongue of 
Slovakia. However, Slovak is closely re- 
lated to Czech and their alphabets are 
similar, as one might expect. 

By the Waters of the Vltava 

Bohemia, in western Czechoslovakia, is 
mostly a plateau surrounded by mountains 
and is dotted with forests and lakes. The 
land is highly fertile and well watered. 
The largest river is the Vltava (Moldau), 
Famous, as mentioned earlier, for its 
glassware, Bohemia also produces and ex- 
ports grain, flax, fruits, lager beer (Pil- 
sener ) and the best hops in the world. Its 
rich mineral resources include silver, cop- 
per, lead, tin, uranium, sulfur and coal. 
Spinning, weaving and the manufacture 


of lace are important industries. The 
language is Bohemian, but German, as in 
other parts of the country, is in common 
usage. 

The Czechs form the greater part of the 
population of Bohemia, but where they 
came from is not clear. They conquered 
Bohemia in the fifth century, and it is 
thought that they are descendants of Slav 
tribes who pushed westward from Russia. 

Ruthenia, originally a province of 
Czechoslovakia, in the extreme eastern 
portion, was transferred to the Soviet 
Union. after -World War II by the Treaty 
of Moscow, July 29, 1945. Another after- 
math of the war was the division of Silesia, 
formerly German territory, between Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. Upper Silesia, 
much the larger part, became a part of 
Poland, and little Lower Silesia was an- 
nexed to the northern part of the Czech 
Republic. 

Waterways to North and South 

Czechoslovakia is connected with the 
North Sea by way of the Vltava (Moldau) 
River, which branches into the Elbe. 
Streams in the south flow into the Danube, 
the great waterway to the Black Sea. In 
1947 plans were concluded with Poland 
for the construction of an Oder-Danube 
Canal to be completed in 1955. Since the 
Communists seized control of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948, ties with other Soviet sat- 
ellites are the order of the day. In Czech- 
oslovakia itself practically all the indus- 
tries have been nationalized. 

The early history of the Czechs is a 
mixture of romantic legend and some 
truth. According to a popular story, the 
first prince was Krokus, or Krok. He had 
three daughters; and at his death, the 
youngest, Libusa, was chosen to be the 
ruler. She is said to have foretold the 
future greatness of Prague. 

The Prophecy of Libusa 

It came about in this way. One day 
she was called upon to settle a dispute 
between two nobles, and the one against 
whom she rendered her decision insulted 
her. She thereupon called together the 
representatives of the people and asked 
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* armnouses d0 not stand alone in Czechoslovakia, but cluster together in little hamlets The 

dide 7ff ar R S1 Jh P 6 tUt T mf ° rtable ' V u . Ut Y ith Steep roofs so that the heay y snows oi winter will 
tn “S and - W iT“ W ? f M, m the surrounding fields or else take their cows and sheep 

to pasture on the neighboring hill. On holidays a village like this rings with merriment. 


BRATISLAVA, A CENTER OF DANUBE RIVER TRAFFIC 

The kings of Hungary were once crowned in Bratislava, or Pressburg, but today it is one of the 
busiest transportation centers in Czechoslovakia. In addition to the river, it has good railroad 
connections; and these advantages make it a key point for trade with southeastern Europe. 
The low. flat cargo boats are loaded from piers that swing out from the bank of the river 
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A COBBLED TOWN SQUARE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN A HAPPIER DAY 
The Czechoslovakian people have always been great music lovers. Before the iron curtain came 
down, open-air concerts were conducted in the streets, the band standing in a circle around their 
conductor.. The country’s haunting folk songs are known throughout the world because they in- 
spired and were used by such famous Czech composers as Dvorak and Smetana 
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Posing on™ e N o ™e E s™St T p MEN FR ° M ™ E C0UNTRY "" 

old-time finery. Sprays of flowers deck thei^brl^Vh ? ragu< J> these farmers show pride in their 
little braid loops. All of the men S. rf ‘ ^ C ° ats are adorned with 
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n PIX— ACE WILLIAMS 

RICING POTATOES IN PREPARATION FOR MAKING BREAD 
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A MORAVIAN VILLAGE IN THE HEART OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Steeped in Slavic tradition since the seventh century, the province of Moravia in the central 
part of Czechoslovakia is a land of ancient custom and old architecture. It lies in a large, fertile 
basin surrounded by mountains and hills, and has a mild, genial climate. The Morava River, 
from the Sudeten Mountains, flows south through Moravia to the Danube. 

them to choose a man to rule over them, the Slavonic prdh meaning a doorway.) 
Instead, they insisted that she select a “Behind those hills is a river called 
husband, whom they would recognize as the Beilina, and on its banks, a town 
their king. called Stadu. Near by is a farm, and in 

. Libusa agreed. Pointing to the distant one of the fields of that farm is your, 
hills, she picked out a forested promon- future ruler plowing with a yoke of 
tory on the river bank, and as in a trance spotted oxen. His name is Premysl. Fob 
prophesied: _ low him!” 

In that forest you will find a man Her people accordingly followed her 
fashioning a doorway. There will you horse to the field where there was a peasant 
build a city ; and it shall be called Praha.” plowing with two oxen marked with spots, 
(The word is said to have been taken from and this man said his name was Premysl. 
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They led him to Libusa, and eventually 
they married and lived happily ever after. 
Thus was founded a long line of Bohemian 
kings and princes. 

Today the Castle of Prague, the 
Hradcany, combines a cluster of ancient 
buildings with the very modern and un- 
romantic seat of government where the 
Hapsburgs had their vast palace. Here, 
too, rise the pure Gothic spires of the 
Cathedral of St. Vitus, where Bohemia’s 
kings were crowned. 

Prague consists of an Old and a New 
Town, and the tourist finds it strangely 
incongruous to ride on electric street cars 
through the Old World alleys of Old 
Town. There is a quaint theater called 
the Mozarteum where once Mozart waved 
his baton. One can also hear grand opera 
at either the Czech or the German opera 


house. The homeland of Dvorak and 
Smetana is a land of music lovers. 

There are islands in the River Vltava 
where music and refreshments may be en- 
joyed together under the circling stars of 
summer nights. Or evening strollers may 
pause on one of the nine bridges that span 
the river to count the stars or lights re- 
flected in the water. 

Ancient Prague is a picturesque city 
that the Czechs have loved since the sixth 
century, when it was a center for their 
tribes. Today its modern districts and 
suburbs spread far beyond the old medie- 
val portion. 

Pleasure steamers in the red and white 
of the national colors used to ply upon 
the river, past old palaces with red tiled 
roofs set amid historic gardens or farm- 
lands with barns of stone or brick cov- 



EVERYTHING THAT GROWS HAS VALUE TO THOSE WHO TILL THE SOIL 
This resourceful Moravian woman is gathering grasses and herbs left growing along the edge ofa 
cultivated field. Moravia is a province in the central part of Czechoslovakia, where most of the 
people are of Slavic descent. With the Sudeten Mountains on the north and the Carpathians on 
the east, the Moravian countryside is really a large, fertile valley. 
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USTI, ON BOTH BANKS OF THE ELBE 

Much of Europe, especially in the central parts, is crisscrossed by a network of rivers, canalized 
rivers and canals. These are busy highways, used both for passenger traffic and for carrying 
heavy freight, such as coal, in barges. Above is Usti, built along both banks of the Elbe, which 
is narrow at this point. The Elbe is navigable for about 470 miles. 


ered with cement and tiled with red. One 
may also travel by air from Prague to 
Bratislava and elsewhere. 

The wide streets of Prague are for the 
most part paved with wooden blocks, hut 
there is a business section the broad side- 
walks of which are set with black and 
white mosaics in inch squares arranged 
in patterns ; and in places there are ar- 
cades lined with shops. 

Prague has several choice legends. One 
relates that when Sophia, the pious 
daughter of one of the early Bohemian 
kings, was about to be forced into a mar- 
riage of state with a pagan king of Ba- 
varia, she prayed to the Virgin to destroy 
her beauty , that her fate might be averted. 
The next morning people beheld her cross- 
eyed and possessed of whiskers falling well 
below her shoulders. A painting in one of 
the chapels of the Cathedral of St. Vitus, 
which stands within the maze of connected 
Castle buildings, shows her thus. It is not 
surprising that her lover withdrew his 
suit posthaste. 


It is told of St. Vitus for whom the 
Cathedral was named that when he had 
performed many miracles of healing, the 
Emperor Diocletian called upon him to 
cast out a devil with which one of the 
princes was afflicted. St. Vitus cured the 
youth physically and mentally. At this, 
the Emperor urged the saint to abandon 
Christianty ; but; when he refused to do 
so, had him cast into prison. There St. 
Vitus was seen, the legend relates, night 
after night dancing with the angels. He 
thus became patron saint of dancers. 

The Czechs have the reputation of being 
the most industrious of the Slav races. 
They are intensely patriotic, and, in the 
past, kept alight a burning desire for 
independence under generations of foreign 
rule. Before the iron curtain descended, 
visitors to Czechoslovakia were charmed 
by the national dress worn on holidays. 
Red was a favorite color, and skirts bil- 
lowed over many petticoats. In southern 
Bohemia the men wore fur-edged jackets 
and the women had a special headdress, 
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which is a close-fitting white cap with 
huge lace bows at the side. The people 
are good farmers and cultivate every 
available bit of land. 

In the urban north the peasants work 
in their homes at jewel-cutting and bead- 
polishing. The roads through these hill- 
side villages sparkle in the sunlight with 
many colors., because the bits of broken 
beads are thrown out of the windows. 
The frame cottages are built with wide 
overhanging eaves like those of Switzer- 
land and often have only two rooms. But 
even the cooking utensils shine from fre- 
quent polishing. The Czechs realize the 
importance of education and when the 
children have left school they generally 


go to an industrial training center where 
they are taught some local industry. 

Most of the young Czech men and 
women belong to gymnastic societies called 
Sokols, and the Czech rulers encouraged 
the Sokols not only to keep the young 
people physically fit, but also as a means 
of increasing their patriotism. 

Horaks and Hanaks are other interest- 
ing Slav peoples who are found living 
in Moravia. They are expert dairy 
farmers, and ply such home industries 
as weaving and making wooden articles. 
They are not so progressive as the people 
of Bohemia, perhaps because when the 
Austrian nobles had vast estates here (to 
which they used to come to hunt wild 



THE COLONNADE AT MARIENBAD IN THE BOHEMIAN FOREST 
For several centuries Marienbad has been one of the most popular spas, or health resorts, in 
central Europe. It grew up, as all spas do, around mineral springs. Its setting is a superb one, 
with deep blue-green spruce trees painting the slopes on all sides. Another famous spa, Karlsbad, 
is nearby. The Bohemian Forest covers hills near the Bavarian border. 
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DRAWING WATER FROM A VILLAGE WEI L, OUTSIDE BRATISLAVA 
As part of her day-by-day round of household duties, the woman of Slovakia makes several trips 
to the village well, hooking the bucket to a long pole and lowering it, hand over hand. 
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TONS OF SUGAR BEETS ON THE WAY TO REFINERIES 
Sugar beets are an important crop in most of the countries of north-central Europe. When 
beet sugar has been highly refined, it can hardly be distinguished from cane sugar. 


PHOTOS, EASTFOTO 

PRIVACY FOR WELL-BRED CALVES— EACH HAS ITS OWN BARN 
The calves are being raised on an experimental stock farm in southern Bohemia. They are given 
a special diet; and by keeping them separate, individual feedings can be controlled. 
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NEAR THE END OF A PATTERN IN BOHEMIAN BOBBIN LACE 
It takes endless patience and many hours to make a piece like this. The thread is 
and each tiny knot made by the bobbins must lie flat and in a precise positio 


SKILLED HANDS MAKE A FINE ADJUSTMENT TO AN ACCORDION 
No village wedding or festival in Czechoslovakia is complete without the music of accordions. 
There is a steady demand for the instruments, supplied by a few factories such as this one. 
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WALKING ACROSS THE FAMOUS CHARLES BRIDGE IN PRAGUE 

The ancient and picturesque city of Prague is built on both sides of the Vltava River, and each 
of the nine bridges that spans the winding stream has a history all its own. With its Gothic style, 
statues and guardian towers, the Charles Bridge is probably the one best loved by Czechs. It is 
the oldest, having been built in the fourteenth century. 
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boars), the trade of the province was in 
the hands of the Jews and Germans who 
had settled in the towns. The national 
costumes are most often seen in Moravia. 

The Slovak language is nearest the Old 
Slavonic. The Slovaks are more super- 
stitious than the Czechs of Bohemia and 
Moravia and speak a different language. 
Contented and industrious, they are mostly 
small farmers, using old-fashioned imple- 
ments rarely seen elsewhere. Many of the 
men come down from the mountains at 
harvest time and work on the plains or in 
Germany and Denmark. Others wander 
about Austria, Hungary and southern 
Russia as traveling tinkers, mending pots 
and kettles by the wayside. Slovak girls 
used often to go as nursemaids to Vienna 
and other cities, where their national cos- 
tume attracted much attention. 


Slovakia is the most rugged part of the 
whole country. In the High Tatras, the 
chief mountain group of the central Car- 
pathians, the peaks rise to more than 
8,000 feet above sea level. Highest of 
all is Gerlsdorfer Spitze, 8,737 Ret. 
Sprinkled among the mountains are a 
number of lovely little lakes. In more 
carefree days, city people flocked to the 
charming lakeside inns for summer holi- 
days. 

Winter is a bitterly cold season in the 
High Tatras. Then only the sound of a 
solitary woodsman or shepherd crunch- 
ing through the snow breaks the hushed 
silence. There are no towns of any size 
and few' villages. The chief highway in 
these mountains goes to Sanok, in the 
.southeastern part of Poland, through the 
Lupkow Pass. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 

THE COUNTRY 


The Republic of Czechoslovakia was created 
from parts of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in 1918. Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, and 
Slovakia banded together, drew up a constitution 
and declared themselves a republic. Ruthenia, 
formerly a part of Hungary, joined them to be 
governed as a trust. The republic was broken 
up and divided between Germany, Poland and 
Hungary as a result of the Munich Conference 
of 1938. All of the states, except Ruthenia, 
reunited under a new constitution after World 
War II. Ruthenia was ceded to Soviet Russia. 
Area and population of the present republic are 
49,381 square miles and 12,513,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

With the adoption of a new constitution in 
1948, Czechoslovakia became a so-called people’s 
democratic republic. The two principal political 
parties — Communist and Social Democratic— 
merged and became the National Front party, 
dominated by the Communists. The country is 
governed by an elected National Assembly of 
300 members, a president and a prime minister. 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

All industries employing 50 or more people 
were nationalized in 1948, and a five-year Eco- 
nomic Plan of Development was begun to in- 
crease industry, agriculture and trade. Agricul- 
ture is well developed. Principal crops are 
potatoes, sugar-beets, oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
corn, hops, fruit (apples, pears, stone fruit). 
Livestock-raising is important. Forests, cover- 
ing 33% of the whole area, are a source of 
wealth, and the minerals, of which there are rich 
deposits, include soft and hard coal, iron, graph- 
ites, garnets, gold, silver, copper and lead. In- 


dustrial products ate refined sugar, beer, spirit, 
malt and foodstuffs, textiles (cotton, linen and 
woolen) , glass, imitation stones, paper, furniture, 
machinery, metal goods and chemicals. 

The main exports are sugar, cotton and 
woolen goods, flax and jute products, timber, 
coal, glass, iron goods, fruit and vegetables, 
leather and leather goods, porcelain and pottery. 
The imports are cotton and cotton goods, wool 
and woolen goods, cereals, live cattle, fats and 
tobacco. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There are now about 8,157 miles of railway 
operating in the four states. The river Elbe 
and its navigable tributary, the Vltava, connect 
Prague with Hamburg. Bratislava, on the 
Danube, was formerly the headquarters of the 
International Danubian Commission . There are 
90,195 miles of telegraph wire and 683,882 miles 
of telephone, wire. Prague is connected with 
the rest of Europe by fifteen different air routes, 
and motor transportation is being established 
in the mountain districts. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The majority of the population is Catholic. 
Education is obligatory between the ages of 6 
and 14. There are 15,834 elementary, higher 
grade, secondary and vocational schools. There 
are ten universities and technical universities at 
Prague, Bratislava, Brno, Olomouc, Plzen, 
Hradec and Ceske Kralove, 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Prague (Praha), the capital, 950,000; Brno, 
272,700; Ostrava, 181,000; Bratislava, 172,000; 
Plzen (Pilsen), 120,000; Olomouc, 60,000. 



Austria: Gateway to the East 

Album of Alpine Austria 

Austria was once the domain of the Hapshurg rulers and the leading nation of 
central Europe. In the days of greatness before World War I, Austria’s Em- 
peror Francis Joseph ruled over 51,000,000 subjects in a land of more than 250,000 
square miles. Austria s population is now but 7,000,000 and her area 32,000 
square miles. Made up of eight provinces and the city of Vienna, she hugs the 
southern border of Germany and stretches from Switzerland in the west to 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia in the east. A multitude of problems that beset 
the republic after World War I made the way easy for the march of Hitler, who 
annexed Austria in 1938. From 1945 until 1955, French, British. Soviet and 
United States occupation forces controlled Austria. In 1955, however, the Soviet 
Government at last agreed to a state treaty by which the occupation ended and 
Austria became free. At the same time Austria pledged herself not to join any 
military alliance or to permit foreign military bases on her territory. 


A USTRIA has been a republic with a 
president and parliament, only since 
1918 when the last Hapshurg em- 
peror was forced from the land, which his 
family had ruled since 1:282. The German 
name for Austria, Ocsterreieh, means 
eastern realm and was first used to mark 
off the eastern frontier of Charlemagne's 
vast Frankish empire. Far from being a 
frontier, however, Austria has usually 
been in the center of the stage. Barbarian 
tribes, first the Huns, then the Avars, 
the Goths and the Slavs, pressed in from 
the north and east while "German princes 
tried to drive them off from the west. 
Later, due to the power and influence of 
the Hapsburgs, Austria was the ruling 
state of the 1 Toly Roman Empire. 

The Napoleonic Wars brought an end 
to the Holy Roman Empire, in 1806. The 
Hapshurg Francis II took the title of 
Emperor of Austria. In 1867 the em- 
peror became by treaty also the king of 
Hungary, and the realm was known as 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The first 
World War swept that empire away. 

The reigning Hapsburgs were exiled, 
much territory was taken away from Aus- 
tria, and the state was left only a faint 
shadow of its former self. 

The country was reduced to less than 
the population of New York or London, 
shorn of markets, and shut off by customs 
barriers from the markets upon which 
her factories depended. Hungary and 
the north no longer sent their leather, 


iron, coal, and piano wood. There was 
unemployment and starvation. In 1923 
the League of Nations secured an inter- 
national loan for the little state; this, 
with some financial reforms, helped for a 
short time, but restlessness grew as pov- 
erty once more stared the little republic 
in the face. In 1934 there was a crisis, 
and blood was shed. In 1938 Adolf 
Hitler, with; a show of force, in a single 
day “captured” Austria and made it a prov- 
ince of the German Reich. (As a matter 
of fact, many Austrians had wished to 
unite with the German Republic after 
World War I, blit the Allied Powers had 
refused their consent.) 

After Germany’s defeat in 1945, Aus^ 
tria was forced to accept military occupa- 
tion by Allied forces. This situation was 
ended by the state treaty of 1955. 

Much of the Austrian territory is 
mountain land. First come the Alps, 
which stretch from Switzerland into Tyrol 
and far to the east of Austria. Then there 
are the Dolomites, than which nothing 
could be more picturesque. 

Close to Vienna we shall find beauti- 
ful mountain resorts. In the old days 
these places were isolated and difficult to 
reach for months of the year. But now 
electric railways whisk the tourist thence. 
Thousands of visitors come each year 
from all over Europe to enjoy the win- 
ter sports. Long, steep tracks for tobog- 
gans have been made down the hillsides, 
as in Switzerland, and are kept so smooth 
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western Austria. Ankogel is not far from the resort town of Badgastein in stream, it affords excellent pasture for the grazing of cows and sheep. 



IN THEIR TRADITIONAL COSTU 

nk from a highly polished steer’s horn, 
gh m the Austrian Alps, is famous all « 
es and magnificent scenery. It is less t 
ot Austria s great composer Mozart. 
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that the tobogganist could outrace the 
swiftest express train. 

One of the chief amusements of the 
Tyrolese is their peasant plays, and the 
villagers toil for months, sometimes for 
years, to prepare a spectacle which tells 
something of their own life or history. 
The favorite play is one dealing with the 
life of Andreas Hofer, the national hero 
of the Tyrol. 

Andreas Hofer was an innkeeper liv- 
ing near the town of Meran. When, in 
1797, Napoleon Bonaparte sent a big 
army into the Tyrol to conquer it, the 
peasants came together and chose Hofer 
as their leader. Under him they defeated 
the French and drove them out of the 
country. Napoleon, however, made a 
treaty dividing the country between Ba- 
varia and France. The French had their 
police spies all over the land, and any- 
one who whispered a word against them 
might find himself arrested, put in prison 
and shot. 

But Andreas Hofer could not be sub- 
dued so easily. He worked sea oily among 
the peasants, found arms, and told them 
to make ready to try again to win their 
freedom. Many of these peasants had 
no weapons except scythes, pitchforks 
and sledge-hammers. One day Andreas 


Hofer sent a messenger to all his neigh- 
bors : “The time has come.” That night 
he and his friends lit a big bonfire on the 
Alps above Meran, to show that they 
were going to attack their enemies. 

Several thousand men gathered around 
Hofer: he led them over the Alps to 
Innsbruck, where, after hard fighting, 
they defeated the powerful Bavarian 
army. Napoleon, who had conquered 
nearly all Europe, did not like being de- 
feated by these peasants. He therefore 
assembled an army of fifty thousand men 
under Marshal Lefebvre and sent it to 
Innsbruck. Andreas Hofer fought this 
great French army and defeated it also. 
The Tyrolese then elected him governor 
of their country. 

He ruled the country wisely. But 
Napoleon made another great effort 
against him, and this time defeated him. 
Hofer, nearly all his friends having for- 
saken him, had to flee and hide himself 
in a mountain hut. There he was betrayed 
and made prisoner. The French took him 
to Mantua and there shot him. He would 
not allow the soldiers to bind his eyes and 
he would not kneel, but stood up and 
cried: “Long live Kaiser Franz! Aim 
straight !” While it has been many years 
since Hofer, the patriot, was shot, he is by 
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& UNDERWOOD 


IN TYROL one may sometimes see strong girls hauling branches for firewood down the 
hillsides to the farmhouses of the Alpine valleys. All the lower slopes of Tyrol are 
covered with tall forests of pine, fir and birch, and these forests are protected both because 
of the value of the timber and because they diminish erosion by the spring floods. 
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A LOW BUILDING THAT IS A SKYSCRAPER 

W in the Austrian T y ro1 is the Ramolhaus. It cc 
th? AtXw A1 hC f eelenk f °S 1 Peak tha t tops it by another fifteen hundred feet. Thi< 
Kkders The r ? n g e /hat extends through Austria and Italy and has 

glaciers. The name is derived from the Otztal Valley of the Inn River in the T 



A FESTIVAL BAND TOOTS A MERRY WAY THROUGH ZELL AM ZILLER 


- * ruu 

FrlnfZf'/ u '? a *. tOT f viUa g e and a center for winter sports in the Zillertal Alps of the Tvrol 
round about compose a truly magnificent Alpine setting. 
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X.ASrS CEBURTSHAUS, 


EWING GALLOWAY 

THEBELOVED MOZART, Austrian pianist, a delight. Une passes hillsides covered 

composer and child prodigy, was born in this W1 >u f rApe TW p .f nuisiaes covered 

house at No. 9 Getreidegasse, Salzburg, 1756. W , t ! e , es . anc ^ picturesque old castles, 


anKj. piuuigy, was Dom in tms 
house at No. 9 Getreidegasse, Salzburg, 1756. 
In it there is a museum of Mozart treasures. 

no means forgotten by the people of 
the Tyrol. 

Everyone who travels through the 
mountain villages of the Tyrol is de- 
lighted with the simplicity and kindness 
of the inhabitants. In this region we may 
see ruins of the castles of the barons and 
of the great houses of bygone days. 
Big crosses have been erected at many 
points On the mountain roads, especially 
at any spots where someone has been 
accidentally killed. Many of the old 
churches are beautiful, but the finest 
buildings in Tyrol are seen in Inns- 
bruck, which stands at the foot of 
the Alps at the beginning of the Bren- 
ner Pass. 

Innsbruck is a charming city placed 
with the heights of the Alps looking di- 
rectly down upon it. Many of the build- 
ings in the main streets seem to belong 


to the days of long ago, with their rich 
copper decorations, quaint towers and 
cellar cafes. Innsbruck is also a modern 
city with a fine university. Salzburg, on 
the River Salzach, has an old castle on a 
high wooded hill. Two of the most de- 
lightful of the smaller towns are no longer 
Austrian, for Botzen and Meran, in south- 
ern Tyrol, were in the territory assigned 
to Italy after World War I. Their names 
were then changed to Bolzano and Me- 
rano. However, the Tyrolese people have 
not forgotten that these towns once be- 
longed to them. 

Picturesque Salzburg, as the birthplace 
of Mozart, plays host every year to an in- 
ternational gathering of music lovers. 
These festivals are justly celebrated. 

A delightful trip can be taken down the 
River Danube on one of the river steam- 
ers, in which one can have one’s own 
cabin and live in as great comfort as on an 
ocean liner. The chief difference is that 
the river steamers never have to face 
really rough water. One embarks at 
Passau and travels through quaint cities 
such as Linz, Melk and Krems, to Vienna. 
In summer, every hour of this journey is 
" delight. One passes hillsides covered 


— KJ. LVJ. V-aOUCCD, 

each with its own story. Caum Castle, for 
instance, had once an owner who was so 
cruel and who so oppressed the people 
around him that his name is hated to this 
day. 

Linz is a city of flowers and sunshine. 
The Streuden (rapids) here were once 
considered dangerous for people trying 
to navigate the river, but they do not 
trouble a modern steamer. The city is 
faced on one side by the Island of Mirth 
-—about which many legends are told— - 
and on the other by an ancient castle. 
Next we come to Melk, made famous by 
Wagner. 

Vienna was the home of many famous 
composers— Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms, Johann and Richard 
Strauss and was the inspiration for many 
fine compositions. The city that gave 
birth, to Franz Schubert was once noted 
for its unusually fine shops and gay 
life of fashion. It still has the famous 



JUICY WINE GRAPES are gathered in the Danube Valley near Vienna. The baskets have a 
flange on one side of the top so that dusters cannot spill out over the carrier’s shoulders. 
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J-SALZBURG, a fortress-palace overlooking the surrounding country at 
3 borg), was once the residence of the archbishops of Salzburg, but was later 
£S. The fortress was founded as far back as the ninth century, but rebuilt in 
Its chapel presents the twelve apostles amazingly sculptured in red marble^ 
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jr, CITY OF RARE BEAUTY 

•e^ound overlooks Salzburg. The white building toward 
v P< Mn S ¥ K ° me -‘ ^he citadel of Hohen-Salzburg stands 
room^ t w sberg v, m the back 8 round rises so Steeply that 
rooms that are hewn out of the solid mountainside. 
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HAY-MAKING TIME IN THE ALPINE VALLEY OF THE INN RIVER 
Beyond the field is the town of Innsbruck, its church steeple a splash of white against the heavily 
forested mountain slopes. Innsbruck is the capital of the Austrian Tyrol which lies in the eastern 
Alps. The bracing climate and natural beauty of the region make it a Mecca for visitors the year 
round. In wintertime many of them come to ski. 
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The Ringstrasse is a wide boulevard that 
stood. The opera house,, in early Fr< 
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park known as the Ring. For generations 
the city ranked next to Paris as the gay- 
est capital in Europe, attracting thousands 
of tourists. It had fine hotels and restau- 
rants, luxury shops, great museums, a 
lively theater season and marvelous music 
and dance festivals. 

On August 26, 1929, the city celebrated 
its two-thousandth birthday. There were 
parades, patriotic speeches and singing. 

About all that is left of the old Vienna 
now are the beautiful parks, the royal 
palace and the other magnificent buildings 
that the Hapsburg monarchs occupied for 
so many centuries. 

When Hitler marched into Austria in 
1938, Vienna became a city of mourning. 
It suffered during the war, yet war’s end 
brought little relief. Like Berlin, Vienna 
was divided into four zones and occupied 
by troops of the Big Four — Britain, 
France, Russia and the United States. 


However, an Austrian Government was 
also set up in 1945, and it has been in 
active business ever since. 

Finally, after seventeen years of occupa- 
tion altogether- — time enough for a new 
generation to grow up— Austria became 
free again. When the Austrian state 
treaty, to which the Allies had agreed, 
came into effect on July 27, 1955, there 
was great rejoicing all over the land. 

A gala celebration was held a few months 
later. On the evening of November 5, the 
reconstructed Vienna State Opera opened 
with a performance of Beethoven’s Fidelia 
— in which the words “O freedom, art thou 
once more ours?” are sung. It was a tre- 
mendous moment for the Viennese. The 
last foreign soldier had departed nine days 
before and now their beloved opera house, 
burned out in 1945, was restored. For the 
music-loving Austrians, there could have 
been no brighter symbol for the future. 


AUSTRIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Austria is bounded by Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia on the north and northwest, Hungary 
on the east, Yugoslavia and Italy on the south 
and Switzerland on the west. The Treaty of 
St. Germain, signed in September, 1919, gave 
to the Federal Republic of Austria the follow- 
ing territories (or “Lands”) of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire: Upper Austria provinces, 
Lower Austria and the City of Vienna, Salz- 
burg, Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Vorarlberg and 
Burgenland. A recent census showed a popu- 
lation of 6,918,959 and an area of 32,375 square 
miles. 

GOVERNMENT 

Following Austria’s liberation by allied forces, 
the country was divided into four occupation 
zones controlled by the United States, France, 
Great Britain and Russia. Elections by the 
people in November, 1945, returned 165 depu- 
ties to the National Assembly, of whom 
eighty-five were members of the Austrian 
People’s Party. Next in strength was the 
Socialist Party with seventy-six members. As 
a result, _ the People’s Party formed a govern- 
ment which was recognized by the four powers. 
The occupation ended in 1955. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
people, and the chief products are potatoes, 
turnips, rye, oats, wheat and barley. The food- 


stuffs produced are not sufficient for the popu- 
lation. Cattle-raising and sheep-raising are 
carried on. Minerals, including lignite, iron, 
copper, zinc, lead and salt, are important, and 
the forest wealth is notable. Other industries 
are manufacture of pianos, motor cars, furni- 
ture and textiles, especially knit goods (sport 
knitted goods and hosiery). The chief exports 
are timber, ores, fruit, sugar-beets, furniture and 
chemicals, and the imports include wines, fuel, 
grain, flour and rice, building materials _ and 
cotton. Many industries have been nationalized. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There are about 3,700 miles of railways, mostly 
state-operated, in Austria. < It is intended to elec- 
trify the entire system, which is expected to take 
about 12 years. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

About 90 per cent of the people are Roman 
Catholics, There are 5,158 elementary and 
private schools; ten commercial schools ; three 
state-controlled universities, at Vienna, Graz 
and Innsbruck ; a Roman Catholic theology 
school at Salzburg and a number of agricultural 
and technical schools. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Population : Vienna, 1,760,784; Graz, 226,- 
271; Linz, 185,177; Salzburg, 100,096 ; Inns- 
bruck, 94,599 ; Klagenfurt, 62,792 ; St. Polten, 
40,338 ; Weis, 38,078 ; Steyr, 36,727 ; Leoben, 
35,319; Wiener Neustadt, 30,509. 



LOOKING DOWN ON PEST FROM THE HEIGHTS OF BUDA 
Buda is built on Mis, whidi in places are a thousand feet above the Danube. This view is from 
the plateau on which the Royal Palace stood. Little but the statue remains. 
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A Link Between East and West 

The Magyars and Gipsies of Hungary 

Hungary has led a long and varied existence of alternate freedom and oppression. 

Hungarians, who^ call themselves Magyars, are descendants of Fiimo-Ugrian 
tribes that came in the ninth century and for centuries held the plains against 
the Turks— not always successfully. For less than fifty years, Hungary was a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; between the two world wars she was 
a kingdom without a king. After the war a republican form of government was 
adopted, and Hungary came within the Russian sphere of influence. The gipsies 
who are dealt with in a feature article, have long roved the plains. Hungary has 
been termed the gateway of the East, and the people still retain many Eastern 
characteristics. Indeed, the influence of the East is everywhere manifest. 

nr ’HE Hungarian plains and sun-baked the Ottoman Turks crossed the Hellespont 
][ steppes are sheltered on the north- and for three centuries terrorized all of 
east and southeast by the Carpathi- Europe. In 1443 John Hunyadi became a 
ans, and on the west and southwest by a national hero when he defeated the Sul- 
long arm of the Alps, known as the tan before Sofia. In 1526, however, the 
Bakony Wald, This mountain encircled Turks made murderous onslaught at Mo- 
basin contains an area of wide treeless hacs, securing central Hungary ; and soon 
steppes where graze vast herds of horses, after, the Hapsburgs secured the throne, 
cattle, buffaloes, sheep and swine. Rich with supremacy in western Hungary. The 
fields of wheat flourish on cultivated land, Turks were finally driven out in 1683 by 
and the hill slopes are fragrant with wine the kings of Austria and Poland, 
grapes. The mountain slopes of the Ba- Though the Magyars strove desper- 
kony Wald are heavily forested. The ately in 1711 to regain their freedom, 

Danube and the Theiss (Tisza) afford thirty years later they made a gallant sac- 
water transportation. The Danube is navi- rifice for the young queen, archduchess 
gable in its entire course through Hun- Maria Theresa of Austria, when she asked 
gary. aid in repelling the invasion of Austria 

The division of land for the past thou- by the French. Wearing the iron crown 
sand years — two-thirds of it into large of St. Stephen, she addressed the Hunga- 
estates— had preserved feudalism ; and un- rian Diet at Pressburg (Bratislava). In 
til Hungary procured independence from reply, the hall re-echoed to the sound of 
Austrian oppression there was little incen- sabres half drawn, then thrust back into 
tive to manufacturing. For over a thou- scabbards, and with one voice they cried : 
sand years this fertile land has been oc- “We consecrate our life and blood to your 
cupied by an Asiatic people somewhat most sacred majesty !” IS 

related to the Finns. According to legend, During Maria Theresa’s reign a pon- | 

hordes of nomads came in 895 or 896, toon bridge was built across the Danube !. 

led by Khan Arpad, and drove out the to connect Buda and Pest. The two 
Slavs; and these Magyars are still the ancient cities had long been rivals. But | A 

dominant race, though varied peoples long not until 1873, under the Dual Monarchy, 
menaced national stability. Hungary’s that the law was passed decreeing that 
charter of liberties, the Golden Bull, is they should henceforth be one. Some 
older than Magna Carta and she cele- twenty-one years later Budapest became 
brated her thousandth anniversary in 1896. a royal city, equal in rank to Vienna. 

Early in the eleventh century King Ste- Famed as a center of beauty, entertain- 1 

phen knitted the tribes into an organized ment and culture, it was soon attracting 
state and established Christianity. Hun- visitors from all parts of the world, 
gary then became a bulwark against the During World War II, it suffered se- 
Asiatic invasion of Europe: for in 1353 verely from bombings and a fourteen-week 


MAP OF THE GREAT PLAINS OF HUNGARY 


siege by the Russians. A program of rapid The Hungarian, tall, high cheek-boned 

rebuilding has restored its seven bridges and slightly oblique of eye, loves dueling, 
and many famous landmarks. horse-racing and games of chance, and 

The Dual Monarchy was established in can dance for hours, fairly intoxicated by 
1867 when the Austrian emperor Francis the gipsy music of the country. The 
Joseph became the king of Hungary. This Czardas alternate from rhythms of wild 
benevolent monarch endeared himself to exuberance to those of drooping sadness, 
the Hungarian people ; and though the The shepherds play a flute, the tilinko, and 
national spirit had never been quenched, the villagers, the ancient lute. The tzig- 
it lay quiescent until his death in 1916. anes — gipsies-— believed to have origi- 
Then the embers of discontent burst into nated long ago in India, have for hundreds 
flame and on November 16, 1918, inde- of years roved the lowlands of Hungary, 
pendence was declared and the Hungarian though the government has tried to make 
People’s Republic came into existence, them settle down. Many of them are 
Two years later, the old monarchical horse traders and some are thieves, but 
constitution was restored and the country nearly all are musicians. The wild 
became, in effect, a kingdom without a rhythms of Franz Liszt’s Hungarian 
king, governed by a regent. Rhapsodies have preserved elements of 

Hungary sided with Germany during gipsy music ; while the German composer, 
World War II. Upon Germany’s defeat, Johannes Brahms, based his Hungarian 
Russia occupied Hungary and exacted songs on their haunting melodies, 
large reparations from the already im- The peasant women of Hungary are 
poverished nation. Hungary fell victim nothing if not picturesque, with their red 
to inflation. In 1947, America offered stockings, full petticoats — of which they 
to stabilize the tottering finances with a sometimes wear ten or a dozen — their gay 
loan, but withdrew the offer when the aprons and beribboned hair. They never 
Red army of occupation helped the com- miss an occasion for donning this finery, 
munist minority in Hungary’s Parliament Easter, Christmas and New Year’s Eve 
stage a coup d’etat. Since that time Hun- are the great events. At Easter, the first 
gary has been a Russian satellite. young girl to be met must be sprinkled, 
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Black Star 

HUNGARIAN CHILDREN IN HOLIDAY FINERY 

This serious little boy and his sisters are dressed in elaborately embroidered clothes, copies in 
miniature of the festival garments their parents wear. The blouses, vests, skirts, aprons-— even 
the tablecloth — are stiff with the famous Hungarian needlework, done in the most vivid colors 
possible. Hand-made fringe finishes off the edges of the tablecloth and the girls’ aprons. All of 
these pieces represent months of work by the children’s mother. 

whether she likes it or not, with scent- kerchief for the head, but usually with 

water, or if she is daring enough to ven- bare feet. The suba and the sswr are two 

ture out of doors she will promptly be garments especially beloved by the shep- 

seized and taken to the nearest well, and herds and peasant workers. They are the 

she will be lucky if she escapes with hav- garments in which they live and sleep, 

ing only one bucketful of water emptied The suba is a long cloak of sheepskin 

over her. The men dress as gaily as the with the wool worn inside, and the 

women. They wear small, round hats leather elaborately embroidered. The ssur 

ornamented with feathers and flowers, is also an ornate long cloak, but is made 

black sleeveless jackets over loose white of a felt-like material, 

undershirts (often with embroidered In former years great contrasts of 
sleeves) and white trousers that look like wealth and poverty existed. Most Hun- 

petticoats. They also wear bright aprons, garians are poor today, however, partly 
The women wear the sleeveless bodice as the result of defeat in World War II 

and white blouse and a full, embroidered and partly due to the great political 

skirt, with often a handsome shawl, a changes that have taken place. Hungary 
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THATCHED BUILDINGS AROUND AN OLD-TIME ] 

Jl n r f in ^ e f °W UI ^ are adobe bricks. They are used foi 
are whitewashed. Thatch is used for the roofs, and floors 



is behind the iron curtain today. It is 
very difficult to know for certain how the 
people live. We do know that the army 
has been built up to frightening; propor- 
tions. We also know that the present 
communist Government stresses the need 
for building heavy industries. 

There are too many people living in 


the farm regions. Though the Great and 
Little Alfold are among the most fertile 
plains of Europe, there is not enough land 
to go around. There is not enough food 
harvested to satisfy the hunger of the peo- 
ple. And because Moscow gives the 
ders, what food there 
eaten in 
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AUTUMN— AND THE CORN IS RIPE 

A short length of stalk is left on the ear when corn is gathered in Hungary. The stalks are then 
braided and the golden garland is hung from the rafters, up under the thatch, to dry. Corn is 
good family food and excellent feed for livestock as well, during the winter. Most farming in Hun- 
gary is now done on the collective pattern. The country is becoming increasingly industrialized. 
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TIME TO PLANT POTATOES 

Once this field was part of a large manor. After the war the big Hungarian estates were taken 
away from their owners and parcelled out in small lots. In 1950 the Government instituted a 
Five Year Plan, with agricultural quotas for peasants. Potatoes are a mainstay in the diet, 
especially in rural areas, and the Hungarian wife knows many ways of cooking them. 




THE CIRCULAR, DOMED FACADE OF A COMMUNIST WORKERS' CLUB 

f d t sever ^workers from the Hungarian Optical Works in Budapest look over their 

factoSs Ynd hm reCen U CarS a namber of simiIar buildings have been erected at 

factories and m large farm areas.. They contain educational and recreational facilities, such as 
libraries, rooms for lectures and classes, nurseries, auditoriums and gymnasiums. 
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MASTER AT PAINTING PLATES TEACHES APPRENTICES 
irtist k one reason why Hungarian porcelain is so well known for its fineness 
f: ? n spite °* hls y ears > hls hand is steady and sure, his motif original and his 
RiS Z S T 1 ff n a dee P pnde of crafts manship as well as a fine art from him 
and some day they may be skilled masters teaching others. 5 
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A SEVERELY MODERN GOTHIC CHURCH IN RAKOSPALOTA 
A few miles from the ancient city of Budapest, this recent structure has the pointed arches and 
the tall, slender pinnacles of the old Gothic without its ornate and elaborate detail. 
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ALONG THE DANUBE, where even in the driest summer the \ 
cannot fail, the well-wheel is a favorite meeting place for lovers 5 ; 
affianced sweetheart places two huge pieces of sugarloaf in her win’do 
above is that of the countryside near Kalocsa. Hungarian women all dc 
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WIDE WORLD 

IN A HUNGARIAN FARMYARD, PEASANT WOMEN TEND THEIR GEESE 
Hungary is primarily an agricultural country and the majority of its people depend upon their land 
and livestock for a livelihood. Most of the country’s farms are small. 


HUNGARY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

A republic since 1946. Bounded by Austria 
on the west, Poland, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R. 
on the north, Rumania on the east, and Yugo- 
slavia on the south. Present territory, as 
settled by the 1945 armistice, 35,902 square 
miles; population, 9,201,158. 

GOVERNMENT 

Hungary entered World War II as an ally of 
nazi Germany and finally was occupied by Ger- 
man troops. In 1944, Russian troops entered 
Hungary and succeeded in driving out the Nazis. 
A provisional government, in 1945, signed an 
armistice with the Allies, and in 1946 the Na- 
tional Assembly proclaimed the Hungarian 
Republic. In 1947, pro-Communists gained con- 
trol of the country, and a new constitution was 
adopted in 1949. Parliament, made up of 402 
deputies, has supreme power. It is aided by a 
Presidential Council of 21 members. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture is the chief industry and it oc- 
cupies about 56% of the people. Wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar-beets and grapes 
are the principal crops. Livestock raising is im- 
portant and also fishing. The chief mineral prod- 


ucts are coal and lignite, and the bauxite mines 
are among the largest in the world. Other in- 
dustries are lumbering, milling, distilling and. the 
manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax and textiles. 
There are also iron and steel works. The chief 
exports are wheat, livestock, flour, rye, poultry, 
eggs, sugar and corn, and the imports include 
cotton and woolen fabrics, machinery, paper, 
metals and mineral oil. Since 1946, many indus- 
tries have been nationalized. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway, 5,416 miles, of which 4,409 are state 
owned ; telegraphs, 4,570 miles ; telephones, 13,- 
289 miles. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Most of the Magyars are Roman Catholic. 
Elementary education compulsory between ages 
of 6 to 14 years. In addition to extended facili- 
ties for secondary education, there are special 
schools and six state-maintained universities. 


CHIEF TOWNS 

Budapest, capital, 1,058,288; Szeged, 136,752 
Debreczen, 125,933; Miskolc, 109,433 (1941): 
Cluj, 100,272 ; Kecsketemet, 83,732 ; Oradea, 80, • 
872 (1939). 


Switzerland and the Swiss 

Beautiful Countryside of the Alpine Republic 

Switzerland, birthplace of the Red Cross, is the Mecca of the mountaineer 
and the paradise of the winter sportsman, and the Swiss have made it their 
chief industry to care for tourists. They are also famed for their watch- 
making, wood-carving, lace-making and embroidery and for their fine cheeses. 

The people show varying proportions of German, French and Italian descent, 
and the newspapers and government reports are printed in four languages. 

S WITZERLAND is a tiny country southwest is cut by the borderline between 
composed of two great mountain Switzerland and France, and Lake Con- 
ranges with a narrow tableland be- stance, in the extreme northeast is only 
tween. Fir-clad slopes hem in lush valley in part Swiss, but Lake Neuchatel lies 
pastures and blue mirrors of Alpine lakes wholly within the little mountain republic, 
between glittering snow peaks that reach Of the snow caps which rise violet-shad- 
skyward for two miles and more. This owed above all, Mt. Blanc is 15,781 feet 
lovely land, with but four million people high; the Matterhorn, 14,703; and the 
save as it attracts visitors from America Aletschhorn, 13,713; while hundreds of 
and Europe, becomes one gigantic white less famous peaks are really high moun- 
setting for the winter sports. The lakes tains. The Alps reach their greatest 
become natural ice-rinks; the meadows, altitude on the Bernese Oberland. The 
the best of “bob runs,” and the steep Great St. Bernard Pass — over which both 
slopes, the ideal courses for the ski- jumper, the armies of Caesar and those of Napo- 
It is the Alps that make Switzerland leon passed — is 8,1 n feet in altitude and 
unique. covers a distance of 53 miles. 

On the south lies the Swiss portion of The mountaineer passes through many 
the higher Alps, walling off France and climates, beginning with that favorable to 
Italy from Lake Geneva to Lake Con- vineyards and olive groves; and as he 
stance ; and on the north, the Jura Moun- reaches higher slopes or those more ex- 
tains, united with the main range of the posed to winter storms, through oak and 
Alps in the west. Between these two high beech woods, pines and firs and the zone 
ranges flow two mighty rivers, the Rhone, of dwarfed Alpine plants, and on— -above 
flowing westward, on the side nearest the clouds to the eternal snows. 

France, and the Rhine, flowing eastward, An hour before sunrise the challenge of 
toward the Austrian boundary, with the the guide’s horn echoes from peak to peak. 
River Aar and that tributary of the Rhine, As one climbs, pale clouds go smoking up 
the Thur, in undulating valleys that dent the canyons, and the towns beneath become 
the plateau between. The rivers are moun- more and more toy-like. At last one looks 
tain torrents that have to be embanked out over a sea of peaks capped, billow upon 
as a measure of flood prevention ; the billow, with dazzling ice. One of the most 
Rhone has falls of considerable height, and memorable sights in all the Alps is the 
the Rhine, shorter falls of greater volume. Jungfrau, rising white and solitary, en- 
In marked contrast to their sonorous tur- circled with clouds, 
bulence, more than a thousand glaciers The tableland between the ranges, deep 
creep imperceptibly down the grooves of with the silt. of centuries, is incredibly rich 
the ranges, feeding three large lakes and soil that can be cultivated intensively, 
innumerable Alpine tarns. Of these gla- Fully half of Switzerland is under grass, 
ciers, there are three in the north which however ; for every opening in the forest 
are over ten miles in length — the Great is cleared of stones and made into pasture- 
Aletsch, a thousand feet deep, the Fiescher land. Half of the area is either forested or 
and the Unteraar. Lake Geneva in the too rocky to yield anything but scenery. 
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A WORLD OF SNOW lies above the green valleys and pine woods of Switzerland n ij 
where everythng that the eye can see is dazzling white. Four adventuroS^SenrcK^ “ 
led and followed by trained guides, are approaching the summit of the All a r u c ^bers, 
feet above the sea. across a treacherous sSw-covered 
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Swiss Federal Railroads 

TERRACE ON TERRACE OF THRIVING VINEYARDS 
As one sails on Lake Geneva, the vineyards that climb the steep hillsides of the Lavaux region 
are an impressive sight. This district is on the northern shore, in the Vaud canton, and produces 
fine white wine. Lake Geneva is formed by a natural damming of the Rhone River; and the 
lake’s clear, blue waters mirror a mountain region of surpassing beauty. 


TIIE MOUNTAINOUS HEART OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
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THESE SWISS GIRLS are wearing the costume typical of Hallau, a diminutive village 
in Scbaffhausen. This small canton, lying a little to the west of Lake Constance, is the 
most northerly of the Swiss cantons. Indeed, it seems to dip into Baden, Germany. It 
also possesses the distinction of being the only canton entirely north of the Rhine River 



THESE LITTLE PEOPLE dwell at Unterschachen in Uri, "William Tell’s native canton, 
nearly a tenth of which is covered with glaciers. It is autumn and the boys apparently 
have to wear hoods to keep their close-clipped polls warm, though the girl is barefoot. 
The wooden carrier on the back of the older boy is a Swiss back-pack, or pack-basket. 
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A STUDY IN BRIEFING 



SLACKS ARE PART OF AN OLD-TIME COSTUME F' 
re a very sensible form of dress for the active, hardworking 
ie head of which is the small town of Champery, close to the I 
ers are fashioned from locally made cloth, and a headkerchief, 
a vivid touch to their modern-looking costume. 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS 
Allied for Mutual DefeTise 


What effect have these mountains had 
upon the history of the Swiss and how 
do people wrest a living from this Alpine 
land? The history of Switzerland is, in 
effect, that of the drawing together of 
groups from Germany, Italy and Bur- 
gundy for mutual defense against the 
Hapsburgs. In 1291 three little German 
forest districts formed a league for self- 
defense. The league thus formed, in which 
at first the Teutonic interest was strongest, 
gradually won its independence during the 
one hundred and fifty years preceding 
1648. Though the French Revolution had 
its influence on the Swiss mind, it was not 
until 1803 that the French-speaking sub- 
jects were accorded political equality — 
nor were Italian-speaking people till 1815 - 
In that year the perpetual neutrality of 
Switzerland was guaranteed by Austria, 
Great Britain, Russia and other countries. 

Originally only an alliance of several 
small states, gradually the idea of Swiss 
nationality grew, and in 1848 a proper 
federal state was formed. The Swiss were 
ever an independent people, and to-day 
few are more democratic. Thrifty, in- 
clined to be blond and stocky (with the 
exception of those nearest Italy, who show 
evidences of the southern blend), they are 
finely educated and make the most of their 
limited resources. 

Typical Swiss Chalet 

The peasant as a rule has a rough but 
comfortable chalet built of pine which 
weathers to a rich light brown. When it is 
in an exposed position, heavy stones are 
placed on the roof to prevent its being torn 
off by the fierce winter gales or by the melt- 
ing snows of spring. A gallery runs around 
the house. This is sheltered by the broad 
eaves, which jut out sometimes ten feet 
beyond the walls. The stone basement is 
utilized as a storeroom for the produce 
of vineyard or dairy. The eaves and gal- 
leries are often elaborately decorated with 
carvings. The living-rooms are large and 
airy. The furniture is homemade. Large 
benches and dressers of walnut made by 
the owner or by the local carpenter are the 


chief pieces. The dressers are sometimes 
decorated with painted plates. The house 
is warmed by a large green tiled stove 
which stands in a corner of the living- 
room and is kept burning throughout the 
winter. 

In districts where sheep are reared, the 
housewife, with the help of her daughters, 
weaves the wool into cloth ; in some places 
the women make beautiful lace. In winter 
the menfolk occupy themselves with wood- 
carving, at which they are most skillful, 
making anything from furniture down to 
miniature chalets. These things, like the 
lace, are sold to tourists. 

In addition to the hotel-keepers whc 
offer tourist accommodations of the finest, 
a large number of the Swiss add to their 
incomes by acting as guides. Nor can 
these Swiss guides be excelled the world 
over; for every school child learns to 
climb the peaks. Groups go with their 
teachers for days at a time armed with 
ice axes, ropes and rucksacks, and in many 
places the military authorities lend them 
blankets. 

Swiss Alpine Club Huts 

The Swiss Alpine Club has erected stone 
huts where climbers may take refuge when 
violent thunderstorms and sudden bliz- 
zards overtake them among the peaks. 
It is significant that these huts contain not 
alone fuel, but first-aid equipment and 
clogs for the foot-sore. 

Those who take their vacations less stren- 
uously may, however, reach high altitudes 
on the trains, which often tunnel through 
rock and. under glaciers, stopping at in- 
tervals to allow passengers to walk to some 
point from which they may enjoy the view. 
In Switzerland everything possible is done 
for the accommodation and pleasure of 
the visitor, and thousands from every part 
of the world come every year. 

The presence of the mountains has a 
vast influence on the lives of those who 
live among them. In winter the postman 
goes his rounds on a toboggan and the 
housewife goes to the store with one, drag- 
ging it back loaded with her supplies. 
Farmers wait for the snow that they may 
transport their firewood by guiding it over 
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READY FOR A NATIONAL HOLIDAY WITH A BIG ALPENHORN 
The alpenhorn may be anywhere from three to twelve feet long and is made of wood 
flaring shape and the mouthpiece is cup-shaped. Usually it is used for signaling or cal] 
Ihe traditional melody played on i t~Ranzdes V aches (Tune of the Cows) — was used by 
in his Pastoral Symphony and by Rossini in his opera William Tell. 



THE PORT OF BRUNNEN ON LAKE LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 



A CORDIAL GUIDE FOR THE MOUNTAIN HIKER IN SWITZERLAND 
Artistic road signs such as this one are made in the city of Brienz, the famous wood-carving 
capital of the Bernese Oberland. Wood carving is one of the many handicrafts for which Switzer- 
land has long been noted. The city is on the northeast shore of the Lake of Brienz, at the foot of 
the Bernese Alps, and the spot is very popular with tourists. 


TOYS THAT WILL GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF CHILDREN 
This young employee in a Swiss toy factory looks, at this smiling moment, hardly more than a 
child, as she adds final hand touches to a tray of toy donkeys. Toys come in all sizes and shapes; 
they imitate all sorts of things; but animals seem to be popular with children everywhere. The 
toy industry in southern Germany and Switzerland has long been important. 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS 


the slippery white crust, and in places 
they lower it on wires stretched from the 
high cliffs to the valleys below and oper- 
ated by windlasses. Everyone skates, but 
the first skis were brought from Norway 
in 1883 by the monks for use in life-saving 
work. 

The government has not only subsi- 
dized the farmer but aided him by such 
agricultural engineering works as cable- 
ways for the transportation of milk from 
inaccessible mountainsides. 

Danger of Sudden Avalanches 

The one ever present danger of the 
mountains is that of the avalanches, huge 
masses of snow and boulders that come 
sliding down upon the valleys, some- 
times crushing entire villages. A rockfall 
crushed the village of Elm in 1881. That 
was due to quarrying for slate on Mt. 
Tschingelberg. Mt. Arbino has been left 
unstable by the retreat of glaciers and for 
many years has been slowly collapsing. 
Since the days of ZEsop’s Fables the idea 
has prevailed that mountains do not move, 
yet the Swiss topographical authorities 
had discovered by annual surveys both the 
speed and the direction of the movement 
of Arbino, and so were able to give warn- 
ing in 1928 to the village of Arbedo and 
the Ticino Valley through which runs the 
important St. Gotthard railroad to Italy. 
Of course the movement has been too slow 
to be observed by the layman save for the 
almost constant sound like rolling thunder 
and the haze of dust over the mountain 
from the falling of stones and boulders. 

Conservation of Forests 

The forests are well policed in accord- 
ance with a conservation policy which aims 
at a perpetual timber supply. At the same 
time, the commune permits everyone a 
sufficient quantity of wood ripe for cut- 
ting to be used in building and for win- 
ter fuel. Incidentally, if there were no 
other reason for preserving the forests, 
it would be necessary as a means of hold- 
ing the soil of the mountainsides and so 
preventing landslides and destructive 
floods. The government also controls the 
waters, with their potential electric power 
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—so important in the case of the federally 
owned railways, which are almost entirely 
electrified. For irrigation, miniature 
aqueducts carry glacial waters along the 
precipices to the vineyards below. 

Switzerland employs the initiative and 
referendum, enforces insurance against 
illness and old age, as well as industrial, 
accident and military insurance, and pro- 
vides work for the unemployed. 

Switzerland’s Army 

The world has long honored Switzer- 
land’s peaceful history. But peaceful as 
they are, the Swiss are ever ready to de- 
fend their frontiers. The regular army 
numbers several army corps, which in- 
clude fully armed divisions, mountain bri- 
gades, light motor brigades and an air 
force of considerable strength. 

All Swiss share the responsibility of 
military service. From the time he is 
twenty years old until he is sixty the 
Swiss man is subject to call. Until he 
is thirty-six he trains for front-line duty, 
spending about four months a year for 
eight years. Older men train over shorter 
periods of time and are called in times of 
emergency for lighter, rear-guard action. 
The disabled are excused from call in the 
army, but they must pay a special exemp- 
tion tax. 

As Switzerland is almost the least self- 
sustaining nation of Europe, her people 
make the most of their skill in manufac- 
turing. In the canton of Appenzell people 
have been making lace for centuries. On 
Lake Brienz is a village of wood-carvers 
and toy-makers ; in Zurich, a community 
specializing in the weaving of silk textiles. 
The metal workers in the world-famous 
watch factories can make timepieces the 
size of a dime, with 170 parts to each one. 
Where four hundred years ago Swiss 
watches were made in the homes of the 
workers, one part by each family, now 
factory methods are employed. Heim- 
berg manufactures majolica ware and 
Valais has aluminum works. 

Berne, the capital city, named for the 
bears that are the town emblem, lies in 
central Switzerland in a crook of the River 
Aar, where it faces half a dozen peaks 
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X? E S? NTENTEDLY beneath a villa ge cross in a high Appenzell valley. The 
May God protect and safeguard us and our possessions from all misfortunes.” 
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A HAY-GATHERER ON A LANE OF 
A natural rock garden flourishes by the side of this 
lake, which Switzerland shares with Italy, i: 


STEPS NEAR LAKE LUGANO 
enchanting byway. The region around the 
3 one of the loveliest in all the Alps. 



TINY ZERMATT IN THE SHADOW OF THE SNOW-CAPPED MATTERHORN 
The little Swiss town with its rustic wooden dwellings is a favorite resort with sportsmen. It 
nestles 5,315 feet high in the Pennine Alps, surrounded by meadows forming a beautiful valley. 

over ten thousand feet in height. In the and sometimes the road winds along with 
medieval part of town the narrow streets a solid wall of rock on one side and a 
are overhung by tiled roofs, arcaded stores precipice on the other, 
and cross tunnels ; while the sight of draft When Mark Twain visited Interlaken 
dogs pulling the milk carts, men in aprons in the nineteenth century he predicted 
and school children in black over-dresses that the day would come when every 
adds to the quaintness. “LeV Wohl ” mountain in Switzerland wo 1 rid have a 
(good health to you) is the greeting heard railway up its back like a pair of sus- 
on every side. penders. That prophecy is fast coming to 

The name Lucerne means lantern, pass. Moreover, these and the major por- 
There was a great lantern in the watch- tion of all the Swiss railways have been 
tower of its old f ourteenth-century bridge, electrified from power provided by the 
The high walls and nine watch-towers mountain waterfalls. That makes it pos- 
catch the eye as one comes in by steamer sible for a tourist to climb mountains by 
across the lake. The Lion of Lucerne is rail. The greater part of the Jungfrau 
a splendid piece of sculpture. Cut in the railway tunnels through the rock directly 
solid rock in 1821, it is dedicated to the beneath the glaciers, as it worms its way 
memory of the Swiss guards who died de- upward through the very substance of the 
fending the Tuileries in Paris at the com- great peak and its neighbor the Monch. 
mencement of the French Revolution. The Grindelwald, a village at the foot of the 
cathedral is noted for its wonderful organ. Wetterhorn is a centre for skiing. Lau- 
One of the best centres for seeing the sanne has a special school for training 
beauties of Switzerland is Interlaken, at chef s and hotel-keepers. Zermatt is famous 
the head of the valley of Grindelwald for its guides. From this town the Matter- 
overlooked by the Jungfrau. The road horn can be seen, its peak outlined against 
near Interlaken is one of the most pic- the vivid sky in solitary grandeur. Many 
turesque in Europe. In some places one lives have been lost on this mountain, but 
drives along the edge of a rushing moun- every year fresh enthusiasts set out to 
tain torrent, in others through pine forests ; conquer its precipitous sides. 



CHEESE-DIVIDING TIME IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 
s an agricultural country, the only farm products it exports are derived 
st known are its Emmentaler and Gruyere cheeses which are produced 
ms. A quaint annual event among dairy farmers in the Justis Valley is 
Here the head dairyman auctions off a freshly made, still soft cheese. 
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ZURICH CLIMBS THE HILL ABOVE THE LAKE 


Zurich, Switzerland’s largest city, is pleasantly situated at the northeastern end of Lake Zurich. 
It was a town in ancient Roman times, and there are buildings still standing that go back hundreds 
of years. Yet the main part of Zurich is modern and progressive. There is a university several 
colleges and numerous schools for special instruction. 
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GALA PARADE AT ZURICH’S SPRING FESTIVAL 

5WI? handso . me mounts lead the grand parade of the Sechselauten festival in 

5 ‘ J rh . ls tpdJtional spring fete has come down from feudal times. It celebrated the pealine 

of bells at six o clock m the evening (Sechselauten means six o’clock bells). The bells were silent 
m the dark winter evenings, so the first ringing in spring was a joyous occasion. 
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built on a rock close to shore, is the one about which Lord Byron wrote in his Prisoner 
It is near the east end of Lake Geneva where the Swiss Alps rise in sheer beauty all 
where the mild, pleasant climate and clear air attract travelers and vacationers from 
far and wide to the hotels of Montreux. 


Geneva, famous city where the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society was founded, is 
located on Lake Geneva where the Rhone 
River flows from its blue waters. Though 
the lake is but ten miles at its widest, and 
forty-five miles long, it lies quite 1,230 
feet above the sea. Its assemblage of craft, 
lateen sails of red or white floating across 
its surface, appear at a distance like so 
many gigantic butterflies. 

■ In the old part of Geneva, where close- 
packed medieval buildings once stood 
within walled fortifications, stands the 
tenth-century Protestant Cathedral of St. 
Peter, and near it, the Arsenal, which con- 
tains an historical museum. On two islands 
1,0 seen the statue of Rousseau and 
Bonnivard 
of Savoy), 
eontro- 
be 


monument to Calvin and one to Servetus. 
For the two men had a controversy in 
1553 after which Servetus would have fled 
to Italy but that he was apprehended at 
Calvin’s instance and burned at the stake 
for heresy. Calvin published his great 
work at Basel in 1536 and, banished from 
Paris, took refuge at Geneva. Pie founded 
the Academy of Geneva in 1559. 

Geneva has at various times been the 
sanctuary for religious and political 
refugees (not all of them welcome), the 
gathering place of scholars and the focus 
of humanitarian movements. To this cos- 
mopolitan city came John Knox, Dostoev- 
ski and Andrew Melville. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross, initiated here after the 
horrors of the Battle of Solferino by 
Henry Dunant, appropriately chose for 
its flag that of Switzerland with the col- 
ors^ reversed, During World War I 
Switzerland might almost have been 




IN THE HEART OF BERNE, SWITZERLAND’S SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
Berne (the name means bears) stands on a high bluff overlooking the Aar. Berne retains its 
medieval character, with its narrow streets flanked by arcades and its old buildings. The clock 
tower, once the west gate of the city, marks each hour with a procession of bears and the crowing 
of a cock. At the left of the picture is a famous old bear statue. 
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called one great internment camp. In ad- 
dition, it acted as intermediary for the 
exchange of seriously wounded prison- 
ers. The country steadfastly maintained 
its neutrality during World War II, and 
successfully escaped invasion of its bound- 
aries. 

The newcomer, having established him- 
self at one of the excellent hotels that line 
the banks of Lake Geneva and the Rhone, 
will approach the Palais des Nations by 
the quay, a tree-lined promenade behind 
which the four-story building, designed 
along unpretentious classical lines, graces 
the lawns of a beautiful park. When the 
League disbanded in 1946, its assets were 
transferred to the United Nations. The 
Palais des Nations became the headquar- 
ters of the European Office of the UN. 
The International Labor Organization 


continued to hold meetings in the building. 
Since the war, Geneva has been the site 
of several momentous world-trade meet- 
ings that have advanced the cause of eco- 
nomic co-operation among many nations. 

The tourist ought to see an Aelplifest 
some Sunday, in spring. This pageant, 
representative of the moving of the cattle 
to the Alpine pastures, is one in which 
people don their local folk costumes and 
march through the streets with their cat- 
tle, sheep and goats and carts laden with 
their shining copper cheese caldrons, while 
sometimes floats that look like chalets 
carry women engaged in cheese-making or 
men operating the winepress. 

Every village has its choral society, and 
singing competitions are held at Lucerne 
and elsewhere to which singers come from 
all over Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Land-locked state of Europe, bounded north 
and east by Germany, southwest and west by 
France, and on the southeast by Italy. To 
the south is the central section of the Pennine 
Alps, comprising some of the greatest heights 
in Europe. Principal rivers are the Aar, 
Rhone and Rhine. The lakes include those 
of Geneva, Constance and Maggiore (these 
three are not wholly Swiss), Neuchatel, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Lugano, Thun, Bienne, Zug, 
Rrienz Morat, the Walensee and Sempach. 
The country’s total land and water area is 
15,944 square miles, and it has a population of 
more than 4,715,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

Legislative power Is vested in a parliament, 
consisting of two chambers — a Council of State 
with 44 members (2 for each of the 22 cantons) 
and a National Council of 194 members elected 
by proportional representation (one deputy for 
every 22,000 inhabitants). Executive authority 
is exercised by a Federal Council consisting of 
7 members, elected for 4 years by the Federal 
Assembly. A president and a vice-president, 
who are the chief magistrates of the Swiss Con- 
federation, are elected by the Federal Assembly 
for a term of one year. For purposes of local 
government Switzerland is divided into cantons 
and demi-cantons. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

About 22.5% of the soil is unproductive, and 
of the production area 32% is forest. Arable 
land covers the greatest acreage, and dairying is 
the chief agricultural industry. Switzerland is 
noted for her cheese and chocolate. Wheat, 


potatoes, sugar-beets, vegetables and tobacco are 
grown. Apples, pears and grapes for wine are 
the principal fruits. There is salt-mining and 
a slight output of iron ore and manganese. 
Electric-power production is over 10 billion 
kilowatt-hours per year. Leading manufactures 
are processed foods, clocks and watches, ma- 
chinery, metalware, chemicals and dyes, textiles, 
knitted goods and embroidery. The leading ex- 
ports are machinery, clocks and watches, tex- 
tiles and clothing, instruments and parts, dyes, 
drugs and chemicals. The leading imports are 
cereals and other foodstuffs, iron and iron manu- 
factures, motor vehicles, machinery and chemi- 
cals. Tourist trade is important. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways, 3,245 miles ; of 1,844 miles of state 
railways, 1,708 miles are electric. Main auto 
roads, 10,200 miles. Merchant marine, based at 
Basel, has 16 vessels. Domestic and foreign air 
service. Telegraph wires, 2,025,929 miles; 845,- 
471 telephones. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Protestants are in majority in 12 cantons and 
Catholics in 10. There is absolute freedom of 
worship. Elementary education is free and com- 
pulsory. There are 7 universities, at Basel, 
Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg and 
Neuchatel, a technological institute and a school 
of economics and public administration. 

CHIEF CITIES 

Berne, capital, 146,499; Zurich, 390,020; 
Basle, 183,543 1 Geneva, 145,473 ; Lausanne, 
106,807; St. Gall, 68,oix ; Winterthur, 66,925; 
Biel, 48,342; Lucerne, 60,526. 
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The Toy States of Europe 

Tiny Countries and Their Self reliant People 

There are pin-points of color on the map of Europe; You have to look closely 
to see them. Though almost invisible, the tiny states these dots represent hold 
up their heads among the free nations of the world. Andorra balances be- 
tween France and Spain in the Pyrenees, Vatican City, the home of the Pope, 
is a free state of one hundred acres within Rome. Monaco, a principality, is 
a famous pleasure resort on the lovely blue coast of the Mediterranean. Lux- 
embourg, a grand duchy, is a busy little Triangle enclosed by Belgium, France 
and Germany. Another principality, Liechtenstein, is in a mountain valley 
between Switzerland and Austria. And San Marino perches proudly in the 
Italian Apennines. These states may be Lilliputian in size, but they cherish 
their independence as much, if not more, than many larger ones. 


TN thinking of Europe our thoughts 
I naturally turn to the Great Powers, 
such as France, Germany and Russia, 
whose territories practically cover the con- 
tinent. We forget that among these 
mighty nations there are the baby states of 
Europe still existing as semi-independent 
lands, with curious customs of their own, 
and in some of which the people live much 
as they did in medieval days. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
is Monaco, which owing to its situation 
on the Mediterranean, has become the 
most popular pleasure resort on the French 
Riviera. Monte Carlo, although not the 
capital of this tiny state, is the town that 
attracts most attention, and it is certainly 
one of the most beautifully situated and 
fascinating places on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

One element that makes Monte Carlo 
the paradise of the pleasure-seeker is the 
sunny climate of the Riviera and its loca- 
tion between a background of high Alps, 
rising in snow-white points above the 
purple mountain wall. The perfume of 
orange and lemon blossoms greets one in 
January, and the whitewashed villas that 
cling to the green velvet hillsides add rose- 
colored roofs to the picture. Man has also 
done his utmost to bait the gold of cos- 
mopolitan tour ists, as evidenced by the lux- 
urious wines of the restaurants that line 
the boulevards, the gaiety of night clubs, 
theatres and concert halls, to say nothing 
of the lure of the famed Casino, estab- 
lished in 1863 by a notorious gambler. 

Quaint superstitions actuate many of 


the gamblers, of which there are fully as 
many women as men. It is, for instance, 
thought to bring good luck if one 
stumbles while going upstairs, or if one 
meets a hunchback and can manage to lay 
a finger on his hump. Some gamblers also 
believe that an evil spirit may, when it so 
elects, preside over the roulette board and 
cause the ivory ball to behave in a manner 
contrary to the laws of chance. 

Monaco has an area of just about eight 
square miles, and an average width of six 
hundred and fifty yards, so that we might 
in three strokes send a golf ball right 
across the state. Its population is approxi- 
mately twenty-three thousand. Within its 
limits it manages to compress more excite- 
ment and tragedy than probably any other 
place in the world. The one great source 
of revenue is the Casino at Monte Carlo, 
where fortunes are lost and won. 

Monaco has its own coinage and postage 
stamps, its inhabitants are practically free 
from every form of taxation, and the ruling 
prince and his council direct the fortunes 
of the state. It has had a constitution since 
1911, and there is a semi-military police 
force. Monaco suffered during World 
War II because its prosperity depends on 
the pleasure-seeking crowds of peacetime. 

The late Prince Albert of Monaco, who 
died in 1922, was not the kind of man we 
might expect to find as the ruler of such 
an extraordinary land. He was intensely 
interested in all that pertains to the sea 
and the fishes and vegetation in it, and in 
his yacht he frequently made expeditions 
in the interests of scientific research and 



GRANDE CORNICHE DRIVE FROM NICE TO MENTON 
The motor highway along the French Riviera, part of which was built bv 

TheMnnfrf f throu S h . the ti ny principality of Monaco. Above it rise th< 
The Monacan farmers m the foreground are cultivating perfume flowers. In 
resort Monte Carlo, which people visit from all over the i 
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oceanography. His museum is the finest 
of its kind in the world. La Condamine, 
one of Monaco’s three towns, is a bathing 
resort, set in orange groves on the shore 
of the bay. 

If we travel to Austria through Switzer- 
land we come across another of the 
independent principalities of Europe— 
Liechtenstein— set in the midst of high 
peaks between the Austrian mountains of 
Vorarlberg and the Rhine. It is larger 
than Monaco, being about sixty-five 
square miles in area. It has one claim 
to distinction in that its inhabitants are 
exempt from military service, and free to 
pursue the pastoral life their forefathers 
led for centuries before them. 

Once a Roman camp on the site of Trie- 
sen — before that town was wiped out by 
a landslide- — Liechtenstein formed part of 
the great German Confederation of States ; 
but in the Council of the Diet it main- 
tained its practical independence by hold- 
ing a separate vote; and when the Con- 
federation was dissolved, Liechtenstein 


became independent (though economically 
allied to Switzerland). 

In Prince Johann II, whose death in 
1929 occurred soon after the fete in honor 
of his seventy years’ reign, Liechtenstein 
had a benevolent monarch. He not only 
asked no taxes, but spent of his own for- 
tune for improvements within the bounda- 
ries of his toy state, and even kept his 
palace and garden open to the public. 
Prince J ohann had come of one of the 
most ancient families in Europe. He had 
a palace in Vienna with an unexcelled art 
collection and a telephone line to the capi- 
tal of his little principality on the Rhine. 
He also paid out of his own pocket the 
major portion of the cost of the electric 
lighting of Vaduz and the hamlets, and 
the founding of electric sawmills, flax and 
cotton weaving industries. In 1921 Liech- 
tenstein accepted of him a free constitu- 
tion with a parliament of fifteen members. 
Swiss money is used, and the posts, tele- 
graph and customs are managed by 
Switzerland. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE YACHT BASIN AT MONTE CARLO 
Monte Carlo is in the principality of Monaco on the southern coast of France, not far from the 
Italian border. The famous resort has luxurious hotels for wealthy visitors. 
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THE FAMOUS OCEANOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM ATOP MONACO'S CLIFFS 
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A VENDOR’S STAND AT THE NUT FESTIVAL, VIANDEN 
The first Sunday in October is nut festival day in Vianden, a village in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg, near the German border. Children have worked hard gathering the nuts from the hilly 
countryside; these are carefully washed and sold along with other traditional goodies at the road- 
side stands. Vianden is an ancient town, dating back to the fourteenth century. 
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WHEAT FIELDS WITH SAN MARINO ROCK IN THE BACKGROUND 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, covers an area of less than forty square miles. 
St. Marinus, a Dalmatian stonecutter fleeing religious persecution, founded the nation in the 
fourth century. Its capital sits atop Mount Titano, while small villages sprawl along the mountain- 
side. Two regents and a sixty-man council govern the Republic. 


Like many larger countries, San Marino gets a large part of its income from wheat and other 
agricultural products. San Marino, though, is probably the only nation in the world that depends 
upon postage stamps for much of its revenue. The Government issues many stamps, knowing 
that they will be purchased by philatelists, stamp collectors, all over the world. 
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THE TOY STATES OF EUROPE 

Vaduz is an old-world village through events of Italian history. It placed itself 
which goose-girls drive their flocks. The tinder the protection of the Italians in 1862. 
castle, on a hilltop, has walls twenty feet Founded, according to tradition, in the 
thick and contains a splendid collection of third century by St. Martin, during the 
armor. Though bicycles and even auto- persecutions of Diocletian, the history of 
mobiles are seen in this mile-high country, San Marino includes the founding of the 
oxen draw the carts and plows. monastery of St. Marino in 885. The in- 

San Marino is reputed to be the oldest dependence of the diminutive republic was 
state in Europe. Located on spurs of the confirmed by the Pope in 1631, and it 
Apennines about twelve miles from the has been the only one of the Italian states 
Adriatic, it lies between several Italian to retain its independence. The town 
provinces. Its customs and constitution stands on Mt. Titano, a rock 2,437 feet 
are survivals of the Middle Ages. The high, each summit of which is fortified, 
miniature country has had a part in many and the fortifications of the state consist 




AN ANDORRAN LAD AND HIS FLOCK IN THE RUGGED PYRENEES 
A boy of an Andorran village leads his sheep down a narrow lane that traces its way along a ter- 
race at the base of a massive rock cliff. Sheer escarpments, the severe winters, poor irrigation and 
indifferent soil make farming and grazing difficult and uncertain occupations. Yet the people, 
stubborn and resourceful, cling to their isolated spot in the high Pyrenees. 





LIBERTY PRESIDES OYER THE SQUARE IN SAN MARINO’S CAPITAL 

The majestic statue is in front of the government buildings. San Marino City perches on the 
western slope of Mount Titano just below the summit, which has three peaks. Each of the peaks 
is crowned with towers, connected by ramparts, where long ago the San Marinos defended them- 
selves in turn against Hungarians, Saracens and Normans. 

of three peaks each crowned with a tower, is risk of being hauled out in one’s night- 

at the base of which stands Borgo, where dress, placed upon a mule and paraded 

oxen are the chief means of transport, through the streets to the music of bells 

The government is democratic. and jangling instruments and the jeers 

The Grand Council of sixty is elected of the crowd. San Marino issues its own 
by popular vote, and two Regents ap- postage stamps. Tobacco, by international 
pointed from their number every six agreement, is not allowed to be grown 

months act as executives. within the state, but every year a supply 

On the first day of April in San Marino is received from Italy, which, in addition, 

one must be up by sunrise, otherwise there gives a large quantity of white salt. 
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MONKMEYER 

A COVERED BRIDGE crosses the gently flowing Rhine from the Swiss shore to Bendern in 
Liechtenstein. The snowcapped Alps lie on the other side of the village church. 

The mountainous state of Andorra, the divided between them. Thus it happens 
Hidden Valley, lies high in the Pyrenees that the tiny state finds itself under the 
between the borders of France and Spain, joint authority and protection of France 
Twelve hundred years ago, when the and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. France 
Moors swept down upon the Visigoths represents Andorra in foreign affairs and 
who. had for three hundred years ruled manages public services such as educa- 
Iberia (present-day Spain), a group of tion, post office and telegraph. 

Catalan peasants fled from the foothills of Andorra has but five thousand people 
Urgel, up the Segre and Valira rivers scattered among half a dozen villages, 
into a remote valley of the mountains They speak Catalan, and few of them 
that guard the northern frontier of their have ever crossed the rocky frontier, 
mother country. There, amid the deep Andorra is a primitive spot ; its laws are 
undertones of mountain torrents, the unwritten and few of its citizens can read, 
dark-eyed refugees took up their lives. Government is by a council of twenty- 

Charlemagne came upon Andorra on four members who meet in a council 

his way southward to attack the Moslems, chamber resembling the loft of the barn in 

The people still treasure a document which they stable their mules while de- 
signed by him enfranchising the state, liberating. No one can serve unless he is 

The present capital was once the scene married and head of a family. The coun- 

of a battle in which Charlemagne’s son cil elects a First Syndic to be the execu- 

Louis achieved a hard-won victory over tive head of the government, with a See- 
the Mohammedans. In those days, of ond Syndic for deputy, 
course, Europeans usually called Moham- Andorra is astride the crest that sepa- 
medans the Saracens. rates the waters flowing toward the At- 

Louis placed Andorra under the pro- lantic in the west and the Mediterranean 
tection of the Spanish Bishops of Urgel. in the east. The passes leading to France 
Three hundred years later neighboring are inaccessible for more than six months 

French counts disputed it with the Span- in the year, as they are then blocked by 

ish bishop until 1282 when suzerainty was snow and all transport has to come from 





GIRI ' of Vaduz (Vaffis Dulcis, Sweet Valley), 
among pastures musical with the bells of cattle on the pine-clad 
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the Spanish side from which there is a 
good road. Vividly colored shrines carved 
of native stone are found everywhere. 

Until recently the cultivation of tobacco 
was the leading industry. The plantations 
in the valleys are watered by a primitive 
system of irrigation consisting of tiny 
canals hollowed out of tree trunks. The 
tobacco grown is smuggled across the 
frontier. Indeed, smuggling is regarded 
in Andorra as an honorable profession. 
The smuggler must have not only the 
acuteness to avoid the officers of the law, 
but the physical fitness to carry loads up 
the mountainside. The natives are pasto- 
ral. They drink the acid and slightly sour 
wine of the country from leathern bottles 
similar to those their nomadic forbears 
used centuries ago. There is, however, 
this difference, that where the latter drank 
in the ordinary way, the Andorran holds 
the bottle a few inches from his mouth and 
lets the liquid pour into it. 

The Andorrans have many quaint be- 
liefs. Their fields must each have a sprig 
of cypress placed in the ground at one 
side and be blessed by the priest, that evil 
spirits may be warded off. If an Andor- 
ran sets out on a journey and he sees a 
white cat, he will turn back. 

Sheep- and cattle-breeding are impor- 
tant occupations of the Andorrans, The 
women spin and weave the clothing worn 
by both sexes, and the home industries 
include boot-making, pottery and other 
crafts to supply the simple wants of the 
community. Andorra’s isolation is com- 
ing to an end, however. 

The Duchy of Luxembourg 

The Duchy of Luxembourg is on the 
heavily wooded Ardennes plateau— -a ris- 
ing shelf of land a few hundred miles back 
from Europe’s northwestern coast. Lux- 
embourg is a land of gently rolling pastures 
marked here and there with castle-topped 
hills or steep river valleys. The streams 
of the north wind through slight high- 
lands and rush into the Sauer, which also 
wends its way eastward to the Moselle, 
the river of the Luxembourg-German 
border. The principal river of the south 
is the Alzette. It flows northeastward 


across the southern plains, watering the 
small farms and providing transportation 
to the mines and mills of industrial towns. 

The minette iron ore of this region is 
Luxembourg’s richest resource. Most of 
the people of the Duchy work in the iron 
and steel industry. 

Only one man in five now lives off the 
land. The farmers grow oats, wheat and 
potatoes and also raise horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs. Those along the banks of the 
Sauer and Moselle tend lovely orchards 
and vineyards. 

The story of Luxembourg begins in the 
eleventh century when it became a princi- 
pality in the Holy Roman Empire. Sev- 
eral noblemen of Luxembourg were 
elected emperor ; the son of one of these 
emperors was the adventurous King John 
of Bohemia. Made a duchy in 1354, 
Luxembourg came under the sovereignty 
of the house of Burgundy in the fifteenth 
century and later became a possession of 
the powerful house of Hapsburg. 

Freedom Is Won , Bit by Bit 

After the French Revolution, Luxem- 
bourg was a part of France. In 1815, 
after Napoleon’s defeat, the Duchy passed 
on to the Netherlands. When Belgium 
broke with the Dutch King in 1830, she 
annexed a large part of Luxembourg. 
The remaining part — what we know today 
as Luxembourg — became virtually free, 
though the crown still remained with the 
royal family of Holland. Upoti the death 
of William III, king of the Netherlands, 
in 1890, the house of Nassau inherited the 
Grand Duchy and made a complete break 
with Holland. 

In 1867 the great powers of Europe de- 
clared Luxembourg neutral. The follow- 
ing year the people of the Duchy drafted a 
constitution and wrote this principle of 
neutrality into the document. Germany 
defied the declaration in both world wars. 
Her troops swept through the Alzette and 
Sauer valleys on their way into France. 
In World War II, Luxembourg suffered 
particularly heavy damage. 

Luxembourgers themselves abandoned 
neutrality in 1 948 when they amended 
their constitution and joined the Western 
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LA ROCCA, the citadel of San Marino, founded in the third century, stands on one of the 
three peaks of Mt. Titano in the Apennines. Of all the Italian states, San Marino alone has 
retained its independence. The stronghold is now used as a prison. Like other buildings of 
the republic, it is made of stone quarried out of 'the slopes of the mountain. 
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European Union and the North Atlantic 
Pact. By these acts of co-operation they 
stood firmly with their neighbors, con- 
tributing troops and products of iron and 
steel. 

Vatican City 

In the city of Rome, there is an area 
that contains less than no acres and yet 
forms an independent and a very important 
state: the Vatican City. It has its own 
government, its flag — yellow and white — 
its diplomatic service and all the requi- 
sites of a sovereign country. To 400,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics of the world, it is 
the residence of their spiritual leader, the 


pope. To tourists, the Vatican is a 
treasure house of the arts. The Palace of 
the Vatican and the Basilica of Saint Peter 
date from the Italian Renaissance and they 
are splendid examples of the architecture 
of that period. They contain paintings, 
frescoes and sculpture by the most gifted 
artists of the time : Michaelangelo, 
Raphael, Titian, Botticelli. There are 
also magnificent collections of Greek and 
Roman statuary and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. The Vatican has an astronomical 
observatory ; and its library, particularly 
rich in manuscripts, is one of the most im- 
portant in the world. 


TOY STATES: FACTS AND FIGURES 


ANDORRA 

Occupies a valley in the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain and is under the joint suze- 
rainty of the head of the French state and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel. It is 17 miles in 
length and x 8 miles in width ; total area is 191 
square miles with a population of 5,231 scat- 
tered in 6 villages. The government is in the 
hands of a council of 24 members elected for 
4 years by the male citizens. Tobacco-growing 
and sheep-raising are the most important occu- 
pations. A department under a permanent 
French delegate controls services established by 
France, as education, post, telegraph, etc. 
LIECHTENSTEIN 

A principality on the east bank of the Rhine 
between Switzerland and Austria. Area, 62 
square miles; population, 13,571. The crown 
passes by inheritance through male line of the 
house of Liechtenstein. A democratic constitu- 
tion of 1921 establishes the right of all citizens 
to elect Diet of 15 members. Capital and largest 
town, Vaduz (population, 2,772). Roman Ca- 
tholicism, predominant religion; 14 elementary 
and 3 advanced schools. Main products are agri- 
cultural — corn, wine, fruit and wood. Livestock 
numbers more than 10,000 head. Small industries 
produce cotton, pottery and leather goods. Good 
roads connect the villages. Member of Swiss 
customs union, uses Swiss currency and tele- 
graphic and postal services ; but issues own post- 
age stamps. 

LUXEMBOURG 

A Grand Duchy ruled by heirs of the house of 
Nassau, is bounded by Belgium on the north and 
west, by France on the south, by Germany on the 
east. The twice revised constitution of 1868 sets 
up parliamentary government, recognizing social, 
political and economic rights of the citizens. 
Principal legislative house, Chamber of Deputies, 
has 52 members elected by electoral delegates. 
The sovereign also appoints 15 members to an 
upper house, the Council of State. Area, 999 
square miles ; population, 298,578. Primary ed- 


ucation compulsory. Farming by about 25% 
of the people; principal crops: potatoes and 
grain. Livestock, over 200,000 head. Iron ore, 
pig iron and steel are the principal products of 
the very important metals and mining industry. 
Road mileage, 2,673 1 340 miles of railway. Chief 
towns: Luxembourg (capital), 62,000; Esch- 
Alzette, 26,851. 

MONACO 

A principality on the Mediterranean near the 
Italian border, surrounded by the French Depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritimes. Constitution of 1911 
provides for National Council of 18 members 
elected, for 4-year terms by universal suffrage. 
Council assists prince in legislation. Prince and 
State Ministry have executive control. Area, 
370 acres ; population, 20,202. Excellent small 
harbor. Independent postage system ; in French 
customs union. 

SAN MARINO 

Is within the area of Italy on the Emilia- 
Marches border near the Adriatic. The area 
is 38 square miles and the population, 12,100. 
The republic is governed by the Grand Council 
of 60 members elected by popular vote. Two 
of the members are appointed to serve as 
Regents for a term of 6 months. The chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. 
There are several elementary schools and one 
high school. 

VATICAN CITY 

Independent papal state on the right bank of 
the River Tiber within the city of Rome, the 
capital of Italy. Executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial authority rests with pope, the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. Temporal 
powers are delegated by the pope to church 
dignitaries and to the College of Cardinals, which 
acts as a senate and meets at the death of a pope 
to elect his successor. The Vatican maintains a 
railroad station, postal and monetary systems, 
radio station and official papal journals. Area, 
108.7 acres; population, 940. 


The Lure of Italy 

Its Vital People and Their Land 

Of all the striking things that can be said about Italy, none suggests more than 
this : that, century after century, it has attracted more visitors than any other 
country in the Old World. Whether to conquer or to admire, to learn, to wor- 
ship — or merely to relax for a season in the sun where the food is superb and 
the people are a joy— sooner or later, the traveler has found his way to the 
Italian Peninsula. It was so before the dawn of history; it is even more so to- 
day. Italy is a great crossroads for major air and shipping lines. (Rome, 
Venice and the island of Sicily are discussed in separate chapters.) 


W HAT is Italy’s attraction ? In an- 
cient times it was the land and the 
climate. The successive swarms of 
invaders who came down from the north, 
even before the days of pagan Rome, were 
doubtless drawn by the fertility of the 
soil, the mild, semitropical climate and 
the general charm of the landscape. To 
these — the attractions of nature— were 
later added the attractions of the mind and 
the heart. Italy soon excelled in the 
fields of art and literature, science and re- 
ligion. At the time of the Empire, under 
Augustus, when Rome had inherited and 
absorbed the civilization of ancient Greece, 
the Italian Peninsula became the center of 
learning in the Western world. With 
the reign of Constantine, who in the 
fourth century made the Empire Chris- 
tian, Rome and Italy became the seat of 
Christendom. At the height of the Mid- 
dle Ages, two great Italian minds domi- 
nated the world of learning : St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who surveyed and interpreted all 
Christian knowledge ; and Dante Ali- 
ghieri, the Florentine poet who wrote The 
Divine Comedy and became both the in- 
terpreter and the prophet of his age. 
After these came the giants of the Renais- 
sance : Leonardo, Michelangelo, Machia- 
velli and the rest; and after them, a con- 
tinuous line of distinguished minds down 
to the present day ; Ignazio Silone, En- 
rico Fermi, Carlo Levi. 

For centuries, scholars and artists and 
men of religion have been going to Italy 
in increasing numbers for professional pur- 
poses — and, incidentally, to enjoy the sun 
and the landscape and the food and the 


people. And what of the ordinary trav- 
elers- — the men and women who go to Italy 
primarily because it is a lovely country in 
the Mediterranean? Are they not also 
pleasantly aware that they are going to a 
country rich in the achievements of the 
human spirit? In the thirteenth century, 
Dante called Italy “it giardin dell' lm~ 
per o’’ the garden of the Empire. The 
Empire has long since disappeared; but 
those who have seen Italy, even since the 
ravages of World War II, will affirm that 
the garden remains— -as lovely as ever. 

The Italian Peninsula is small and 
densely populated. It projects south and 
east from the mass of central Europe, ex- 
tending 700 miles into the Mediterranean. 
It is shaped like an enormous boot, bound 
on the north by the Alps, on the south by 
the Mediterranean, on the east by the 
Adriatic and on the west by the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. The breadth of the penin- 
sula nowhere exceeds 150 miles. There 
are 389 inhabitants for every square mile 
— double the ratio in France. In addition 
to the long, irregular coast line, Italy’s 
main topographical features are the range 
of the Apennines and the basins of the Po, 
the Tiber and the Arno rivers. The 
Apennines stretch from the Gulf of Genoa 
east toward the Adriatic to a point near 
Ravenna, whence they turn south and ex- 
tend as a backbone down the full length of 
the peninsula. 

The country may be divided into three 
main geographical areas ; northern, cen- 
tral and southern Italy. Each of these 
areas has distinct regions. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of overlapping 
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LAKE GOMO, famous for its loveliness, nestles in mountains twenty-five miles north of Milan. 
Between the blue waters and the steep forest-clad slopes lie villages, surrounded by vineyards 
and flower gardens and handsome villas. Some of these homes are built right at the water’s 
edge and have flights of steps from which one may board various kinds of lake craft. 
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in any such division of a country, but on 
the whole, each area has its own identity. 

Northern Italy lies north of the east- 
west range of the Apennines and is com- 
posed of the regions Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Venetia. Central Italy extends from 
the southern slopes of the Apennines to 
Rome and is composed of the regions 
Emilia, Liguria, Tuscany, Umbria, Latium 
and the Marches. Southern Italy is made 
up of Campania, Abruzzi and Molise, 
Basilicata, Apulia and Calabria. Except 
for Naples, all the important cities are 
north of Rome. Siena, Florence, Pisa, 
Bologna, Ravenna are in central Italy. 
Genoa, Turin, Milan, Venice are in north- 
ern Italy. 

Italy is one of the hottest countries in 
Europe. Yet the effect of its southerly 
position is tempered by the seas which 


bound it on the east and west, by the range 
of the Apennines and by the Alps to the 
north. The result is a great variety in 
chmate. The Po Basin in the north is 
chilled by the cold winds from the Alps, 
so that the winters there are generally 
cold and the summers hot. Thus in the 
whole region north of the Apennines, no 
plant will grow that cannot stand severe 
winter frosts. On the other hand, the 
strip of coast between the Apennines and 
the sea, which extends from Genoa south, 
has a semitropical climate in which olives, 
grapes and citrus fruits flourish. 

In central Italy the climate is generally 
mild and favorable to the cultivation of 
the olive, the mulberry and the vine. But 
when we reach the central range of the 
Apennines, we find the coldest districts in 
Italy. In the upland valleys of Abruzzi, 


A VILLAGE CHURCH, tile-roofed and whitewashed, beside Lake Como. At the tin of the 
promontory beyond, which divides the lake into two arms is lictu - up 01 the 
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seminary and the ancient basilica of San Giulio This church was founder 7 !w ^ ?° Se of a 
by St. Julius, who came to the district to «vei3Starf g£* * 
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WASHDAY AT OMEGNA, a small town at the north end of Lake Orta. At this spot a stream 

pouredlnto theTarce onf ’iSfhl ' T 0 ?° “f k the waters °‘ t . he sma11 always being 

indusTri^irnn 3 .m i B °, th Lake , 0rt . a and the stream furnish water to Omegna’s various 
industries iron and steel works, an aluminum factory, tanneries and cotton and paper mills 
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to a size and luxuriance equaled nowhere 
else in Italy. Here also thrive sugar cane, 
cotton plants, date palms, pomegranates 
and the Indian fig. Yet if we go inland 
for a few miles we are in the foothills of 
the southern Apennines, on whose lower 
levels are groves of oak and chestnut 
trees. On the higher reaches, where snow 
begins to fall in late September, grow 
conifers. 

Italy is not and never has been an in- 
dustrial nation. While she has the skilled 
labor and great natural water resources 
for the development of electric power, she 
lacks both solid and liquid fuels and most 
of the basic raw materials necessary for an 
industrial economy. Nevertheless, her 
industrial achievements, mainly in the 
northern cities, have been noteworthy for 
quality. Where raw materials are lack- 
ing, there cannot be quantity production ; 
but a people whose inventive and artistic, 
talents are second to none cannot be re- 
strained from producing an automobile, a 
sewing machine, a typewriter equal to any 


on the eastern flank of the mountains, 
snow begins to fall early in November and 
heavy snowstorms occur as late as May. 
In the district around Lake Fucino, di- 
rectly east of Rome, there are heavy snow- 
storms even in June. About forty miles 
away, on the shore of the Adriatic, from 
Ortona to Vasto, the fig tree, the olive 
and the orange thrive luxuriantly. Like- 
wise, in and around Naples, the ther- 
mometer seldom falls to the freezing point ; 
but twenty miles to the east, in the Avel- 
lino Valley, encircled by high mountains, 
frosts are not uncommon as late as June. 
Farther south and east, in the heart of 
Basilicata, Potenza has the coldest sum- 
mer temperature in Italy. 

However, the effect of the mountains 
and the sea upon the climate is nowhere 
more strikingly revealed than in Calabria, 
the foot of the boot which reaches out into 
the southern end of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
and nudges the island of Sicily, Its en- 
tire shore line is a continuous grove of 
olive, orange and lemon trees which grow 
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produced in the chief industrial centers of 
the world. For the same reason, Italy has 
excelled for centuries in the various artisan 
industries — in any craft that requires im- 
agination, patience and dexterity. The 
furniture of Lombardy, the marble and 
alabaster work of Carrara, the pottery of 
Faenza, the leather work of Florence, the 
jewelry of Venice, the glass and beads of 
Murano — these and a dozen other artisan 
products are well known to people of 
taste everywhere. 

Indeed, Italy is modestly at work in all 
industrial pursuits, from shipbuilding to 
the making of mouth organs. Neverthe- 
’ess, the core of her economy is agricul- 
ture. One half of the people are on the 
land. More than a third of the national 
income comes from agriculture. A little 
less than half of the land is tilled ; and ex- 
cept for a serious lack in wheat, Italian 
farm production meets home needs. Vari- 
ous reforms begun in the 1950*8 hold 
promise for the future. When these re- 
forms, which include land reclamation and 
new methods of farming, become a re- 
ality, the country will yield even more 
richly than has been possible before. 

Cereals, Olives, Grapes 

The variety in climate, as we have 
noted, makes possible a remarkable variety 
in crops. However, the main products of 
the soil are cereals, olives, grapes, fruits, 
nuts and vegetables. There are also some 
important industrial crops. Hemp and 
flax are grown in great quantities. 
Enough tobacco is produced to supply the 
home market. Cotton, oil seeds and sugar 
beets are also grown, though on a limited 
scale. 

Of the cereals, wheat, maize and rice 
are the most important. From the first 
two come the basic items in the Italian’s 
diet — bread, pasta and polenta. Rice is 
grown primarily in the Po Valley, though 
there is some produced in the low, moist 
valleys of central Italy. Wheat and corn 
are grown anywhere that appropriate soil 
is available, though normally about half 
the wheat crop is harvested north of the 
Apennines. 

The olive and the vine grow profusely 


throughout the peninsula. The grape va- 
rieties that produce the finest wines are 
grown mainly in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
The best olive oil is pressed from the olives 
grown in Tuscany near Lucca. Citrus 
fruit thrives along, the Ligurian coast 
southeast of Genoa ; but the main and best 
crop is harvested along the Tyrrhenian 
coast of Calabria. This region forms the 
“toe” of the Italian peninsula. 

The Rich Basin of the Po 

In looking over the total economy cf 
Italy, industrial and agricultural, one can- 
not escape being impressed by the leading 
role of the north. The basin of the Po 
River, which is the key to the geography 
and economy of northern Italy, is one of 
the largest and most fertile in Europe. 
More than half the population of penin- 
sular Italy is in the north, About half the 
agricultural and industrial workers of the 
country are in the north. The north pro- 
duces the bulk of the vital cereal crops. 
The major industries— -textiles, woolens, 
motor vehicles— -are in northern Italy. 
Thus it is not unfair to say, by way of 
summary, that Italy is basically an agri- 
cultural land, rich in the north, fairly 
prosperous at the center and poor in the 
south. There are no large rivers in the 
south, the peninsula is narrow, and, save 
for the small, fertile basins along the 
coasts, the grim realities of the landscape 
are the barren, rocky Apennines. 

Before going on to a glimpse of the peo- 
ple and their achievements, there is an- 
other matter of importance to be noted— 
the importance of the tourist trade. What 
the Italians call turismo, tourism, is a 
major industry, or, as they say, “an in- 
visible export.” 

Italy must import fuel, raw materials 
and certain foodstuffs. She cannot sur- 
vive without these materials. To pay for 
them she exports other foodstuffs and 
certain manufactured and semimanufac- 
tured goods. But since she must buy more 
than she can sell, she is always plagued by 
what the economist calls an unfavorable 
balance of trade. To make up this trade 
deficit, she has depended upon receipts 
from shipping, remittances sent back by 
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MARITIME STATION at Genoa, where passenger vessels dock. For centuries Genoa has been a 
great port and trading center, and it still welcomes ships from every quarter of the globe. 


her emigrants and, mainly, upon money 
spent in Italy by tourists. Consider the 
following facts: 

In the decade 1931-40, the credit bal- 
ance of the tourist trade was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,374,000.000 lire a year. For 
the same period the average annual deficit 
in the balance of trade was around 2,606,- 
000,000 lire. Thus the tourist earnings 
for that decade covered about half of It- 
aly’s trade deficit with the rest of the 
world. In the best of those years, 1937, 
over 5,000,000 foreigners visited Italy. 
Since 1949, the number of visitors has 
been steadily increasing. In a recent year 
over 7,000,000 tourists brought to Italy a 
grand total of 154,000,000,000 lire. So 
may we not say that Italy’s major export 
is sunshine and flowers and historic and 
artistic treasures — and her gracious self? 
And that thus her beauty and her grace 
are a main prop in her economy ? 

When we turn from the land and its 
products to the people who inhabit it, 
what do we find? A distinguished Eng- 
lish traveler is said to have remarked that 


the visitor cannot enjoy Italy until he gets 
her monuments off his conscience. Did 
he mean that you cannot enjoy to the ut- 
most, as you certainly should, the Roman 
landscape or fettuccine at Alfredo’s if you 
are haunted by the feeling that you must 
prowl through the Colosseum and gaze in 
awe at Michelangelo’s Moses and take 
pictures of antiquities? If so, there was 
excellent advice in the observation. If 
you are not interested in monuments and 
art treasures, forget that they exist and 
go with a clear conscience among the peo- 
ple. You will find there more than you 
could possibly absorb in a lifetime of sum- 
mers. In the end you will have missed 
nothing, for the people will see to it that 
you become acquainted with the monu- 
ments. 

First, a word of warning. You will bt 
frequently baffled by contradictions, by an 
apparent lack of order in the midst of a 
people noted for their keen minds, their 
art, their civility. Suspend your judg- 
ment and, at your journey’s end, reflect 
upon what you have seen in the perspec- 
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BASILICA OF ST. ANTHONY in Padua. The thirteenth-century church contains the tomb of 
the saint. It was to Padua that Petruchio came to woo Katharine in The Taming of the Shrew. 


tive of the history of the Italian people. 

The discerning visitor will soon dis- 
cover that he is among a people who have 
a gift for the enj oynient of life. If it may 
be said that the Americans have a talent 
for the accumulation of wealth, the Eng- 
lish for government, the French for or- 
derliness, then it may surely be said that 
the Italians have a gift for life. Perhaps 
a more accurate way of putting it is that 
they are a people who live intensely, with- 
out reservation. Whether old or young, 
at work or at play, they extract everything 
from every moment. That, surely, is their 
genius. They have a gift for tears as well 
as for laughter; for hate as well as for 
love. They mourn without restraint ; they 
love without restraint ; they hate and they 
quarrel without restraint. They never 
compromise with life; to live is to live 
fully. 

For every important event — birth, bap- 
tism, communion, marriage — there is the 
appropriate celebration in the grand man- 
ner. Friends and neighbors unite ; choice 
bread and wine are shared. There are 
song and dance and tears and laughter. 
And when one of them dies, the survivors 


mourn long and generously and record 
their sorrow in eloquent epitaphs : 

Here lies the mortal remains of 
Cavaliere Pr of essore Alfredo Mori, 
Remembered for his exemplary virtues, 

His devotion to learning and to the arts, 
Whose zeal in the service of man was surpassed 
Only by his devotion to the Eternal Father, 
To whose memory his inconsolable consort 
Raises this monument in love everlasting. 

A people in whom there is so much 
sympathy, such an abundance of passion- 
ate interest, cannot let a single moment of 
life go unobserved and uncelebrated. Ev- 
erything that is human is their business. 
They may therefore appear excessively 
curious or even meddlesome. The fact is 
that they are simply interested. Even a 
minor traffic accident summons them to 
the spot- — not as spectators, hut as partici- 
pants in a moment of life. They bring no 
order to the scene, only life. They ask 
questions ; they dispense advice ; they 
quarrel; they take sides. 

It has been frequently said that the Ital- 
ians are a very artistic people. It is true ; 
perhaps the word ‘‘creative” more ac- 
curately defines them as a people. Quite 
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apart from their continuous achievement 
in all the arts, their instinct for creating— 
that is, for bringing into being— is evident 
in their total conduct of life. Note the 
artisans at work; the passionate interest 
they bring to their labor. Watch the peas- 
ants in the fields, pruning, plowing, plant- 
ing, harvesting. See how they have ter- 
raced the mountain slopes. Each little 


OF ITALY 

plot is protected by a retaining wall of 
stone, and the soil in which the vine is 
growing was carried up the mountainside 
in baskets. Observe the housewife in the 
kitchen ; with a few herbs, a few weeds, a 
sliver of meat— from practically nothing 
she creates a savory meal. There is order 
in their labor ; there is meticulous hus- 
bandry ; but, above all, there is passionate 


A STREET VENDOR of Arezzo displays her Lenten candles. All during the season of Lent 
Italian churches, great and small, are ablaze with candles, some of them highly ornate. * 
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care. Whether you call it the artistic or 
the creative instinct at work matters little. 

Or you may say that they have a gift for 
survival. So many people in a country 
not richly endowed by nature in raw ma- 
terials, and where there has been such un- 
even distribution! Yet they manage to 
live. In inland Calabria, in Lucania, in 
metropolitan Naples — to name only the 
better known dens of misery — it requires 
talent to survive, to be sure; but before 
the talent is the passionate care, the love 
of life. 

An ancient story, well known among 
Italians — really a popular classic — drama- 
tizes not only their gift for survival but 
also the humor with which they confront 
their misery. It is the story of Bcrtoldo, 
written in the late sixteenth century by 
Giulio Cesare dalla Croce. The hero is 
the fool of the Longobard King Alboin. 
For some misdeed he is condemned to die. 
lie asks and receives one grace; he may 
choose the tree from which he is to hang. 
For twenty years he travels far and wide 
at the King’s expense, searching diligently 
for the tree fit to be his gallows. Of 
course, he does not find it. 

Yet a people who so love to live and 
who know how to live, have so little talent 
for living together. They know a great 
deal about the techniques of surviving as 
individuals, but they have much to learn 
about the practical politics of surviving as 
a group. There have been as many as 
twenty political parties competing for 
power. Even today in the beginning years 
of the Republic and after the sobering ef- 
fects of fascism and war, there are nearly 
a dozen parties vying with each other. 

The Gift of Eloquence 

Italians love rhetoric — speechmaking — 
in the same way they love opera. They 
delight in applause. Every eloquent man 
is the possible leader of a party. If he 
cannot win leadership in the party to 
which he belongs, he may resign— -with 
eloquence — go across the street, hire a hall 
and declare himself the leader of a new 
party. Italians are capable of the most 
exalted ideals of liberty, and no one can 
state them more effectively than they. 


But they generally take a rigid stand — 
without give-and-take. So they fail to ad- 
vance, as the British, for example, have 
advanced, in the art of government. 

Walking along the Corso in Rome one 
Sunday morning when the streets were 
deserted, I was approached and engaged 
in conversation by an amiable Italian who 
was apparently in search of an audience. 
Before I knew exactly how it had hap- 
pened, he was delivering to me a terrible 
denunciation of the Government. It was 
a fiery, full-dress performance, complete 
with gestures and facial expressions domi- 
nated by sparkling eyes and such expres- 
sive lip movements as would have been 
eloquence to the deaf. He stood at the 
curb and I leaned against the wall of a 
building listening intently and observing 
closely. When lie had finished he came 
near me and asked, “Wouldn’t you say 
that I speak rather well ?” I assured him 
he had spoken very well indeed. With 
that he bade me good day and departed, 
and I continued my walk. 


The political clumsiness is perhaps, in 
some measure, the result of the Italian’s 
excessive individualism. He is jealous of 
his personal identity. He wants to be a 
wheel rather than a cog. No man who 
loves life so dearly as he does is happy in 
the shade. Observe a group of Italians in 
conversation. They are flushed with ex- 
citement. They gesticulate violently ; their 
voices rise and explode. They seem 
ready to leap at each other’s throats. Yet 
they are not actually mad, nor really ex- 
citable; they are individuals in earnest, 
desperate competition for survival. 

They are a people to whom the family 
tie and the obligations that stem from it 
take first place over all earthly considera- 
tions, This does not mean that their fam- 
ily life is always happy, nor that one may 
find in the Italian home an unusually high 
degree of friendliness and easy relation- 
ships. Whatever the feeling between 
members, however, the Italian family is 
bound together by the conviction that an 
injury to one is an injury to all. 

In a hovel by Ignazio Silone, a mother 


Key to the Italian Character 
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ojI footwear^ hi 1 th f ? world ’* fashi .°nable women. Italian designers and craftsmen turn 
out xootwear, in the finest leathers and fabrics, that cannot be excelled for quality. 
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THE SLENDER TOWER of the Palazzo Vecchio, the battlemented town hall of Florence 
b , egub 1 18 se . en here , from the banks of the River Arno. On either side of the quiet 
street that leads to it are the arcaded buildings that compose the Palazzo degli Uffizi, which 
houses a famous picture gallery, a library, the post office and the Archives of Tuscany. 
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PONTE VECGHIO, the famous “old bridge” that spans the Arno in Florence. There an 
above the arches. Before World War II there were six bridges across the Arno here. 
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Calabrian and an Abruzzese (two south- 
erners) to communicate with each other 
than for either of them to communicate 
with a Genoese. It is also interesting to 
note that the north’s main contribution to 
the peninsula’s culture has been in state- 
manship and affairs : Garibaldi and Count 
Cavour; central Italy’s has been mainly 
in the arts : Dante and Michelangelo ; the 
south’s main contribution has been in phi- 
losophy: Giordano Bruno and Giambat- 
tista Vico. There have been exceptions, 
of course, but this historical pattern is 
quite noticeable. 

The different dialects enrich the lan- 
guage and literature of the whole penin- 
sula. They are not, moreover, a barrier 
to communication. There is a national 
language — literary Italian — spoken every- 
where and taught in the schools. It be- 
gan as the common speech of Tuscany and 
was cultivated in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury at the court of Frederick II, king of 
southern Italy, then called Sicily. Later, 
Dante and the various Renaissance writ- 
ers perfected it. 

As one travels south from the Po Basin 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS is supposed to 
have been born in this house in Genoa. 


may cheat you. They bring to their para- 
sitic occupations the finesse and ingenuity 
acquired through centuries of struggle for 
survival. No, they will not slug you ; but 
be prudent and hold fast to your posses- 
sions. Remember, too, that where one of 
them wounds you, another may come to 
soothe your pain. A friend of mine with 
whom I was exploring Florence was 
cheated of $300 by a street money changer. 
On the following day he stopped at a 
newsstand and bought a paper. When he 
had walked about a block the news boy 
came running up to him. “You paid me 
too much, sir,” he said. And he handed 
him thirty-five lire. There you have it: 
saints and sinners, the whole of life. 

The differences in climate, topography 
and in the growth of the soil are balanced 
by an interesting variety in culture. North, 
south and central may be said to cor- 
respond to three main cultural as well as 
geographical divisions of Italy. Dozens 
of dialects are spoken in the peninsula ; 
yet it is much easier, for example, for a 


A CLASSIC POSE along the ancient Appian 
Way, which runs between Rome and Naples. 
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FLAG-WAVING DAY is an old festival in Siena. The merrymakers wear Renaissance costumes 
— reminders of the Tuscan city’s days of glory. Siena was a center of early Renaissance art. 


to Calabria, among all the other differ- 
ences none is more fascinating than the 
variation in food. 

A word, first, about Italian cuisine — 
food and cooking. It ranks with the finest 
in Europe. Many travelers say it is the 
best. It is a balanced cuisine : many vege- 
tables, many fruits and nuts, much cheese, 
always good soup, excellent bread, good 
wine. With the exception of a few ex- 
treme dishes found in this or that prov- 
ince, it is a cuisine to which the traveler 
takes immediately — as if he had been 


raised on it from the day he first drew 
breath. 

To begin with northern Italy, one must 
remember that it is the land of rice, dairy 
products, truffles and fine wines. (Like 
mushrooms, truffles are fungi.) Butter, 
for example, rather than olive oil, is basic 
in cooking. Risotto alia Milanese, rice 
cooked in butter, broth, onions, flavored 
with saffron and served with grated 
cheese, is one of the characteristic dishes 
of the north. So is fondnta, which is a 
mouth-watering blend of melted Fontina 




The marble quarries, especially those 
years, and are still yielding. 





cheese, butter, milk, egg yolks and a layer 
of white truffles from Alba. So is bagna 
cauda, a sauce made of butter, anchovies 

III ? I I garlic and tmffles ' into which are dipped 
Jjj, hearts of celery and cardoon (a relative of 
artichoke). Osso buco, veal shank and 
■HH marrow (the vegetable) cooked with rice, 
iS a Specialty in Lombardy, as is also 
WW 1 busecca , a soup made of selected tripe and 
various vegetables, seasoned with herbs 
and served with grated cheese. 

In the north are produced three of It- 
aly’s famous cheeses— Bel Paese, Gorgon- 
zola and^ Stracchino— - and most of the 
peninsula’s great wines. Northern Ital- 
ians are fair and tall, hard workers, ambi- 
tious and hearty eaters; they take their 
cuisine seriously. They will insist that 
the white truffles of Alba are better than 
the dark truffles of France. Have you 
evei heard of grissini , the long, crunchy 
bread sticks? It was a northern Italian, 
Antonio Brunero, who created them in 
1679 - 

Central Italy, properly explored, is a 
paradise for the lover of fine food. Along 
the Ligurian coast, from Genoa to Livorno 
(Leghorn), one will find a wide variety 
of Mediterranean sea food. Anywhere 
along the coast, but especially at Spezia, 
one may have boiabesa, a fish soup made 
by combining choice sea food, flavored 
with herbs, and white wine. (On the 
Adriatic coast, at Ancona, the same soup 
will be called brodetto.) Buridda, fish 
cooked in oil with a variety of vegetables, 
and scabeccio, a subtly pickled fish, are 
two other specialties of the Ligurian coast. 

The Art of Making Pasta 

Emilia is famous for its pork products : 
prosciutto, salcicce, mortadella ; for its 
home-made pasta, for ravioli and tortcllini ; 
and for Pamiigiano, one of the most 
widely known among Italian cheeses. No- 
where else in Italy is the art of making 
pasta so perfected as in Emilia. An ordi- 
nary housewife, in half an hour, can make 
enough taglierini, a kind of pasta, for a 
dozen people. With eggs and flour and 
just a drop of water she makes the dough 
and kneads it until it is firm enough to 
roll. Then with a rolling pin a yard or 


GRAPE HARVEST near Monti Chianti, Tus- 
cany. A wine is named for the mountain range. 



PHOTOS, TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

THE BLUE GROTTO of Capri, the most famous of the caves that have been pounded out by 
waves. When the sun shines outside, the grotto waters seem almost alive with an electric-blue light. 
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FIAT DIESEL TRACTORS, which are helping to modernize Italian farming. The country is 
a leader in European automobile production. Among its best-known cars are Fiats and Lancias. 
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are beginning to transform 



will seldom be disappointed. Moreover, 
the request will bring him closer to the 
people. 

As he reflects upon his Italian journey, 
the thoughtful traveler is likely to be puz- 
zled by a people who know how to live so 
well and yet govern themselves so ill. It 
is a paradox; but the reason is not far to 
seek. What we know as Italian culture 
has been in the process of development 
since the time of the Etruscans, at least 
five hundred years before Christ. Yet, as 
a nation, Italy is less than a century 
Before 1870 she was a cluster of cities and 
towns, in conflict among themselves and 
the special prey of various continental 
rulers. It is one of the major ironies of 
the Western world that Italians should 
have begun to make distinguished contri- 
butions to political theory, the idea of 
liberty and the art of government a full 
six hundred years before they could unite 
themselves into a nation. Finally, in- 
spired by Mazzini the writer, directed by 
Count Cavour the statesman and led by 
Garibaldi the soldier, they expelled the 
foreigner and formed a united Italy in 
1870 — though as a monarchy. 


LIFE SPILLS OUT into the streets in the 
crowded and poor section of Naples. 




THE LEANING TOWER of Pisa, the cathedral’s bell tower, is famous, neither for its beauty 
nor for the tone of its bells, but because it is about fourteen feet out of perpendicular. 





the handsome cathedral of St. Maria del Fiore in Florence, is the fourth 
l Europe. The square campanile is considered to be the finest of its kind. 



i """ ' 4 trtniely difficult. Some progress has bro, 

MWmW t * j SM J nade J and there is every reason to be- 

ieve that, given time, the Italians will 
Ie arn how to govern themselves. With a 
RALPH CRANE PR0M star people so wise and so sane, it cannot be 
THE CONVERSATION may be on art or food, otherwise. 

Whatever the subject, talk is eloquent. Angelo M. Pelt 


ITALY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Central peninsula of southern Europe. On the 
east is the Adriatic Sea; on the south, the 
Ionian Sea ; on the west, the Tyrrhenian and 
Ligurian seas ; on the north, forming a natural 
boundary, the Alps. Area, 116,305 sq. mi., 
which includes 81 sq. mi. from zone A of 
lneste; population, about 50,000,000. There 
are 19 regions (divided into .91 provinces) as 
follows: Piedmont, Valle d’Aosta, Lombardy, 
Trentmo-Altp Adige, Venetia, Friuli- Venezia 
Ciulia Liguria, Ennlia-Romagna, Tuscany, Um- 
bria, Marches, Latium, Abruzzi and Molise, 
Sardinia^ ApuHa ’ Basilicata ’ Calabria, Sicily, 

GOVERNMENT 


lumber and woodwork, art goods, wine and auto- 
mobiles. Minerals found are sulfur, building and 
decorative stone (granite and marble), zinc 
iron, mercury and lead. Petroleum has been dis- 
covered though production waits " ' 

The chief enpcrtc ar - 
rayon, cheese, felt hats, r: 
marble and alabastei 


- - — development. 

exports are vegetables and fruits, 
"■ rice, olive oil, gloves, 

~ - - 77 “--r. Imports are meat, wheat, 

coffee, fish, wool, raw cotton, coal and coke 

machinery, mineral oils and crude rubber. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway lines, about 13,000 miles, of which 
about 10,000 are state-owned. Telegraph lines 
akiut 37,000 miles. There are 10,150 telegraph 
offices Total length of national highways, 10? - 
93« miles, in a recent year, 2 airlines were in 
operation with regular flights to Tunis, Tripoli, 
Athens, Cairo, Beirut, Istanbul, New York and 
.Buenos Aires. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
Roman Catholicism is the established religion 
of +1 worshi P is allowed. Education is 
regulated by the state, which maintains public 
schools of every grade, but only the lower grade 
instruction is compulsory. There are 27 state 
and free universities, technical schools, higher 
institutes, and a national institute for the in- 
struction of illiterate adults. 

CHIEF CITIES 

I2 te‘fW : , R ° n,e ’ Capi ?J' '•735.354; Milan, 
1,288,301; Naples, 1,044,586; Turin, 712,506- 

’ Palerrn °, 483.777; Florence, 
370.383, Bologna, 339,195; Venice, 316,228 




The City that Ruled the World 

Rome and the Ruins of Its Ancient Splendor 

Rome, the capital of a united Italy, is even more interesting as the former 
centre of the Roman Empire and headquarters of the Christian Church. The 
antiquarian finds ancient palaces and temples, forums and circuses, arenas and 
triumphal arches, baths and aqueducts in all the beauty of colored marble and 
architecture reminiscent of Etruscan, Greek and Roman days and the ro- 
mantic splendor of the greatest empire of antiquity. Now one may visit a 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s which was built on the site of an older structure; 
one will find the Forum Romanum a pillared ruin and the Catnpagna, once the 
haunt of brigands, become an artists’ mecca. The heart of present-day Rome 
is the Piazza Venezia, which leads to the most important street, the Via 
Nazionale, an imposing street opened in modern times. 


A S we approach Rome we enter what 
is known as the Roman Campagna, 
a sparsely peopled plain which ex- 
tends like a sea to the walls of Rome. 
Bare acres stretch endlessly, mile ■upon 
mile of rustling grass and reed, with here 
and there a group of umbrella pines, and 
lines of willows hanging low upon the 
banks of the Tiber. 

Paved roads, which have borne the wear 
and tear of twenty centuries, cross the 
plain. Here is a ruined tower — remnant 
of family feuds in medieval time; yonder 
are the gaunt remains of an old Roman 
aqueduct, or the conical huts of shepherds, 
and lines of weather-worn tombs. 

Legendary stories tell how Romulus 
founded a city on the Palatine Hill, and 
how early Rome was governed by kings 
who fortified the city with a wall and 
trained the hard-working farmers of the 
i country around to be well-disciplined, in- 
vincible soldiers. Later the Romans drove 
out their king and established a republic 
which endured for five hundred years. 
This small city-state gradually overpow- 
ered the neighboring tribes one after an- 
other until it ruled the whole Italian penin- 
sula. As Rome grew in strength, she came 
in contact with the powerful empire of 
Carthage, a Phoenician city on the north 
coast of Africa. For over a century the 
two cities struggled against each other ; 
in the end Carthage was destroyed and 
Rome became the strongest nation on the 
Mediterranean. Her great generals ex- 
tended her territory from Asia Minor to 
Spain and from Britain to Egypt. 


But with world power came wealth and 
luxury; Romans no longer worked their 
own farms and fought their own battles, 
because slaves were plentiful. The people 
failed to govern themselves well, and so 
one remarkable man, Julius Caesar, was 
enabled to seize power in his own hands. 
He was assassinated, but his nephew 
Augustus became the first Emperor of 
Rome. Augustus Caesar lived just at the 
beginning of the 'Christian era. In his 
day were built many of the temples and 
monuments which now stand in ruins, and 
under him Roman literature reached a 
height which it never equaled afterward. 
He organized and governed the vast Em- 
pire so well that his subjects were proud 
to become Roman citizens. 

Many great rulers followed Augustus, 
but the empire grew so large that it was 
unwieldy. Even the military genius of 
the Romans could not protect it against 
the attacks of barbarians from the north 
and east. The Goths even captured Rome 
itself, the city which all the world had 
long considered impregnable. And the 
growing force of Christianity steadily 
undermined the old religion, until in the 
fourth century the Emperor Constantine 
became a Christian. From that time on 
the empire changed more and more 
rapidly. Finally it broke apart, but its 
prestige and some of its power were 
handed down to the Bishop of Rome, who 
as Pope came to be the head of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

If the day of our arrival at Rome is clear, 
presently the eye is caught by what, looks 
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THE ETERNAL CITY shows dean, red roofs after a shower. We can stand on this terrace 
of the enormous monument to King Victor Emmanuel II, and look across Rome toward 
the domes of St. Andrea della Valla and St. Peter’s, It is interesting to compare the new 
buildings of the city as it stands today with the many wonders that it displayed in olden times. 






Hmmv 63 ’ t00 ~ I< : ad t0 R ome. Most of the world’' 
from European cities, the Americas, Africa and the 
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’s major airlines operate 
• Orient. 







c „ S 3’ PETER ’ S BASILICA . CROWN OF KALIAN RENAISSANCE 

M? at “ ? e , right bank of the Tiber near the ancient Circi 
small chapel and a basilica built by Constantine preceded St Peter’s on the nr 
facade is resplendent with baroque decoration. Floating over all is the great dm 
magnificent for the beauty and purity of its simple design. 


THE PIAZZA OF ST. PETER’S AND THE AVENUE TO THE TIBER 
of Christ St. John the Baptist and the Apostles look down on the Piazza, the masterpiece 
rm the C ? t , e ^ ° 1 bell ? k 1 > g J g an tic fountains are off to the sides. Doric column?? 70 
m the S ra ce f ul half-ovaJs of the enclosing colonnades. Leading toward the Tiber and the 
rounded tomb of Hadrian is the wide Via della Conciliazione. 
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VATICAN CITY ART GALLERY— STOREHOUSE OF PRICEL 
recapture something of the mood and technfqVof the o 




THE CITY THAT RULED THE WORLD 


like a cloud on the horizon. This is our 
first glimpse of Rome. It is the dome of 
St. Peter s, and in those marks against the 
sky, like pencil scribblings on a slate is 
the eternal city of the empire of the 
Caesars, of the dominion of the Popes and 
now of the Republic of Italy. 

The city by the Tiber is a strange ad- 
mixture of old and new. The drive from 
the station reveals a street which might 
well be found in any modern city. Street 
cars rumble, newsboys shout— and there 
are more newspapers than can be counted 
in New York City. Sturdily built flower 
girls give color to the scene. Gowned 


priests push through bustling crowds — • 
for all Rome hurries in these busy days 
and tourists with red guide-books' add to 
the bustle. 

. Ever y now and then we come upon a 
piazza or public square, with obelisks, 
columns, fountains and perhaps a few 
trees. We are impressed by the many 
squares, the balconies of the palaces, and 
the colonnades, the fine churches, the 
obelisks, the ruins, no less than by the 
colorful gardens, the cafes, the bookstores 
and the smart shops. Above all looms 
bt. Peter s gigantic dome, while the col- 
umns of the Caesars brood over all. 


A ^ Ml * | i ALJAM TOURIST' INFORMATION OFFICE 

MAGNIFICENT GARDEN OF THE HISTORIC PALAZZO COLONNA 

also boasts of beautiful gardens, of which the above photograph gives us some fdea. 7 
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The Palatine Hill (Palatium) over- took its stone to build their churches ; 
hangs the Forum. This is the hill on and neglect f ell upon it, so that the greater 
which Romulus built the first Rome. To- part lay buried for centuries beneath forty 
day the place is a mass of debris, but we feet of rubbish, and its surface was used 
may trace the Servian Wall (which was as a cattle market and as a place for 
probably built by Servius Tullius), as it washer-women to hang out their clothes to 


has been disclosed by excavations reach- 
ing from the Tiber straight to the Capi- 


dry. 

Now, thanks to the 


toline Hill, thence to the Quirinal, and see deal of the ancient F 
how it was made of two-foot blocks of vealed, and we shall stand before the relics 
tufa quarried on the spot. We may even of temples, prisons, tombs and basilicas, 
see the cave — known as the Lupercal — in We shall see what remains of the Old 


which the twin founders of the city were 
supposedly suckled by the wolf. 


Senate House, and the depression known 
as the Lake of Curtius. According to 


The Forum Romanum, which begins in legend, in 362 b.c. a chasm had suddenly 
a hollow of the eastern slope of the Capi- opened in the Forum and an oracle de- 
toline Hill, was the heart of ancient Rome dared that it would close only if 
and the meeting-place of the first citizens, greatest possession were thrown into its 
It became in time the centre of the civic depths. Marcus Curtius, 
and political life of the city. On this spot good citizen was the city's 
were raised memorials to Roman heroes, sion, mounted on his horse and _ 
temples to their gods and tribunals of armor leaped into the chasm, which in- 
justice. stantly closed again. 

Barbarian conquerors burned and pil- The tourist season begins with 
laged it ; the makers of iChristian Rome mas. During the two weeks from 
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STONE RELIEF RECENTLY FOUND AMONG THE RUINS OF THE TRAJAN FORUM 


The vanished splendor of Imperial Rome appears again in the stone sculptured in high relief 
recently found among the ruins of the Trajan Forum. Last and most magnificent of all the 
fora of ancient Rome, it was built early in the second century a.d. The g riffin 

above was supposed to watch over hidden treasure. It was consecrated to the sun. 



LORFUL REMINDER of THE ITALIAN MONARC 

men°wflc ^ 6 u™ 6 of . Italy ’ s P^dent. This group 
men was originally organized as a royal guard of honor. 




THREE GRACEFUL COLUMNS ALONE REMAIN OF A BYGONE SPLENDOR 
In the heart of Rome, amid ruins of the ancient Forum, stands a remnant of the temple built to 
honor Castor and Pollux, the warrior twins who figure in Greek and Roman mythology. 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN COMMEMORATES A TIME OF ROMAN TRIUMPH 
Bas-relief figures on the column chronicle the exploits of the Roman army that conquered the 
Dacians. The lopped pillars and tumbled marble are all that remain of the ancient Forum. 
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THE CITY THAT RULED THE WORLD 

mas to the Epiphany, the Romans give Augustus families were beggared by the 
themselves over to feasting and merry- necessity of distributing gifts beyond their 
making. On New Year’s Day everyone means. Today at both the Vatican and 
from the postman to the man who mends the Quirinal New Year’s Day is spent in 
your typewriter must receive a gratuity, receiving calls of state, 
and in return, one receives gifts from the The modern city promenades in the 
trades-people. The custom is traced to fashionable Corso. From the Piazza del 
Janus, for whom the hill known as the Popolo one may retreat to the coolness 
Janie ulum was named, and to whom after of the Pincio Gardens, famous even in 
his death a temple was erected. The first antiquity, on Monte Pincio. Around five 
month was also named in his honor. He o’clock the band plays and all Rome walks, 
it was who is supposed to have introduced Along the Corso, one of Rome’s princi- 
the custom of giving gifts. In the old pal streets, friend meets friend for a cup 
days bouquets, especially of verbena, were of coffee at a nearby restaurant, say, the 
the usual gifts, but as Rome grew in Colonna or the Fagiano in the busy Piazza 
splendor the practice of gift-giving grew Colonna about halfway down the street, 
to such proportions that in the time of Centuries now have passed since the. 


AMERICAN EXPORT UNES 

OXEN AND AQUEDUCT RECALL THE FLAVOR OF ANCIENT ROME 

T ^ e /f e i UCt at whi . ch the . se oxen are drinking dates back to the fourth century b.C. So well 
uid the Romans build their water systems that some of the ancient aqueducts are still in use. 
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THE CITY THAT RULED THE WORLD 


Forum swarmed with the busy life of an- 
cient Rome and the Colosseum echoed to 
the cries of the gladiators and the roaring 
of hungry lions. Despite the ruin, they 
are still imposing and typify the city which 
once gave its laws as an example to every 
nation. The broken columns of the Fo- 
rum and the ruined buildings are remind- 
ers of the days when ancient Rome was 
the mistress of a mighty empire and the 
center of civilization. 

One thing we shall notice in our wan- 
derings through Rome is the great num- 
ber of churches, most of them handsome 
and impressive and many of them full of 
pictures and statuary. Rome is one great 
museum. One could spend years without 
exhausting its possibilities. 

St. Peter’s, with its great colonnaded 
piazza, its dazzling fountains and its yel- 
lowish-white stone glistening in the sun- 
shine, is perhaps the most magnificent 
church in the world. The vast interior is 
a wilderness of gold and marble, presided 
over by colossal statues of the saints, past 
prelates of the church and great Chris- 
tian kings. The dome, over 404 feet high, 
was built as a canopy above the tomb of 
St. Peter. The dome’s four supporting 
piers are the work of Bernini who also 
designed the colonnade in the piazza, the 
pulpit and the baldachin, or marble can- 
opy, over the papal altar. 

The Vatican Palace 

Near the Basilica is the Vatican Palace, 
which became the residence of the popes 
in 1377. Its galleries contain the largest 
collection in the world of Greco-Roman 
and Roman sculpture. The magnitude of 
the palace is staggering. There are twenty 
courts, two hundred staircases and more 
than one thousand rooms, including pic- 
ture galleries, museums, chapels, libraries 
and the apartments of the pope. 

Many of the world’s great artists have 
assisted in decorating the Vatican. The 
Sistine Chapel with its ceiling and altar- 
wall frescoes by Michelangelo is a wonder 
of Renaissance beauty. Though Michel- 
angelo dominates the chapel, there are also 
notable works by Botticelli, Domenico 
Ghirlandaio and other masters of a great 


age. The Loggia and Stanze are rich 
with tapestries and paintings designed or 
executed by Raphael; his Transfiguration 
is in the Pinacoteca, or Vatican Picture 
Gallery ; and there are other paintings by 
him throughout the palace. Tapestries by 
Fra Angelico are in the Chapel of Nich- 
olas V. In the Vatican Museum we find 
the original of the celebrated Laocoon 
group, supposed to have been sculptured 
in the first century b.c. There are also 
fine copies of other Greek statues, such as 
the Venus of Cnidus, the Apollo Belvedere 
and a Belvedere torso. 

The Temporal Realm of the Pope 

The Vatican, the Lateran Palace (the 
papal residence before 1377), other build- 
ings in Rome, and the Castel Gandolpho, 
a summer palace ten miles from Rome 
have been outside the jurisdiction of the 
Italian Government since 1929, when the 
Pope gained temporal authority of the 
little state. More on Vatican City will be 
found on page 294 of this volume. 

Across the Tiber from the Vatican to- 
ward the Colosseum are many famous 
monuments, churches and other buildings 
clustered about the Capitoline Mount, re- 
ligious center of ancient Rome, and the 
Piazza Venezia, center of the modern city. 
Within the massive Palazzo Venezia is a 
museum containing works by Titian and 
Fra Filippo Lippi. Near by is a twen- 
tieth-century statue in memory of King 
Emmanuel IP and the tomb of the Italian 
Unknown Soldier. 

The Piazza del Campidoglio, in the vi- 
cinity of the Capitoline Mount, is largely 
the work of Michelangelo. In its center 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
a fine example of second-century Roman 
sculpture, stands on a graceful base made 
from plans by Michelangelo. Michelan- 
gelo’s artistry is further represented in the 
design of the near-by Senatorial Palace, 
modern Rome’s city hall. 

After just a short tour of the most fa- 
mous parts of Rome we can easily see that 
it is, indeed, one great museum. Yet for 
all its antiquity and its superb treasure of 
art from the past, it is as alive today as it 
was two thousand years ago. 





U ROBERT TSCH1RKV 

STURDY MEMORIAL TO A POWERFUL OFFICIAL OF ANCIENT ROME 
yramid of Caius_ Cestius, people’s tribune in the days of the mighty Caesars has lasfpd 
rough the centuries. The tomb’s heavy walls are of brick encased in blocks of marble. 











Beautiful Venice 

Bom of the Marriage of Land and Sea 

Venice, Italy’s chief port on the Adriatic, is a city lovelier than Turner’s 
famous painting of the same name. It is therefore the more appropriate that 
she should have given the world such artists as Titian and Tintoretto. Her 
history is a brave one, as we shall see. Built on three large islands and the 
one hundred and fourteen small ones that lie in the Venetian Lagoon, the city 
proper is supplemented by a chain of sand dunes called the Lido which lie 
outside the Lagoon, on which are villas and a famous bathing beach, and by a 
new port on the mainland. The houses stand on piles driven into the mud 
and held in place with heavy blocks of stone, while the islands are separated 
by one hundred and fifty canals crossed by four hundred bridges. 

7 ENICK (V enesia), “Bride of the watch-towers, besides which the canals 
Y Adriatic” and home city of Marco were guarded against enemy craft by 
•Polo, at first impresses the tourist chains stretched across their mouths. In- 
with its silence. The only sounds are the deed, the Torresella Canal was guarded by 
lapping of the salt tides against the walls towers. The houses were built in groups 
of the canals, the calls of the gondoliers and around the churches, and these groups 
the chug of motor boats, or the slosh of the were not at first consolidated into one city 
little steamers against the piles. It is a city (though in the seventh century twelve 
of beauty and mystery, and its history has islands elected a common magistrate whom 
been a romantic one. they called the Doge) ; and the canals be- 

Located on three large and over a hun- tween these village-like groups of dwell- 
dred small islands in the Lagoon between ings were deepened. In places trees were 
the Po and the Piave, its houses are built even planted along the banks or land was 
on poles secured by stones. The most reclaimed from the sea and vineyards and 
charming villas will be found outside the orchards set out. While most of the canals 
city on the Lido, a chain of sand dunes were crossed on wooden bridges the first 
reinforced by a thirty-foot wall with open- bridge across the Grand Canal was carried 
ings to admit the tides. Once a great sea on boats. The earliest of the stone bridges 
power, Venice is to-day important for its to be built was that of San Zaccaria, which 
shipping and ship-building and for its is mentioned in a document dated 1170; 
manufacture of jewelry and mirrors, mo- whereas the original Rialto bridge, car- 
saics, silks and laces, as well as for its ex- ried on pontoons, is recorded as having 
ports of oil and wine. been designed in 1178. It was twice re- 

The V eneti, perhaps Swiss lake-dwellers built in wood during the thirteenth century, 
of the Stone Age who had pushed south- The present Rialto bridge, designed by 
ward over the Alpine passes, were in the the same architect who built the Bridge of 
fifth century expelled from Padua, Alti- Sighs, was not completed till 1591. The 
num and Aquileia by the Lombards, the early bridges had no steps but were for 
Goths and in particular, Attila the Hun. the most pant inclined planes which could 
Led by a priest, directed, legend had it, by be crossed by the horses then in universal 
signs from heaven, the founders of Venice use. A law of 1392 ordered that all horses 
took refuge on the islands to the north and mules carry bells as a warning to foot 
of the far-spreading marsh at the mouth passengers and that no horses be ridden 
of the Po ; and, for generations, each in the crowded Merceria. As early as the 
island retained its independence. thirteenth century brick pavements began 

The assaults of Dalmatian pirates neces- to be built and ferries run to the mainland 
sitated, at one time, the building of such at Fusina and Mestre and to some of the 
strong castles as that of Petrarch, who has outlying islands like Murano and Chioggia. 
described it as having been flanked by two Gradually the city grew to be a power- 
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TWO SEAS AND THE LAKE-STUDDED ALPS GUARDING THE PLAIN OF NORTHERN ITALY 



fill republic, with a fleet that enriched it- 
self on the commerce of the world. Great 
oaks were felled in the forests of the main- 
land for the building of ships. These 
vessels went to England for wool and to 
India and China for merchandise for Italy. 
They penetrated through the Black Sea 
for furs. By taking part in the Crusades, 
Venice even secured trading stations in 
the Holy Land. 

As the Eastern Empire weakened, 
Venice obtained colonies in Cyprus, Crete 
and the TEgean Islands. When Genoa, 
aided by Greece, began disputing the trade 
routes, Venice established a Latin empire 
in Constantinople (1204-61). In 1379 
the Genoese blockaded Venice : the island 
city in turn blockaded the Genoese fleet 
and compelled its surrender. The fall of 
Constantinople came in 1453, and there- 
after Venice had to fight the Turks in 
defense of her eastern colonies. (This 
warfare did not, in fact, cease for over 
250 years.) A body blow was struck at 
her commercial supremacy in i486 by the 
discovery of a sea route to India. 

Venice now acquired Padua, from 
which some of her people had fled so many 
centuries before, together with Cremona 
(home of the famous violins), Verona and 
certain other towns and provinces, and 


ruled them wisely. Because of her grow- 
ing power she was attacked by the League 
of Cambrai (aided by the rulers of France 
and Spain), and in 1509 lost most of her 
mainland territory. After about 1797 the 
government had become an oligarchy of 
wealthy families ruling through the Grand 
Council and the smaller Council of Ten. 
The latter body made the Doge a mere 
figurehead. Napoleon destroyed the re- 
public in 1 797, but by the Treaty of Campo 
Formio Venice fell to the lot of the 
Austrians. A revolt in 1848-49 freed her 
for a time, although, becoming weakened 
by the cholera brought about by poor sani- 
tation, she again fell under Austrian domi- 
nation, from which this time she struggled 
free in 1866. Her history from that date 
is united with that of the Italian people. 

Picture the world in the days of the 
greatness of Venice. When Nicolo Polo 
and his brother Maffeo, jewelers, returned 
from their first wanderings in China, the 
empire of Kublai Khan reached from the 
Steppes of Siberia to the Punjab of India. 
Marco was but a stripling of seventeen at 
the time ( 1271 ) he elected to accompany 
his father and his uncle on their return 
journey. Little did he dream of the won- 
ders, he was to witness during the next 
twenty-three years. For not until he was 


CAUSEWAY LINKING VENICE, THE CITY IN THE SEA, TO MAINLAND 


The city of Venice consists of about 120 small islands in a shallow lagoon in the Adriatic. It is 
connected with the mainland by a motor bridge (above) and a 2 ^-mile-long railroad bridge. 
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VENICE FROM THE STILL BLUE WATERS OF THE LAGOON ™ EXP ° RT ^ 
Venice, on her 120 islands, looks out upon a peaceful lagoon, or arm, of the blue, blue Adriatic. 
Most of the streets are canals and most of the buildings are erected on piles. 


a bearded man of forty was he again to 
set eyes on the dome of St. Mark’s, and 
not for several hundred years thereafter 
were the tales he told of the unknown 
lands of farthest Asia really credited. 

Kublai Khan had requested oil from 
the lamp of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem, and the trio made their way bearing 
a vessel of this oil through what is now 
eastern Turkey, Georgia and the Desert 
of Gobi. It i§ interesting today to reflect 
that they passed Mount Ararat but pro- 
nounced its ascent impracticable, that they 
noted in Georgia where petroleum has 
lately become important that “there is a 
fountain from which oil springs in great 
abundance,” and that the oil was good to 
burn, though not to flavor a salad. They 
witnessed the recruiting methods of Mos- 
lem chieftains who administered hashish 
to their victims. Entering the region now 
known as Persia, they fingered the soft- 
ness of the Kerman “shals” on which the 
shawls of Kashmir were later modeled. 
They were astounded by the fat-tailed 
Armenian sheep, the caudal appendages 
of which sometimes weighed thirty pounds. 
They plunged desperately into’ the un- 
known fastnesses of Badakhshan, where 


salt was mined and rubies dug. from the 
mountainsides. They crossed the Desert 
of Gobi, with its mirages of sight and 
sound and the peril of its sand-storms. 
The Great Sea of Sand, as the Chinese 
termed it, was vividly described by Marco 
Polo ih a way that has been verified by 
subsequent explorers. 

At Kanchow they found themselves in 
the homeland of the Mongol tribesmen 
who were riding into Russia, capturing 
Budapest, and even harrying the English. 
Not until four years of weary journeying 
did the travelers reach Chandu, the Xanadu 
of Coleridge’s poem. The “stately pleas- 
ure dome” of the Khan’s palace at Peking 
gleamed violet, green and vermilion above 
walls plated with gold and carved with 
the figures of dragons and Buddhas; and 
in the great hall the monarch of all Asia 
and Eastern Europe could entertain six 
thousand at dinner. It was said he had 
a million retainers. Within the walls of 
his summer residence he kept ten thousand 
milk-white horses. His New Year’s parade 
included five thousand elephants, each of 
which carried two coffers of treasure. 

Kublai Khan was pleased with Marco 
and the tales he could tell and made pos- 
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BEAUTIFUL VENICE 


sible his further travels, and for seven- 
teen years Marco roamed Cathay. In the 
end he returned with a small fleet, the 
seams of his garments filled with jewels 
of incredible value. Marco Millions was 
the nickname given him, and for years the 
Venetian carnivals contained the figure of 
a Munchausen who related tales on a par 
with Marco’s. Since for the time the 


Mongols had beaten back the Moslems it 
was possible for Venetian silk merchants 
to profit by the route Marco had blazed 
across Asia. The tale of his travels, which 
added greatly to Europe’s knowledge of 
the strange lands he visited, came in this 
wise to be preserved. During a battle be- 
tween Venice and her rival Genoa, in 1298, 
M arco was taken prisoner and passed the 



BEAUTIFUL VENICE 


time dictating his reminiscences to a fel- 
low prisoner who was gifted with the pen. 
The story was translated into many lan- 
guages, but not till 1447 could it be printed. 

Gondolas Are Painted Black 

To-day Venice is beloved of tourists. 
Leaving the mainland, the jog-trot Italian 
train seems to run straight into the sea. 
Presently we espy a vision of domes and 
towers rising sheer out of the water, with 
never a trace of land so far as eye can see. 
At the station there are no cabs, only black 
gondolas and motor boats. A law was 
passed in the fifteenth century requiring 
gondolas to be painted black. On a star-lit 
summer night the lights gleam across the 
waters and even a whisper carries. 

One might spend a month in Venice and 
scarce set foot on land, for 150 canals 
lead to almost every doorway. But be- 
hind the waterways ‘lies a maze of narrow 
streets and paved squares connected with 
one another by curved bridges like those 
of which Marco Polo told on his return 
from China. It is puzzling, though, to 
find one’s way about afoot, when so many 
areaways come to a sudden end, perhaps 
against the blackened walls of some old 
palace with iron-barred windows. In few 
places would it be so easy to disappear 
without a trace. One’s thoughts turn to 
abductions and assignations, secret socie- 
ties, conspiracies and deeds of darkness. 

Banishment for Outsize Bread 

The old republic of the Doges was 
cruel in a way that would now be regarded 
as absurd. For instance, between St. 
Mark’s, the great cathedral, and the Rialto 
bridge over the Grand Canal, is a sort of 
tombstone on which is an inscription that 
threatens everything from penal servitude 
and torture to banishment and fines of 
many ducats, for anyone who baked 
round loaves exceeding a certain weight 
and offered them for sale to the public in 
any square, street, alley, thoroughfare, or 
on any barge, gondola, or boat of any kind ! 

Most of the streets retain names handed 
down from ancient times. Just behind 
St. Mark’s Square is the Street of the 
Assassins, a narrow lane between high 


houses, with a suitable bend in the middle 
where the assassins could lurk for their 
prey. Nowadays it is usually deserted. 
Several streets recall a sort of bull fight 
which used to be popular at carnival time. 
It arose out of a revolt by Ulrich, patri- 
arch of A’quileia, against Venice in the 
thirteenth century. The Doge, the ruler 
of the Venetian republic, sent a fleet and 
took him prisoner with twelve of his 
canons. They were, however, forgiven 
and released on condition that their town 
should send a fine bull and twelve pigs as 
tribute every year on Carnival Thursday. 


The animals were received in great state 
in one of the salons of the Doge’s palace, 
which was decorated with a number of 
wooden models of Ulrich’s fortresses, the 
Doge appeared in his robes and solemnly 
sentenced the bull and pigs to death,, and 
presently martial music heralded a pro- 
cession of the smiths’ and carpenters' 
guilds with flags and swords. Seizing their 
victims, they ‘led them into St. Mark’s 
Square where a mob received them with 
applause. As soon as quiet could be re- 
stored, a signal was given for the sacri- 
fice. The bull was more or less released — 
that is to say, he was tied by a long rope 
which prevented his charging further than 
a certain distance. Thereupon amateur 
bull-fighters danced about with huge, two- 
handed swords, endeavoring to strike his 
head off at one blow. Now came the turn 
of the pigs, which were chased about with 
swords by the populace. At last the Doge 
led the way back to the palace, and trum- 
pets were sounded while he destroyed the 
wooden fortresses with his stick. It was 
a childish game, but appealed to the humor 
of the people. 

In the old days the carnival of Venice 
was celebrated throughout the world, visi- 
tors flocking to it from all over Europe. 
Masked balls in theatres and public places, 
fun and frolic were incessant day and 
night for a week. Little of all this now 
remains beyond a few masquerades. Va- 
rious quarters of the city still keep up 
many of their old-time local festivals, but 
modern Venetians dislike the idea. 


A Carnival Custom 
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THE VENETIAN HAWKER takes his wares from house to house. Though many of the 
poorer people now live in one or two rooms that they have rented in a once magnificent palace, 
even the slums of Venice are well served by canals, which are far quieter and pleasanter high- 
ways than the tourist finds in other such districts in the larger Italian cities. 
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SYMBOL OF SPLENDOR AND A GLORIOUS PAST, THE DOGES’ PALACE 

Jalaee is a fanciful blend of architectural effects. Between the upper stoiy of white and pink 
marble and the colonnade with pointed arches is a gallery of delicate arches and foils. 
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gondola is used as a hearse or a prison 
van; otherwise the boat is standardized. 

Nowhere are funerals so impressive as 
in Venice. In the dazzling sunlight, when 
the reflections of the rose-colored palaces 
are dancing in the water, there comes a 
long file of black gondolas. The first at- 
tracts attention by the number of wreaths 
attached to the prow and a huge silver 
cross on a black cloth over the cabin, where 
priests in surplices are murmuring pray- 
ers. Immediately behind, propelled by 


In the sixteenth century there were no 
fewer than ten thousand gondolas. Their 
high prows, called dolphins (resembling 
sea horses), were gilded; the little hut in 
the center was of velvet ; the cushions were 
of bright silk and satin. But all this dis- 
play was finally repressed, and the sim- 
plicity of the republic revealed in the black 
wooden fittings and steel prow which char- 
acterize the modern gondola. In summer 
the shelter is replaced by a light awning. 
There are special arrangements when a 
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AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GRAND CANAL, ORNATE BAROQUE 
Restless ornament-swirled carvings, statues— crowds all free space on the eight-sided Santa 
Maria della Salute. Inside are paintings by Titian and Tintoretto. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS, in Venice, dating from 1597, is a gracefully arched covered 
passage built across the ^narrow canal called the Rio della Paglia. It connects the old law 
courts in the Palace of the Doges with the grim Carceri or criminal prisons. The name of the 
bndge comes from the expressed despair of the condemned as they were hurried to their cells! 
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four gondoliers in black livery, glides a 
gondola bearing the coffin beneath an awn- 
ing laden with flowers. A black cross 
stands out at the helm, and an angel 
spreads his silver wings at the prow. 

To-day gondoliers rely for employment 
chiefly on their ferries, which have been 
fixed at certain points from time immemo- 
rial and form a kind of trade-union with 
schools and strict laws and benefits at- 
tached. Every gondolier must join a 
brotherhood, paying certain fees and 
drawing his share of the profits. 

When one wishes to cross the Grand 
Canal, one can do so by bridge or steamer, 
but those who prefer old-fashioned ways 
will find a ferry and step aboard a wait- 
ing gondola. Or one shouts “Poppe!” 
(which literally means “poop”) and a boat 
comes across from the other side. The cus- 
tom is to deposit fares on the ledge of 
the boat. The Doge used to be transported 
through the Grand Canal enthroned on his 
ivory chair. 

Decorated by Great ArtislJ 

Weeks could be spent looking at the 
Doge’s palace where lived the rulers of the 
old republic in the days when it was in- 
credibly wealthy. The outer walls are up- 
held by arcades of rose marble, the inner 
walls are gorgeous with paintings by the 
great Venetian artists. The pillars that 
support the arcades are rich with carvings. 
The sculpturing at the top of one pillar 
exhibits the whole life of man in exquisite 
miniature— first the baby in a cradle, then 
a Romeo and Juliet scene at a balcony, a 
wedding, the appearance of an heir and, 
finally, a death-bed. Other carvings rep- 
resent seasons, industries, birds, beasts and 
fishes, sins and virtues and biblical scenes. 

In St. Mark’s Square, where street- 
peddlers importune the tourist to buy their 
wares, let us go into one of the old coffee- 
houses. In winter-time we enter a suc- 
cession of small, over-heated rooms whose 
walls are lined with divans of red plush. 
Here we may see what a coffee-house was 
like in the seventeenth century. But when 
spring comes, we may take one of the 
hundreds of chairs and tables then set far 
out into the square. 


The Cathedral of Gold 

The Cathedral of St. Mark’s is likely 
unparalleled in the richness of its decora- 
tion. Originally the private chapel of the 
Doge, it began its career in 828 as a small 
wooden building erected to contain the 
relics of St. Mark which had been brought 
from Alexandria. This church was burned 
in 976 in an insurrection, but was rebuilt 
and later altered, on which occasions By- 
zantine workmen and artists as well as 
Lombard were employed. The resulting 
blend represents a unique type of archi- 
tecture. 

As the cathedral became the religious 
centre of the growing state, it was adorned 
with spoils brought back from the East 
and from the mainland of Italy by mer- 
chant traders. The general plan of the 
building is that of a Greek cross, with a 
dome over the centre and one over each 
of the arms. The pavement is in part 
of red and green porphyry mixed with 
marbles, while walls and ceilings are cov- 
ered with delicate mosaics set in a back- 
ground of gold. These mosaics, millions 
of tiny bits of marble, gold leaf and 
enamel, colorfully picture the stories of the 
Bible — the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel, 
the story of Moses, the life of Christ, the 
life of St. John and countless other sub- 
jects. Over the doorway at the northwest 
angle the mosaics show the translation of 
the body of St. Mark — which now rests 
within the high altar. 

Adventurous Bronze Horses 

The Pala d’oro^ the retable of this high 
altar, is one of the finest specimens of 
goldsmiths’ and jewelers’ work known. 
Representing the figures of Christ, the 
saints, the angels and the prophets, it is 
set with no less than thirteen hundred 
pearls, four hundred garnets, three hun- 
dred emeralds and an equal number of 
sapphires. The work was ordered in 976 
and was several times enlarged and en- 
riched between that date and 1345. 

The four bronze horses over the doors 
of St. Mark’s are said to have come from 
an arch of Nero, or perhaps to have been 
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THE CENTRAL ARCHED PORTAL OF ST. MARK’S BASILICA 
On the terrace above are four bronze horses brought from Constantinople. Decorating the arches 
are carvings and reliefs. In the lunette beneath the outer arch is an exquisite mosaic. 


looted from Constantinople. Napoleon a storm of dust and rubble. Reconstruc- 

carried them off to Paris, but they were tion was immediately started and was fin- 

brought back after his fall. At the out- ished in 1910. 

break of World War I they were taken to On certain high days at the hour of 

a place of safety, but were later restored noon the venerable clock over the arch 
to their old position. at the entrance to the Merceria, one of 

The tall campanile, or bell tower, too, the main thoroughfares, gives a unique 

has had its adventures. The foundations entertainment to the curious. Scarcely 

had long caused anxiety, on account of have the bronze Moors beaten the hour 

their subsidence. Suddenly in July, 1902, on a gong than a little trap-door opens and 

the tower collapsed with a mighty roar in figures of the three wise men emerge, 
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Venice, destroying the Church of Santa 
Maria Formosa, though it has since been 
restored. (The bronze horses of St. 
Mark’s were temporarily removed to 
Rome for safety.) In 1917 a Venetian 
patriarch vowed that if the city were saved 
he would build a votive temple in honor of 
the Virgin. The church, located on the 
Lido, has in its foundations a brick from 
St. Peter’s and a rock from the Grotto at 
Lourdes where so many miracles of heal- 
ing have been performed. During the sec- 
ond World War Venice was spared seri- 
ous damage, though many of her sister 
cities lost priceless treasures. 


solemnly raising their hats as they pass in 
procession before the images of the Virgin 
and Child seated upon a throne. 

Venice, with her shining-marble build- 
ings and mirror-like stretches of water, 
never seems to look the same. Her colors 
are always changing. Sometimes the 
whole city seems in mourning, with dark 
canals, gray palaces and sad lagoons be- 
neath clouded skies. Again canals, lagoons, 
roofs and windows are red with reflected 
fire and the pavements are molten gold. 

During World War I, there were 
aerial bombardments during which over 
six hundred bombs were dropped on 
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ACROSS FROM SAN GIORGIO, GONDOLAS CROWD THE SHORE LINE 
Above the calm waters of San Marco Canal rise the bell tower, dome and noble facade of San 
Giorgio Maggiore. It was built on the island of San Giorgio in the sixteenth century by the great 
Venetian architect Andrea Palladio. His designs were adapted in England by Inigo Jones; and 
other architects, long afterward, continued to build in the Palladian manner. 



The Jewel of the Mediterranean 

Sicily s Beauty , Its People and Historic Places 

When we look at a map of Italy, which quaintly resembles a booted foot 
with a high heel, we see, close to the toe, a triangular object which the foot 
seems about to kick. This is the island of Sicily, for centuries a scene 
of conflict between East and West. Many races have struggled for possession 
of the land. Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, 
Normans, Germans, French, Italians and Spaniards either have had settle- 
ments here, or have in turn ruled the island. The ancient ruins with which 
it is strewn tell its stirring history. The island has a place in modern history, 
as well. In World War II the Allies made it a stepping-stone for their in- 
vasion of Italy from Tunisia. Now peace has settled once more upon this land 
of olive orchards and orange groves. The chief cities are Palermo, Catania and 
Messina, all of them on the coast 


A S ottr steamer plows its way through 
the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, the gray haze seen from a 
distance out at sea becomes Sicily. Violet 
shadows fill the valleys, and the vivid green 
of grass, with the darker shades of the 
olive groves, complete the brilliant setting. 
Barely separated from the mainland by 
the Strait of Messina, two miles wide at 
one point, Sicily rises on the north in steep 
cliffs, between which lie Palermo and other 
good harbors. Here the lower slopes 
of the limestone mountains blossom into 
oranges and olives, grapes, lemons and 
mulberries. The mean temperature ranges 
between 51^2 degrees of rainy January 
and 77 degrees of sun-drenched July. The 
one drawback is the parching wind storms 
of the sirocco, red with dust, which blow 
from Africa, especially in April and Sep- 
tember. The coast to the west and south 
lies low and malarial between the rising 
hills and the sea ; but the east coast is steep 
and rocky, save for the plain of Catania 
and Mt. Etna, whose hardened lava 
streams radiate for twenty miles in bold 
promontories. The central plateau is a 
region of waving wheat fields. Through 
the northern half there runs a chain of 
mountains which is regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the Apennines of Italy. The 
slopes of the lower hills are everywhere 
extremely fertile. 

The mountains are of volcanic origin. 
Etna rises over 10,750 feet from the vast 
plain of Catania, with its lowest slopes, 
especially toward the southeast, densely 


populated and clothed with olive groves 
and vineyards, and is believed to be more 
ancient than Vesuvius. Higher up, its 
sides are densely wooded. In winter the 
peak is covered with snow. An observa- 
tory has been built a thousand feet or so 
below the summit, the ascent to which is 
usually made from Catania. History re- 
cords more than eighty serious eruptions 
of Etna. That of 1928 sent a wave of 
molten lava three hundred yards in width 
creeping down the mountainside to meet 
the sea. This wave piled up, in places, 
two hundred feet in height and buried 
the houses in its pathway, while people 
fled with their livestock through days 
torrid with the mountain’s furnace glow 
and nights sulphurous with the red stream 
of destruction. The towns of Mascali and 
Santalfio were completely buried and parts 
of Nunziata and Carrabba destroyed. 

Not since 1669 had Etna’s lava reached 
the sea. That time it entered Catania. 
That city has also been laid low many 
times by violent earthquakes. Messina 
was destroyed by a big quake in 1908, and 
150,000 people killed by an accompanying 
tidal wave. 

In the north of the island there are fairly 
good harbors. Not one of the Sicilian 
waterways is navigable for more than a 
short distance. The people of Sicily have 
suffered from winter floods and summer 
droughts. In many cases the rivers dry 
up altogether so that the plains become 
parched and arid. Added to these natural 
causes of misfortune are the people’s 
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INTED BOATS are drawn up on the beach at Ad Castello 
la. Near here seven rocks rise out of the blue sea. These ; 
hurled there by the blinded Polyphemus when Ulysses was 


>, a little town not far 
are said to have been 
i escaping. 


MONTE PELLEGRINO rises sheer from the sea to the north of Palermo’s 
Its steep sides, once covered with bushes, are not so bare as they look fo 
pasture for many sheep. Half way up is the Grotto of S. Rosalia, Palermo’ 
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SICILIAN LANDSCAPE— A TERRACED VILLAGE AND ROCKY CLIFFS 
Precipitous bluffs tower above a village on the Mediterranean coast. The entire island is 
tmuation of the Apenmne range, the rugged spine of the long Italian peninsula. 
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Gela and Himera. At first they remained 
separated from the Siculi, carrying on 
their own occupations and building aftei 
their own style. Many relics of their tem- 
ples still stand. After some years they 
gradually intermarried with their Siculi 
predecessors. 

A Succession of Conquerors 

In those early times Sicily was over-run 
by the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, 
and later still became the cause of wars 
between Rome and Carthage. The Ro- 
mans expelled the Carthaginians in the 
First Punic War (264-241 b.c.), and in 
210 Sicily— -then largely a Greek-speaking 
country — submitted to Rome. For over 
six hundred years it now remained a part 
of the Roman Empire. At first a granary 
for Rome, it came in time to give up the 
effort of raising corn and allowed the land 
to revert to pasturage. Palermo (the 
ancient Panormus), became the leading 
city, as it is to-day. In the fifth century 
a.d. the Vandals conquered Sicily but later 
lost it. For over three hundred years it 
was a part of the Eastern Empire at Con- 
stantinople ; and in 878 it was taken by the 
Saracens. For nearly a hundred years 
Mohammedan rule was in force. In 1061, 
came the Normans, at first as plunderers, 
but afterward as conquerors. Undei 
Robert Guiscard and his brother Roger 
they over-ran the island for the next thirty 
years. Robert Guiscard conquered south- 
ern Italy and made his brother Count of 
Sicily. Under Roger’s son the by no 
means unified racial elements of dukedom 
and county became united as the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

Some time later, Sicily passed by mar- 
riage to the Hohenstaufen Emperor Henry 
VI, whose son introduced a high degree of 
culture to Sicily. But Pope Urban IV, a 
Frenchman, in 1264 gave the ruling of 
Sicily to the French Count of Anjou. 

The Sicilian Vespers 

This period was one of the darkest in 
Sicily’s turbulent history. The Count of 
Anjou imposed every form of tyranny and 
taxation upon the people until, in 1282, 
they massacred almost every man, woman 




Sicily, part of the Italian Republic, is the largest of the Mediterranean islands. It lies just off 
the toe of the Italian boot. Salt-manufacture for export is a vital occupation of both the city 
and province of Trapani; and because the city is the safest port on the western coast of the island 
it makes an excellent shipping point for the product. 


and child of the French population. The 
massacre took place at Palermo on the 
evening of March 30, the signal for its 
commencement being the first peal of the 
vesper bell. Thus we have the term 
Sicilian Vespers. 

The result of the overthrow of the 
Angevin power was that Sicily passed into 
the hands of the House of Aragon, starved, 
revolted, and eventually became a separate 
kingdom. Subsequently the island belonged 
in turn to Spain, Savoy and Austria. Then 
it was united with Naples in a separate 
kingdom until the coming of Garibaldi to 
the island in i860. He defeated the king, 
Francis II, and treated the people with 
great discretion and justice, so that in a 
short time they and the Neapolitans, with 
whom they had been linked for centuries, 
voted to attach themselves to Italy. 


Although Sicily once produced a large 
percentage of the world’s sulfur, its 
output has fallen off in recent years as 
a result of competition from other coun- 
tries. The mineral isn’t sufficiently valu- 
able to have created great industries. The 
making and exporting of salt is another 
industrial activity, particularly on the 
coasts where sea water can be used. 
But the island is chiefly agricultural, and 
many of the people pursue the industries 
related to farming : canning and preserv- 
ing of fruits, tomatoes and other food- 
stuffs, and the making of olive oil. Of late 
years, Sicilians have started small busi- 
nesses such as tanning, furniture making, 
the manufacture of gloves and matches. 
The fine wines of Marsala have been re- 
nowned for hundreds of years. Many Si- 
cilians find employment in deep-sea fish- 


A SCENE IN THE MARSHY SALT FLATS OF TRAPANI, SICILY 









ORANGE RINDS FOR ENGLISH MARMALADE 

Milazzo, on the northeastern coast of Sicily, is a small port city that export: 
wines of the vicinity. Many Sicilian towns, this one included, were once Gree 
ancient name was Mylae The island of Sicily had its own government ui 
nineteenth century, when it became part of the kingdom of 
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lilHKNALLY HISSING A THREAT OF DESTRUCTION 
A few miles north of Catania, near the eastern coast, the volcano soars to a height of almost eleven 
thousand feet. Still active, it periodically brings disaster to villages and fields. 


A RELIC OF THE DAYS WHEN SYRACUSE WAS A GREEK COLONY 0 

5 w as an important outpost of Greek civilization, in the days when this amphitheater 
built. The oldest part of the town is on the island of Ortygia in Porto Grande Bay. 




THE CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO IS THE WORK OF MANY GENERATIONS 
Palermo Cathedral, begun in the twelfth century, is a curious mixture of many styles. Perhaps 
the finest parts are the delicate arcade and modest doorway of the south side (center). 


ing, selling their catches in home ports and 
in the markets of North Africa. 

A glance at the map will remind you 
of the nearness of Sicily to Greece. As a 
matter of fact, the ancient Sicilian city 
of Syracuse was a center of the highest 
Greek culture. Many leaders in the arts 
and in government lived here for a pe- 
riod; famous plays were written around 
her, and some dramas were first pro- 
duced in the Syracuse theater before 
being shown in Greece. Syracuse is one 
of the lesser cities now ; and it is an Italian 
city. The Sicilian of today in appearance 
has olive-tinted skin and dark hair, and 
his features, influenced by the ancient 
infusion of Grecian blood, are delicately 
molded. 

The agricultural products of the island 
are varied. There are the lush orange 
and lemon groves of the coast. The rich 
nectar of the citrus fruits is extracted 


at factories in most of the cities . Vine- 
yards, though often ruined in the. past by 
lulling diseases, produce great quantities 
of wine. Within reach of all the cities 
are productive vegetable gardens and olive 
groves. Almonds, figs, hazelnuts, peaches, 
pistachio, manna ash, the sumach shrub 
and the prickly pear all grow in the fields 
of Sicily. The leading dairy product is 
cheese. 

Today the prosperous, few in number, 
prefer living in the big towns. Every- 
where the farms are small, except in the 
plains where are large fields of wheat. 
Owing to the droughts of summer, it is 
possible to grow good crops only by using 
alternate patches of the land, allowing 
each piece to lie idle, except for grazing, 
for one or two years, so that it may re- 
gain its strength. For so poor does the 
land become after the summer heat that 
a single animal requires several acres for 
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a pasture. The farmers live in the near- 
est villages and their laborers walk sev- 
eral miles each day to and from their work. 
In the villages and towns a family often 
lives in a single room, sharing the space 
with pigs and poultry. The smoke from 
the fire passes out through a hole in the 
roof, and rain and wind enter through this 
crude chimney, making the conditions 
doubly wretched. Dust, dirt and soot dis- 
color every article in the place. Strips of 
matting cover the bed, and the only dress- 
ing-room these laborers have is the road 
or a parched plot in front of their 
dwellings. 

For food the Sicilian depends more 
upon vegetables than meat. Oxen and 
cows are bred only for plowing and cart- 
ing, and go to the butcher when they be- 
come too old for work. Butter is used 
only by the rich. The chief items of the 
peasant’s diet are black bread — the staple 


food of the country — macaroni, beans, 
herbs and onions, a light wine and a hard 
cheese which the farmers make from goats’ 
milk. The fruit crops, except prickly 
pears, are rarely eaten : they are closely 
guarded for export. 

Among the Sicilians there is a great 
love of poetry, and their language is not 
unlike the soft Neapolitan, which increases 
the charm of their folk songs. 

Over the distant peaks of the moun- 
tains the rose hue of day is fading; the 
purple is gradually darkening the valleys. 
We can still see bright color, the yellow 
from the lemon groves, the greens of the 
olive groves and mulberry trees. Perhaps, 
as we gaze over the nodding ears of wheat, 
we catch a glimpse of the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. Sicily, unprogressive 
as it may be, is yet truly the jewel of the 
Mediterranean, and no tourist who has 
ever visited there but longs to return. 
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